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CHAPTER If. 
A CATASTROPHE. 


“Wr are all going to the Circus to-night; but yes, if is quite 
true; the English Herr has asked it, and both mother and 
father have been made to say yes. They are quite ready for 
their coffee now, Lofta, and you are to go and serve it under the 
Linden-tree at once.” 

So, with a peremptory movement of her dimpled hand, said 
small pert Lina, addressing herself to two girls, her seniors by at 
least ten years. They were busy over one frame of elaborate 
tapestry work ; but the younger of them at once rose and left 
the room, in obedience to her small sister’s summons. 

“Well, Felix, have you nothing to say?” asked the other, 
drawing forth a needleful of wool from below the canvas. 
‘Don’t you hear that you are all going to Rienzi’s Circus to- 
night? Are you not delighted?” 

Felix, red-headed, freckled, setat fifteen, sat, elbows on knees, 
face hidden, lost in some printed mystery, presumably of the 
Arabian Nights order. Finding that Miss Gray desired an 
answer, he reluctantly growled one. 

“Don’t want to go with any Englishman; I hate the lot,” 
said he, in furious German. 

“Am I included in ‘ the lot’?” asked Miss Gray, laughing. 

“No, not you; you are one of us now; and you're a simple 
girl, not one of these stuck-up lords, who thinks the world too 
insignificant for his serene highness.” 

“We are not going without you, Miss Gray ; and you are to 
come too,” said Lina, authoritatively. 

“Pray who commands my presence? Are you giving your 
orders, Miss Lina?” 

“T certainly mean you to go. But besides that, Herr—I 
don’t know his name—said” (and here Lina imitated the 
Englishman's accent to perfection), “‘Carry my greetings to 
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Miss Gray, and I beg her to honour us with her companionship.’ 
Oh dear, dear Friulein, you will come, won’t you? Do, do, do!” 
By-and-by, the Circus question is satisfactorily settled, and 
. all the Steinmann family, including Felix, who has relented just 
in time, set forth, escorted by Mr. Carlton, who has invited the 
party. Rienzi, on this occasion, had pitched his tent in the 
suburb of Hamburg known as St. Pauli, and for this evening 
he had announced “a triumphant display, and the grandest 
night of the week.” 

It was remarked by a considerable number of the haute volée 
of Hamburg, present at this gala entertainment, that an English- 
man of distinction was with the family of Herr Senator Stein- 
mann ; and that said Englishman placed himself very near that 
simple little Mise Gray, the English goversess; and that he 
attended much more to that lady’s looks and words than to the 
gorgeous display of horseflesh—and dare one say human fiesh, 
in tights, of course ?—that is frisking, dancing, curveting, and 
gamboling before the eyes of all beholders. And among these 
to-night might be found all that is most distinguished in the 
fine old commercial city. 

Of the Herren Senatoren three are present, as well as two 
of the Burgomasters. It may be as well to state here, for 
general information, that from 1810 up to 1860, the date of 
the Rienzi performance, there had been no change in the 
administration of the municipal government of the free town 
of Hamburg. At its head stood the senate, which consisted 
of four burgomasters and twenty-four councillors ; and in this 
honourable assembly Herr Senator Steinmann had long played 
an important part. Hence, in him and his party was special 
interest taken, the more so as with them to-night was this tall 
and distinguished young “ Englander,” with his steady eyes and 
coldly courteous manner, his smooth chin and closely-cropped 
hair. He became the immediate object of envy and attentive 
investigation to the youths whose one great striving was to dress 
and look English, and also the cynosure of other kind and 
admiring glances from the eyes of the ladies. 

Long before the “ten minutes’ interval” announced in the 
programme commenced, scouts, in the shape of spectacled youths, 
were sent in quest of information, and made their way by degrees 
towards that part of the benches on which the Steinmann family 
had their places. When it really came to the longed-for “ pause,” 
and people could talk freely, the burly Herr Senator found him- 
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self seized upon and buttonholed with even more empressement 
than he was accustomed to from his inquisitive fellow-burghers. 
He, in his easy fashion, and without any circumlocution, gave 
those who asked questions straightforward answers, and the gist 
of the information was this: Mr. Carlton, though connected 
with the English aristocracy, was himself in business. "What 
business the Senator could not tell; something to do with the 
export trade. Carlton’s letters of recommendation were of the 
best, and from the best firms; his credit also of the very best, 
as were his bankers. He had come to Hamburg to visit the 
principal houses of business, and “to inquire into that general 
and practical method of conducting the same for which our 
enterprising and truly commercial city has so long been famous.” 
So said Herr Stefmxmann ; and so, with variations, the history 
of Hubert Carlton got itself told within that ten minutes’ 
interval throughout the best benches of the Circus. 

After which, plans were made eagerly for. the appropriate 
showing of hospitality to the Herr Senator's distinguished guest, 
and sundry entertainments (notably dinners) devised, to which 
the Englander in quest of information should be invited. 

Then the musicians recommenced with fresh energy after 
their rest and—presumably—beer. First a whirlwind of drum- 
ming and fiddling, and then shrill trumpet-calls, which ushered 
in eight knights in shining armour on “ highly-trained steeds.” 
Then ensued a grand tournament and a wild waving of lances, 
no one being quite clear as to the victor in this excited combat. 
Perhaps all the eight won ; for to each came now a maiden fair, 
clad in parti-coloured cashmere habit, boldly slashed with satin, 
magnificently embroidered in gold. These gentle maidens 
ambled in on meeker steeds, and joined their chosen knights ; 
on which the music changed to the last new waltz, and a modern 
cotillon was very prettily danced by the horses. 

At the next appearance in the ring there was especial clapping 
from all children present; for a dainty little lady, fragile as a 
fairy, dreve into the arena in a shell-like car of gold, drawn by 
a pair of long-maned, longer-tailed ponies. The little lady left 
her chariot and sprang lightly on to a broad-backed piebald 
“‘palfrey,” and then went through the usual performance— 
jumping through hoops, over banners, lastly into framed. paper. 

“ She looks like an English child, don’t you think?” Miss 
Gray remarked to Mr. Carlton. 

“Tsidora Montalba, then, you suppose is a professional name?” 
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« “OF course. What human being in private life ever rejoiced 
in‘so magnificent an appellation?” Miss Gray was watching 
the graceful little fairy round the arena, a smile of pleasure on 
her face, ‘‘She seems a sweet child, and so clever, and really 
only a baby——Ah, God have mercy upon her!” she cried 
suddenly, stretching forth her hands, and for an instant stood 
im:silent terror, watching with dilated eyes—only for an instant ; 
than made her way to the ring, stepped swiftly across it, and 
kneeling on the brown earth, lifted with tender arms the lifeless 
form. of poor little Isidora. 

'‘ ‘Poor child | she had crashed through the framed tissue-paper, 
but missed the safe saddle, and fallen head foremost to the ground. 

“Qh, it is nothing, nothing at all,” said one of the blue- 
coated masters of ceremony, in answer to inqtiring bystanders, 
who were thronging round. “ Such mistakes are very annoying, 
nevertheless, and shall not be tolerated,” continued the manager 
in a lower tone, and as he spoke he switched his long whip in 
@ horribly suggestive manner. 

Miss Gray clasped the child closer, and looked around for 
help. A thousand eyes were upon her, but she took no heed 
of them, seeking anxiously for the friendly face of Frau Stein- 
mann, and when she found it looked her appeal beseechingly, 
but was only answered by a determined shake of the head from 
that good lady, who beckoned excitedly at the same time. 

“The Frau Senatorin does not wish me to leave the poor . 
child thus, surely?” asked Miss Gray, turning to Herr Stein- 
mann, who was now beside her with Mr. Carlton. 

They helped her up with her frail burden, and Carlton 
deftly tied a handkerchief over the poor little head, from which 
blood. was flowing. 

‘Qh, Herr Senator, do pray let me take the poor child 
homa, where I can nurse her; she surely will get better away 
from ail this/” And Miss Gray looked her earnest entreaty 
into the Senator’s kind face. 

He was at a losa, andtook refuge in his most ponderous manner. 

“T cannot possibly interfere in this matter,” said he; “she 
may have parents or friends in the town. I do not for a 
moment suppose Frau Steinmann would permit it; it is 
—— out of our province.” 

eanwhile Carlton had been conversing confidentially with 
the evil-faced man, who would switch that long whip all the time 
Js spoke. The brief colloquy over, Carlton turned to Miss Gray. 
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“Tf Frau Steinmann does not object,” he said, “you are 
quite at liberty to take the child home with you. She is an 
orphan, and has no friends among these people; she will only 
be in the way, and probably neglected.” 

“Oh, if only the Frau Senatorin would give me leave?” 
said Miss Gray, hesitating. ' 

“T really must wash my hands of the whole affair,” re- 
marked the Herr Senator, making a way for her through tho: 
crowding people. 

Miss Gray followed, Carlton beside her. 

“Surely it can matter to no one,” he said, “if you yourself 
intend to take the responsibility of looking after the poor child.” 

Seeing Pearl still anxious and doubtful, he cut the Gordian 
knot bravely. . 

‘Don’t worry,” he said ; “I will take the whole responsi- 
bility, and manage to make it all right with both the Stein- 
manns. Come out with me now, and we will getacab, Are 
you sure you can carry that child? Is she not too heavy?” 

They ‘were free from the crowd now; the Senator had left 
them also. In another minyte they were driving up the avenue. 
By this time Frau Steinmann had come out, and she saw the 
departing cab. 

‘‘Unheard of, quite unheard of!” she said angrily, address- 
ing herself to her daughters, who both looked somewhat scared. 
‘‘ There seems no limit to the eccentricity of these Englanders, 
As for that Miss Gray, she really must learn that such conduct 
cannot be tolerated in a respectable family—a family that prides 
itself on its position, as among the leaders of fon in Hamburg.” 

“ Mother, pray do not be cross with Miss Gray,” pleaded Lotta. 

“‘T will never forgive you if you are,” cried Lina. 

“We must see what can be done for the best,” said the 
Senator, joining them. “Dr. Altwall is already on his way to 
our house; we will go also, and hear what he has to say.” 


It is midnight. Poor little Isidora lies white and still upon 
Miss Gray’s bed, who is watching alone. 
Dr. Altwall has looked at the frail little creature, dressed 
the wound in her head, ordered cold water compressea and 
washings. There had been a little fluttering at the heart, and 
the child’s breath came faintly. 
+ She will get over it, doctor?” Pearl had asked eagerly. 
“ Ah, while there's life there's hope!” said he; “ but such’ 
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a shock to the brain, and such a delicate little frame—not much 
chance, I fear. If she is feverish to-night we must pack her up 
to-morrow ; then we shall see.” 

By this the doctor did not intend to suggest sending the 
child off summarily, but that she was to be wrapped first in a 
wet sheet, and further in many blankets, then covered with a 
couple of eider-down quilts, and left to stew gently. This 

rocess of simmering through fever is a favourite one with 
ydropaths, of whom there are many in the wise old German city. 

And then the doctor went, and Pearl was left alone with her 
charge. All night long she watched patiently by the side of 
this forsaken little wanderer, this child of five summers (winters 
they seem to have been to her), who has had to earn her own 
living, and whose daily bread has been cruellpsalted with blows 
and consequent tears, 

Pearl feels very loving to-night, and seems to yearn towards 
this outcast, an orphan like herself, but how much more 
wretched, how neglected, how friendless! It may be that 
some new warm stirring in Pearl’s own heart is at work, 
moving her to a still greater tenderness than that natural 
womanly feeling with which Mother Nature has so libe- 
rally endowed this daughter. The night is neither long nor 
weary to the lone watcher, nor does the evident annoyance 
of the Frau Steinmann trouble Pearl in the least. Her thoughts 
are otherwise occupied with certain reminiscences of looks, tones, 
‘words—vague enough the latter, but made to have such tender 
yneaning by the manner in which they have been said. 

Towards morning Isidora’s breathing becomes more regular, 
and a faint tinge of colour returns to the wax-like face. Pre- 
sently she asks for “ Water, please!” and asks in English. 
With a little cry of pleasure Pearl hastens to moisten the child’s 
i and changes the pillows that support the weary little head. 

8 ape hair is all tangled and stained by the blood from 
that deep cut; for as the child fell, after passing through the 
framed paper, she caught a sharp blow from the edge of a barrel 
on which a grinning clown stood, preparing his next joke. A 
sorry practical joke this, that had stopped all others for a time, 
and terribly interfered with the programme for the gala-night. 

Little one,” said Pearl, in her gentlest tone, “are you 
better? Are you comfortable #” 

“It aches-—s0 re ere answered the child feebly, and 
she pointed to her h “Please help me lift it up.” 
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Pearl lifted the little one and folded her closely in her arms, 
and pillowed the aching head on her bosom; and so sat down 
by the open window. Thus they both slept, while the soft 
breath of the early morning stole gently in across the river 
Alster, bearing with it the sweet scent of new-mown hay and 
the delicious fragrance of lovely summer flowers. 


CHAPTER IL 
GOSSIP. 

To the dwellers in London the social life of Hamburgers 
would no doubt be as strange as a glimpse into some unex- 
plored region, the inhabitants of which in every respect differ 
from those in oup great metropolis. In the first place, all good 
Hamburgers know those that live within and without the gates 
of the town. They know exactly how many mark banco—the 
current coin—are possessed by all the other burghers; they 
know how many cigars are smoked—very numerous these—how 
many bottles of wine and how many seidels of beer consumed ; 
also how often oyster luncheons and suppers are given by certain 
of the more enterprising spirits among them, and who is invited 
to these irregular festivities The dowries of their buxom 
daughters, the prospects of their spectacled sons, all these sub- 
jects are freely canvassed ; in fact, your neighbours in Hamburg 
and a good many simiJar towns know far more about all your 
pai past, present, and to come, than you yourself have any 
idea of. 

In this summary I have respected the topics matrons most 
love to discuss ; but the reader may rest assured that the “good 
Frauen ” in Hamburg have quite as much to say, and say it as 
vigorously, as the “ missises” in our English homes. Still, let 
credit be given where it is due, and Teutonic matrons must bear 
off the palm for their industry. They do not only chatter, but 
knit at the same time; and their busy fingers vie with their 
tongues in a rapid and perpetual motion, clickingly accompanied 
by needles and words. Sometimes the words are sharper than 
the knitting-needles even. 

The catastrophe at the circus, the forward conduct of that 
English Miss Gray, the evident empressement of her countryman 
in watching over her and doing her bidding in all things—all 
these matters, and others bearing still more intimately on the 
interior of “Steinmann’s,” were freely discussed over hot suppers 
and cold breakfasts in half the better-class Hamburg families. 
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“ An if Lotta and Lina could not have learnt enough Puglish 
pt achool, without the expense of a resident governess,” re- 
marked a Frau von Bingen, much given to emphasize the von. 
Tt is all done because old Steinmann has been elected Senator ; 
,ever since then the Frau Senatorin has held up her head as high 
as——” The elevated knitting-needle here was supposed to 
indicate the position of Frau Steinmann’s chin. 

‘‘ Lotta herself has grown as conceited as her mother, and 
the affectionate way in which she goes about with that English 
girl is really too absurd. She hardly speaks to us now; she is 
too grand, I suppose.” So said Adelheid, the eldest of Frau 
von Bingen’s three daughters, of whom the youngest had. passed 
her thirtieth birthday. 

“‘ Now, mamma, and you girls too, don’t fan yourselves into 
flames of anger,” said Herr von Bingen, looking over his Tagblatt 
and adjusting the tobacco in his long china-headed pipe. ‘ You 
all know it will never do for us to quarrel with the Steinmanns ; 
they are far too influential in every way. And if the Frau 
Senatorin does hold her head a little high, she may have good 
reason for doing so. I think she has. Her father left her a 
comfortable sum of money; it is well invested, and brings in———” 

‘“‘ Of course, of course; just what I expected—praise others 
and insult your own wife. There was a time when you were 
proud of her and valued her devotion. I never held my head 
high enough to please you in the old days, and now that my 
hair is gray, and I am the mother of your daughters, and-——-—” 

Gently, gently, mamma,” said the irate lady’s husband, too 
thoroughly accustomed to her tirades to heed them in the least ; 
“do not let us waste time in these personal discussions, as there 
really is a subject we have to agree upon this morning, Some 
kind of civility must be shown to the Steinmanns, and at once. 
We owe them a dinner, and we'll invite them while this English- 
man is at their house. He has position and influence. My 
,bankers told me yesterday that his eredit is unlimited as far as 
their instructions go. I don’t know what his business is, but it 
has to do with the export trade, and he may give us a tum. 
Such chances should never be neglected.” 

“Tam so glad you are going to ask him here, papa; I have 
always had such a penchant for those tall distinguished-looking 

ishmen,” remarked Adelheid, who had a languid manner 
ee ee ee all the 
thoroughbred von Bingens. 
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“ Yos, I quite agree that it would be well to introduce the 
young man into a more aristocratic circle than that of the 
Steinmanna,” said Adelheid’s mother, looking reflectively from 
one to the other of her daughters. ‘‘ He may have come over 
to seek a thoroughly well-educated, useful, and accomplished 
wife; a combination rare enough here, but which, I hear, is 
never to be found in England. Johanna, your English is per- 
fect, is it not?” 

Johanna, the most useful of the graces seated at the break- 
fast-table, smiled happily. 

“‘T am the only one who can converse easily in English,” 
she said; “but in any case, Adelheid would never suit Mr, 
Carlton ; she is just as stuck up as the [inglish girls themselves, 
and gives herself airs. Oh, you know you do, sister;” and 
Johanna laughed gaily. Sho affected a certain levity of de- 
meanour that may have passed for sprightliness in lenient eyes. 

“ My good girls,” said the father, “don’t alarm yourselves; 
he is not at all likely to trouble you with his attentions. Frau 
Steinmann will take care his eyes don’t stray far from her little 
Lotta. A right pretty girl she is too, and likely enough to 
attract, with her milk-and-blood face and her ripe-corn. hair.” 

“ Lotta Steinmann! Good heavens, why she is quite a 
child!” cried Adelheid. ‘She has not completed her education ; 
she was only confirmed last year; she only went to two unim- 
portant balls last winter. "Who could ever think of marrying a 
little thing like that?” 

“ It must be admitted that all three of you, my girls, outdo 
Lotta in point of height and age. But still, she is quite seven- 
teen, and has a pretty plump figure, and may suit this Carlton, 
whom you all seem determined to marry without ever asking 
whai his intentions are, or if he has a wife at home in that won- 
gh London. I must say I would like to see that place before 

@.” 

“T think you are far better at home, papa,” said his wife, 
“than gadding about in foreign countries and getting your old 
head turned. I wonder if it is true that all the women are #0 
pretty and so independent over there.” 

“ And that they ride on horseback. Could anything be more 
Ne ee stnaing in me dente 

inns,” 6al father, i is secon : 
who had made no remark throughout the family discussions— 
“Minna, take away my dreesing-gown, and fetch me my brown 
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coat. So, so, so;” and he kicked off his worsted-work slippers, 
and laid his smoking-cap aside. “‘ Well, mamma, I shall see the 
Herr Senator at the Borse [Exchange] to-day, and will then 
invite them all to dine. Shall we say Sunday or a dayin the week?” 

At this moment the attention of the family was attracted by 
the sound of the spring-bell attached to the inner glass door in 
German houses, which is mostly left unlocked. Johanna danced 


to the door and peeped out. 
“Tt is Ludwig,” she said. “ Let him come in; we want to 
hear about the little Circus girl.” 


Ludwig was Steinmann’s servant, and brought a note from 
his mistress. To facilitate his cross-examination, Ludwig was 
invited into the breakfast-room, which he entered thoroughly at 
his ease, and quite prepared to join in whatever conversation 
might be going on at the time. 

“Js it an invitation to dinner, and for all of us?” asked 
Adelheid, approaching her mother and looking over the letter. 

‘‘No; the Herr Senator has fixed on a thé daneant,” said 
Ludwig. 

On which Johanna clapped her hands, and Minna inquired : 

“Is the poor little girl at your house still, who was hurt last 
night? Is she better?” : 

“Yes, Fraulein. Miss Gray has her in her own room, and 
waits upon her; she was with her all night. The child is better; 
but when our little Miss Lina asked her something about the 
horses, she began to cry out, and seemed dreadfully frightened 
of being taken back fo the ‘bad men.’ So she calls them. She 
talks English just like Miss Gray does. Dr. Altwall says she 
will get quite well.” 

‘‘Does the Frau Senatorin like harbouring the miserable 
little stranger this child appears to be?” inquired Frau von 
Bifigen, getting interested in Ludwig's report 

“Well, the truth is,” said Ludwig, waxing more and more 
important and confidential, “there has been a great scene with 
that Miss Gray this morning about all this, And Mr. Carlton he 
walked into the Frau Senatorin’s room in the middle of it, and 
Miss Gray went out crying. And then Mr. Carlton and the 
Herr Senator they had a long talk. I don’t know what that was 
about, And then our cook was called up and asked about a 
respectable sick-nurse, and she knew one Frau Trude, and there 
the little invalid is to be taken as soon, as she can be moved.” 

“Oh! And how long does Mr. Carlton stay with your 
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family, Ludwig?” asked Herr von Bingen, not in the least averse 
to this gossip with his friend’s servant. 

‘** We do not know: but he is a very rich gentleman, and so 
our family pays him every attention, of course. I did hear that 
he had undertaken to pay the Herr Circus Director ten whole 
louis d’or if he would give up the little English child. You 
know, sir, how very comical these English are,” 

‘will send the reply to the Frau Senatorin, Ludwig,” said 
Frau von Bingen. 

On which her husband bade the man good-morning, and 
handed him a thaler, probably for the interesting information 
received. 

Perhaps to English minds this modus operandi with your 
neighbour's footman, may seem quite as “comical” as do our 
manners and customs to the dwellers over the water. 


CHAPTER IIL 
INTERVIEWS. 


Poor Pearl had not had a good time of it during her interview 
with Frau Steinmann that morning. The lady’s anger had by 
no means abated over-night, and she received Miss Gray with a 
torrent of harsh words that dropped from her lips faster than 
the stitches from her agitated knitting-needles, 

“Your whole conduct was unmaidenly, immodest in the 
extreme, and not in the least what I should have expected from 
@ young person so highly recommended as you were to me. The 
idea is quite horrible. Fancy your jumping over that barrier, 
thrusting yourself into the thick of the crowd, allowing ‘yourself 
to be jostled by a set of low Circus-riders! It is quite dreadful. 
All this may suit English tastes, which we know are far too free 
where girls are concerned ; but you must understand, Miss Gray, 
that in a respectable German family these eccentricities cannot 
and shall not be tolerated.” 

“But I saw the poor child fall. How could I help going to 
her? She was hurt ; that was all I knew. I did not stop to 


“No; that I believe, and it is your only excuse in the first 
instance. But how can you account for what happened afterwards? 
You made quite a scene. You appealed to the gentlemen with 
tears in your eyes, and then you actually allowed yourself to 
be driven away in a hired carriage with a stranger, who is the 

B 
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deserves more consideration.” 

“T apologise, Fran Senatorin, for having unintentionally 
offended you. I confess I thought only of the poor child. I 
fancied ehe was English, and naturally———” Here a little sob 
stopped Pearl’s further explanations. : 

It was at this moment that Mr. Carlton opened the door of 
the study, and perceiving its occupants hurriedly withdrew. 

‘“‘T admit that I have been much displeased,” continued 
Frau Steinmann, but in a kinder tone. ‘“ However, I will not 
decide hastily. You must give me four-and-twenty hours for 
reflection. If I find I can look over your indiscretion, you may 
remain with us, Miss Gray. But in that case you must resolve 
te conform to what we Hamburg ladies egnsider modest and 
becoming in our young girls. Should you not be able to pro- 
mise to give me this satisfaction ” 

“J fear, Frau Steinmann,” Miss Gray interrupted, but with- 
out raising her voice, “that after what has occurred I shall not 
have the heart to try. Therefore I should prefer to quit your 
house ag soon as you will be pleased to give me leave.” 

Fran Steinmann felt herself quite at a loss, What was to 
be done with so strange a young maiden as this? She who had 
taken the scolding so meekly, had even been moved to tears, now 
answered in a quiet tone of decision, and took the law into her 
own hands. More than that, dictated her terms to the Frau 
Senatorin, who after all only wished to keep everyone in the 
tight place. She really was a kind-hearted woman, and had not 
meant to hurt Miss Gray’s feelings; but just now there was a 
natural little flutter of anxiety in her maternal bosom con- 
nected with that well-behaved young Carlton, who was so rich, 
and would be so great a conquest for the dear child Lotta. 
And the notion that Miss Gray might prove a rival to Lotta 
added to Hrau Steinmann’s aggrieved feeling. Perhaps it might 
be as well to take the governess at her word, and let her go, 
and af onee, Then if Lotta should be proposed for, what a 
splendid apportunity to prove to all the other Frauen and their 
daughters the result of the superior education and standing of 
the eldest child of the house of Steinmann! If Miss Gray went 
at once, as she herself had suggested, that would ude 
further interviews with Mr. Carlton, which surely could do no 

spat ae har eget He evidently took too great an 
terest in this English girl already ; for when he had perssived 
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, tears just now, be had looked im an unmistakably sa 
mai nap the Frau Senatorin. He was with her nusbend he 
no doubt, and the wife knew well the weakness of the Senator's 
heart. Her interview with Miss Gray was satisfactorily con- 
cluded ; now she must go and look after her lord, who was 
always too ready, she thought, to be led by others. So she 
went to his room, and at once addressed him in her most im- 
pressive manner. 

‘“‘T have just spoken to Miss’ Gray,” she said, “and we have 
agreed that it will be better for her to leave us at once,” 

“And for what fault are you sending her away ?” 

‘For her indecorous conduct last night.” 

“That is, for the kind womanly feeling which bade her 
forget to stand on efiquette when she saw a child suffering.” 

‘‘ There were plenty of people ready, and far better able, to 
attend to that child.” 

“Not one single woman! Not one of all you fine ladies 
felt yourselves called upon to aid the helpless little creature 
that had been taught to endanger ite life for your amusement.” 

‘You speak very bitterly, Senator.” 

‘And no wonder, for I feel ashamed for ail of us. Mr. 
Carlton is a very young man—a foreigner, and somewhat 
reseryed ; and yet he has just taught me a lesson of true charity 
that I shall never forget.” 

“Indeed! I should call that impertinent on the young 
man’s part, For myself, I know that I set an example to all 
the jadies around in the good I do for the poor.” 

“Oh Christina, I was not thinking of you in the matter. 
In your groove you work charitably, no doubt. Now listen to 
what Mr, Carlton has done, He was up betimes ahd made 
inquiries about this child. She was picked up in a London 
atreat for the sake of her pretty limbs and golden hair,‘dnd sold 
by: some pagan for a couple of thalers perhaps. Now Mr. Carlton 
has offered to undertake the care of her for the future, and agreed 
to give, Rienzi handsome compensation.” 

“ Buying. and selling a human soul! Do you call that 
Christian charity, Senator ?” ; 

* Don’t talk nongense, and come down from those Chrivtiin 

ilta of yours; they are not appnopziate between us. If the 

child recovers, Carlton means to have her properly cared for. 

mer rile to save.you trouble, she is to be moved to Frau 
e's house, 
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“That is well. The doctor says she can be moved to-day 
if necessary. Now about Miss Gray. Seriously, papa dear, 
and between ourselves, it will be best for all that she should 
leave us at once.” 

Seriously, mamma, she shall not go. She came to us from 
your own brother's house; she has been with us a whole year ; 
she has proved herself in every sense fitting and capable for 
the duties she undertook, and she shall certainly not be turned 
out of my house because she has shown that a woman’s heart 
beats in her bosom. Why, Christina, your usual judgment is 
at fault in this matter!” And the Senator looked question- 
ingly at his wife. 

“To tell you the truth, papa,” said she, with an unusual 
hesitation in her tone, “I cannot help seaing that that Mr. 
Carlton, who is so comme il faut and so rich——” 

“ Admires Miss Gray! Of course he does. I know no one 
like her ; and though our Lottie is a pretty girl too, in her way, 
she is but a child fresh from school, and Carlton would never 
be attracted by her. He is far too young a man to be impressed 
by school-girl charms; those please older and more Ddlasé 
«characters. A man of four-and-twenty has almost always an 
ideal woman whom he seeks, and sometimes believes he has 
found ; and I should imagine Carlton might reasonably think 

80, concerning Miss Gray.” 
** Do you mean to tell me that Mr. Carlton has really-——” 
“T really mean to tell you nothing. You have eyes as well 
-a8 I, if you only choose to use them. You will sooa find out 
for yourself anything I may fancy I have discovered.” 

“ And what about that dance? If things are as you say, it 
will be useless to send out the invitations, although they are all 
written.” 

* Useless! On the contrary, there will be a better reason 

‘than ever, probably. Despatch Ludwig at once; it is my wish.” 


This was certainly a morning of interviews. When Pearl 
had left the Frau Senatorin she was told a young woman wished 
to see her for a few minutes alone, Pearl hesitated. 

“ Who can she be?” she asked of Ludwig. 

“T believe she has come about the child that was hurt,” 
eaid he. 

On which Pearl went at once into the room where the young 
woman awaited her, 
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“You want to speak to me?” she said in German. 

The woman, dark and soft-eyed as a gipsy, answered in 
English. 

“Yes, miss. You showed good feeling. You will be good 
to the poor little soul. I have fhree of my own, and hard 
work it is to keep them—those three little acrobats; you saw 
them. I could not do much for Izzy; but I saved her from 
some of her beatings, and gave her a bit or a sop now and again. 
Don’t let her go back to the Circus, miss; she'll die of it. It 
was all beaten into her; it’s a way they have. She'd have 
learnt quicker for a helpful word. She wasadear! Might I 
see her once again, miss} She won't be afeard of me. I know 
all about you, and the gentleman is very proud of you. I heard 
him talk this morning to Rienzi, and he said how you were 
taking care of the child.” 

‘If she is asleep you shall see her,” said Pearl, a little em- 
barrassed by the personal turn the conversation had taken. 
“The child would be frightened if she is awake ; she screamed 
out this morning at the thought of the Circus.” 

“You're right, no doubt, miss. And now I have only one 
more thing I can do for the poor little creature. She was 
picked up, near London, in a high-road. We passed with the 
whole caravan. She was gathering primroses; it’s more than a 
year ago now. She was dressed like a little lady; and of course 
old Granny Jones, one of our women, pulled off all her pretty 
clothes at once. But she did not notice these ; they were screwed. 
into the child’s ears. 1 never saw the like before. I took them 
out and kept them; and now I'll give them into your care for 
her, miss. It was her beautiful hair that hid her ears, or 
Granny Jones would have had these pretty things too.” 

“You are good and kind,” said Pearl. “Tell me, for the 
child’s sake, was she not sought after—did she talk of no one4” 

“No ; only ‘Nurse, nurse!’ She cried day and night for 
a week, and nothing could be done with her. They tried 
starving ; she nearly died; then they tried whipping——” 

“Oh, it is terrible!” said Pearl, wincing as though she her- 
self had been struck. “ And you heard of no inquiries ?” 

“None. I even made José—that’s my husband—try to find 
out, He actual went to police-stations and asked, just to please 
me; but all no use.” 

“You must take this for your pretty baby-boy, please,” said 
Pearl, and gave the gipsy-mother five thalers, ‘Take care the 
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dear little fellow doesn’t get a fall too.” The woman blessed 
and thanked Miss Gray, and went on her way rejoicing. 

Pearl took the tiny screw-drops out of the paper, and laying 
them in the palm of her hand examined them. They were made 
to represent forget-me-nots, a turquoise centre set round with 
diamond sparks. 

“Mr. Carlton must know all this,” she thought; “but I 
will tell no one else a word about it.” 

When Frau Steinmann went back to her room she found 
the following note upon her table: 


“HonoureD Frav SENATORIN, 


“You desired to reflect for twenty-four hours on our 
relative positions. Will you pardon me for acting at once? 
I hear that little Isidora is to be placed under the care of Frau 
Trude. Unless there is any objection on the score of our 
original agreement, I would wish to leave you when the poor 
child is taken away. She is a stranger and helpless; I would 
like to attend upon her, and at the same time can seek further 
employment, 

“ With all respect yours, 
“PEARL GRayY.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW HAMBURG DEALS WITH LOVHRS. 


THE sun is setting in golden glory behind the picturesque houses 
that ke, each in its own pretty garden, each built in its own 
style, according to whims of architect or owner, on the banks 
of the Alster. The river here is of great breadth, and spreads 
away countrywards, like a vast sheet of gold-leaf, for it still 
reflects the glorious smile of the departing sun. The day’s work 
is over with its heat, the very boats upon the river seem to 
glide more smoothly, There is no press of business, no hurry ; 
it is rest now for everyone, and pleasant peace. 

The Herr Senator and Mr. Carlton are leaning on the low 
parapet that borders the Steinmanns’ garden, Both gentlemen 
are smoking. The ladies are still sitting at the coffee-table 
under the Linden-tree, where Lottie has been waiting upon her 
parents and their guest in that pretty German fashion that seems 
to give one a retrospective glance into patriarchal times. She 
has prepared the coffee, and handed a cup to each in urn ; sho 
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has carried the silver basket from one to another and offered 
them ‘“Semmel.” Then she brought cigars to the gentlemen 
and a small spirit-lamp, which she held for them while they 
warmed into glowing life the weed so cheering and so soothing 
to the soul of man. Lastly, to crown her favours, Lottie pro- 
duced two dainty liqueur-glasses, and filled and handed to each 
with a nod and asmile. Perhaps, to our English maidens, all 
this may appear infra diq., or savour of “the bar.” But there, 
under the sheltering trees, with rustic chairs and tables, with 
quaintest china set out on snowiest linen, with the family talk 
and the click of knitting-needles, with the accompaniment of a 
distant sonata or Mozart’s variations played steadily—as German 
boys and girls do play—with these easy domestic surroundings 
it would seem quite out of place to have a footman attending 
upon you. It seems meet that a round-faced maiden, one of the 
host’s own daughters, should minister to your wants, and, with 
her dainty linen gown and her bright smiles, make you feel at 
peace with yourself and in harmony with all about you. 

Some such thoughts were in Carlton’s mind as he stood 
blowing cloud after cloud of tobacco-smoke into the clear air. 

‘You are very happy here in your families, Herr Senator,” 
said he; “all this is quite new to me. It seems almost like an 
idyl. We do not know this phase of home-life at all.” 

*¢ Still life would not be a bad name for it, eh?” chuckled 
the Senator. He had a way of chuckling thus whenever he 
was thoroughly pleased with the world in general and himself 
in particular. Fortunately his usual state of mind. 

“ Still life; yes, very well put. I think you are content 
over here, and with far less than we seem to require. I feel 
tempted to settle in Hamburg myself, and become a good and 
steady citizen, like the rest of you.” 

“Tt pleases you just now because you are young, and it is 
all a novelty. You would find it very small, confined, and 
trying after awhile,” 

“Oh, I should conform to that, of course. My desires 
would proportion themselves to what could be obtained about 
me. I am neither restless nor ambitious.” 

“You have as yet known the stirring of no passion, my 
good friend,” said the Senator; “it is that which changes all a 
man’s views and expandsvhis ideas,” 

“No; I admit that my inner life has been very placid. I am 
by no means emotional.” 
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‘¢ And not one easily carried away ?” 

“By my feelings? I think not.” 

“Do you think your head would regulate your affairs of the 
heart 7” 

“Do you mean could I regard marriage in the light of a 
commercial speculation ?” 

“‘ My good friend, you are far too young to think of marriage 
seriously at all.” 

“‘T am surprised to hear you say that, Herr Senator. Your 
men here seem to engage themselves before the down is on their 
lips.” ; 

“‘ Ah, and you can boast of a handsome pair of whiskers ! 
Ha, ha! Yes, true enough. Our very young men do engage 
themselves, and there is no end to the talk,*the fuss, the pomp, 
and parade. ‘Bridal’ visits are paid, dinners and suppers are 
given, at which ‘the happy pair’ is inordinately distinguished 
and féted. Two great bouquets are laid upon the table to mark 
the place of honour for the betrothed ; they dance, but they 
dance only with one another; they sit in corners hand in hand. 
Should this punctilio be disregarded, Heinrich is voted cold and 
Amalia indifferent. Then this wondrous month of courtship 
over, Heinrich departs. He goes off to England or America, or 
God knows where, to improve his mind and get new ideas, 
Meanwhile Amalia sits over her tambour-frame, or practises her 
little sonatines, and thinks back on the month of fétes and 
splendour, and finds life very dull since Heinrich went abroad.” 

* And then?” asked Carlton, laughing. 

“And then? Why Heinrich does or does not return to 
Amalia, as the case may be. Sometimes these bridal enterprises 
are, after a lapse of years, consummated in a commonplace mar- 
riage. Just as often Heinrich finds someone he likes better 
over the seas, where all is new and attractive to his inexpe- 
rience. Thus it happened to that poor Adelheid von Bingen, 
whose ‘ Brautigam’ (they are all called bridegrooms here from 
the first day of betrothal, you must know) deserted her for a 
mignonne American. It does occur, too, that the ‘ Braut’ sees 
some man she prefers to the absent lover; that is a rare case, 
however. If all goes weli the happy pair settle down to a 
placid uneventful life. The wife bears children, mends linen, 
makes coffee, and the husband spends his time in money-getting 
and smoking. He has one hour daily of positive recreation, and 
that is spent in gossiping with his fellow-townsmen on the Ex- 
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change. The amount of scandal hatched and propagated there 
would amaze you, Mr. Carlton, who live in a great city where 
you don’t even know your neighbours’ names. Why here we 
know how many coats he has, and feel aggrieved if we discover 
that his wardrobe is more extensive than ours.” 

‘ But still one hears so much of the cultivation, the artistic 
tastes of German women, and of the scientific and practical 
knowledge of your men.” 

“T do not think you can have heard so flattering an account 
of us Hamburgers, Mr. Carlton. We seem to walk in a narrow 
groove ; we strive perpetually to increase our riches; and we 
vic with one another in the luxury of our social banquets. 
Money and appetitp are the gods we worship, and to whom we 
sacrifice our time, hope, and thoughts. There is a new sct of 
reformers springing up in this old city of ours now—people of 
refinement and cultivation quite above the commercial ruck. 
Those few are moving towards progress and a higher culture, 
and others no doubt may in course of time follow in this better 
direction.” 

“You, Herr Senator, who judge so clearly, and thoroughly 
appreciate this upward striving, are surely among those who 
assume an advanced line of thought?” 

“1T% Ohno! my path is among the mediocre portion of 
our community. I happen to have seen a little more of life, 
both abroad and at home, than most of my fellow-burghers. 
Therefore I am able to recognise our shortcomings. But I am 
very little better than my neighbours, and hope I incline to 
judge leniently in all these matters. Why should I assume the 
right to cavil? Ihave worked steadily, and gradually risen ; I 
have taken a good wife, and she has borne some healthy 
children. We lead a temperate, orderly, regular life, but it is 
commonplace. My son Felix may some day distinguish him- 
self; he shall have the chance of doing so, at least. As for 
Lotta, she has accomplishments ; she knows French and English; 
she is, in fact, as well educated as any girl in hercircle. But 
she has not the intellectual grasp that would enable her to attack 
or fathom such duties, such possibilities as life holds for those 
women whose ambition rises beyond entertaining a social coterie, 
or ruling a household as successfully as her neighbours do.” 

“I wish I could honestly declare that so worthy an ambition 
reigned among Englishwomen. I do indeed feel that you are 
ahead of us as regards practical education and sensible views of 
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social duties. Your women live for something beyond shopping 
and showing off their finery in public. In fact, you have a 
higher domestic standard.” 

“Perhaps. But there is a reverse to our medal, as you will 
find, if you have a chance of meeting some of our most culti- 
vated men, To them women appear only as domestic slaves, 
without ‘a thought beyond their cooking and cleaning. You 
seem half inclined to run down your pretty countrywomen, 
Mr. Carlton ; and yet, if one might judge them by so charming 
a specimen as our Miss Gray ‘4 

“ Judge of the generality of English girls by her? Oh, Mr. 
Steinmann, you would indeed draw some erroneous conclu- 
sions !” 2 
‘Ys she so brilliant an exception, then?” asked the Senator, 
with one of his odd chuckles. 

Carlton paused a moment, and into his eyes came a soft 
look. 

“JT think Pearl Gray the most lovable, the most perfect of 
women.” 

But you have seen very little of her.” 

“Enough to have arrived at a just conclusion, [ think. I 
am not given to judging hastily.” 

“ Still, as you are very young, you must know you are very 
likely to be especially impressionable.” 

Quite old enough to trust my impressions in this instance, 
and to act upon them.” 

‘Ts it really so serious with you, Mr. Carlton ?” 

“Quite. Good-bye, Herr Senator.” 

“ Going so soon ?” 

“T have not been to the Giinsegasse to-day to inquire after 
little Dora, and it is getting late.” 

‘ Yn that case I dare not detain you. Is this to be a deci- 
give visit ?” 

“Yes. I must know my fate before I return to England. 
You have been a good friend to her and to me, Herr Senator. 
May I come in by-and-by, and tell you how I have fared 2” 

“By all means. God speed you! I think you have not 
much to fear, Du reste, you have our proverb in English too— 
about faint heart ?” 

“Yes; but I mean to win fair lady.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
FAIR LADY CONSENTS. 


Miss Gray was living temporarily in the Ginsogasse on the 
ground-floor. She had remained firm in her resolve to quit her 
comfortable home “An der Alster,” and to take up her post as 
nurse to poor little Dora, for so Mademoiselle de Montalba was 
now called. After the consultation with her husband, tho Frau 
Senatorin had had a further interview with Miss Gray, an inter- 
view in which the elder lady had shown far more kindness and 
consideration than the younger at all anticipated. Frau Stein- 
mann even begged Miss Gray to remain with her, at all events, 
fora time. But Pearl considered herself bound to the helpless, 
hapless stranger, whose wistful eyes and pleading voice had 
appealed to her active sympathy; and therefore the Frau Sena- 
torin’s offer was firmly though gratefully declined. Then Herr 
Steinmann made Miss Gray a present of a sum of money, “to 
meet present difficulties, and make everything as comfortable as 
possible for the poor little invalid.” And this was said and 
done in so fatherly a fashion, that Pearl, who was blessed with 
true womanly tact which seldom errs in such matters, had felt 
her pride should lead her rather to accept than decline go spon- 
taneous a kindness, 

Little Dora was recovering, but very slowly. It seemed as 
though a breath of strong wind must carry her away into some 
other gentler world. She looked to Pearl for everything, and 
bore all pain bravely if Pearl was near to comfort and soothe. 
Sweet Pearl! To her it had never seemed difficult to speak 
tenderly, to move softly, to devote herself to others ; how casy 
in this case where the other was a helpless child seemingly 
dependent upon her for the very breath of life ! 

When Hubert Carlton lifted the latch of the street-door of 
No. 40 in the Ginsegasse, and walked quietly on and into 
Miss Gray’s sitting-room, he saw her kneeling beside the couch 
on which little Dora was falling gently into slumber. The sun’s 
light had all gone by this time, but the soft summer afterglow 
still remained, and lit up even the dismal little street with 
glory. Something of this halo had penetrated the dim room, on 
whose threshold Cazlton paused to look at one of its occupants. 

Pearl had been reading, but the book had fallen from her 
hevid, and she herself-had sunk upon the floor, resting her face 
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on the arm of little Dora. -Pearl’s open eyes were fixed on the 
glimpse of rose-coloured sky visible above the opposite houses, 
and her thoughts were as far away as her vision. She, too, 
might have been asleep for any heed she took of the new-comer. 

He stood watching her; he noted the wave in her bright 
hair, the straight line of brow, the sweet mouth, and the firm 
little chin: that gave such a look of resolution to her face. He 
saw the clear steadfast eyes looking upwards, as though full of 
faith and hope ; he knew—how well !—the lovely flush of sur- 
prise and welcome with which she would turn to greet him 
when he chose to speak. But before he had opened his lips 
Pearl became aware of his presence, and turned towards him 
with a smile, but without any astonishment at his being there. 
He had been so vividly in her thoughts, it seemed natural to 
see him by her side. She rose and gave him one hand, laying 
the other on her lips, and whispered : 

“Pray do not wake her.” 

He drew her gently with him into the passage. 

“‘T dare not speak in there,” he said ; “I always disturb her, 
and then you send me away. Will you grant me a favour 
to-night? Come out with me for half an hour, Miss Gray. You 
are looking pale; you have been shut up too long.” 

“Oh, I must not come out, as you know well,” she said, 
smiling. 

“ Must not come out? What possibly can prevent you ?” 

‘The moral atmosphere of Hamburg, and the sense of the 
proprieties so strongly developed even under the white linen cap 
of the good Frau Trude.” . 

‘Frau Trude be—bothered. Seriously, Miss Gray, I can 
take no refusal to-night. I must speak to you, and you must 
come with me and hear what I have to say. You have refused 
twice before, and it is no such very great favour I ask, is it? I 
have a thousand things to say to you, for the day after to-morrow 
I am going away.” 

“Going? So suddenly ?” 

Yes : I did not expect to be recalled just yet. My mother 
wants me, and has always found me an obedient son hitherto, 
so I must not disappoint her now. What can’t be cured—you 
know the rest. I-want your advice before I leave Hamburg, 
and there is our little charge to be discussed.” 

To her the music of that small word our, spoken by him as 
no other man could have spoken it, attuned all else he said to a 
touching minor that vibrated on her very heartstrings. 
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“TI will come at once,” she said. 

When they were out in the sweet summer air together, these 
two young people walked for awhile in silence. The old Arab 
proverb can never have a more golden meaning than in a mutual 
and comprehensive silence, like this that fell upon these two, 
who felt, and trembled in the knowledge, that each loved the 
other. They wandered on over the badly-paved streets, away 
through the St. Georg’s Thor, and outward along the town-bank 
of the Alster. Then with one accord they looked across at the 
picturesque houses on the other side of the river, now growing 
dim in the fast-rising mist, and recognising the most familiar by 
its turret-window, both exclaimed “ Steinmanns’!” with which 
original remark the spell of silence was broken. 

‘‘T have been dining there, and only just left them,” said 
Carlton. ‘They all send kindly greetings to you. As for the 
Senator, you know you have quite won his heart.” 

“ It is a good heart,” remarked Pearl in German. 

‘Yes, for a Hamburg heart, very good,” said he. 

“ Are you still so prejudiced, Mr. Carlton ?” 

“ Prejudiced $ Certainly not. Indeed, I begin to feel that 
I am losing the power of criticising, of thinking independently. 
I feel so humanely disposed towards all the world, for my world 
is 80 kind to me just now.” 

“T am glad.” 

‘It is your doing.” 

“Your world’s kindness my doing ?” 


“Yes, Pearl, because I love you, and you are all the world 
to me.” 


It would have been really dark now, had not the gentle 
moon come out on her nightly wandering, and beamed with a 
placid smile on the Alster. But the river took the look coldly, 
without the rosy blush the sun had called forth upon her rippling 
face. The ripples were broadening into wavelets under the 
steady oar of the ferryman, who, chanting lowly, was taking a 
“ Liebespaar ” across from the town-bank to that on which the 
villas stood. 

The moon looked down on the lovers with seeming com- 
placency, as looked the rugged boatman, without any seeming, 
at the glitter of a silver piece in his brown hand. He anointed 
the money in his own fashion for luck, and transferred it to the 
little brown sack that hung by a cord around his neck. Time 
was when a woman he loved had made that money-bag for him, 
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and worked his initials and hers on it in red wool, and given 
it to him with a'sounding kiss. He had forgotten the woman 
and her kisses long ago, but the bag being strong had outlasted 
more perishable things, and held his present love safe within 
its closely-drawn strings. Those two whom the boatman had 
ferried across walked away arm-in-arm, very near, very dear, 
unspeakably happy. 

Is it a fool’s paradise, this of loving and being loved? Who 
can tell? Yet would not the wisest of us willingly be thought 
a fool, if in good faith he once again might tread the blessed 
paths of that same paradise } 

Hubert and Pearl knew the path to be blessed, and knew 
themselves among the happiest of mortals, as truly they were; 
for in the eager and sincere hope and trustfulness of a young 
and honest love, they had plighted their faith to one another. 

‘We have come back again, Herr Senator, as you see,” 
said Carlton, pleased to find old Steinmann perambulating the 
verandah alone. 

* Ah, I told you so,” said he, chuckling; and he took his 
yard-long pipe from his lips and gave Pearl a hearty and most 
unexpected kiss on hers. ‘I saw it all from the first,” he con- 
tinued, “ Why, it is only a fortnight since, after all; but it 
geerns you met years ago, and Mr. Carlton gave you his heart 
on the spot. I must hear more about all that from you, little 
miss. A lady always remembers these things more accurately, 
does she not? And now, what will my good wife say, I wonder ? 
Don’t you be afraid, my child ; you can touch her kind heart in 
the soft place, if you will be a little humble about it, and just do 
as I tell you.” 

“She will do anything you wish, Herr Senator. I will 
answer for that,” said Carlton, with that assumption of authority 
so delightful to a girl in the man she loves, so hateful in anyone 
else. 

‘Of course she will,” whispered Pearl, and her hand crept 
shyly into his. 

“Well then, you will win the day satisfactorily,” said the 
Senator. “ You goin quietly by yourself; they are all in the 
sitting-room at work. You go straight to the mother, put your- 
self on your knees, look up into her face, and say, ‘Please 
forgive me: we love one another ; please be kind to us and tell 
me what todo!’ Then you will hear what she has to say. It 
is always well to make your peace with the mother, the rest 
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comes easily then; and you were just a little bit too inde- 
pendent, missy, in walking off with your protégée when you 
were entreated to stay with us. So be penitent; you can afford 
it, you happy girl! I envy you both. Don’t be afraid, child ; 
Christine’s heart is good, although her tongue is a little sharp. 
If you are gentle, the woman’s feeling within her will melt 
towards you; for she herself was wooed and won once, though 
it may be difficult to believe it now.” 

The womanly heart of the Frau Senatorin was touched, and 
she received Pearl with unexpected cordiality. They had not 
met since the day of Dora’s removal. Perhaps Frau Steinmann 
had thought over the girl’s conduct, and felt that she did not 
deserve the harshness shown to her. Now, as matters had turned 
out, nothing should be spared in celebrating the betrothal of 
Miss Gray and Mr. Carlton. As Lotta had not been honoured 
by that gentleman’s preferenco, it was certainly better that 
another inmate of Steinmann’s house should be thus dis- 
tinguished than that a ray of English glory should fall upon the 
proud head of those conceited Von Bingens. Thus femininely 
logical, the Frau Senatorin argued in her maternal bosom, and 
gladly gave Miss Gray the benefit of her satisfactory conclusions. 

So it came about that a cosy little party was presently 
assembled around the family table, where tea (save the mark !) 
was poured through a suspended silver sieve, and where the 
flavour of luke-warm water was evidently mistaken for the 
fragrance of “the cup that cheers.” 

“Tt is dreadful to think that to-morrow will be your last 
night, Mr. Carlton,” said Lotta, raising her eyebrows. “I do 
not understand how you can bear to tear yourself away ; it 
seems almost hard-hearted of you. But as you are going to stay 
for our little dance, you must insist on Miss Gray’s being of the 
party too. Why you ought never to be apart now, you know.” 

Lotta was warming into enthusiasm over the “ Brautpaar,” 
the first with which she had come into intimate contact. The 
betrothed being foreigners, it seemed to devolve on her to keep 
them up to the traditional standard of devotion that Hamburg 
requires of its lovers. 

“Oh yes, she will come; I promise in her name,” said 
Carlton, evidently proud of his newly-acquired authority. 

“Of course, yes,” said Frau Steinmann; “it would not at 
all do for you to be absent, Miss Gray. What a surprise to our 
friends! They will actually believe that we have made up this 
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party to celebrate your betrothal.” (It was only natural that the 
Frau Senatorin should speak a little ruefully as her eyes fell on 
her own Lotta, whose betrothal she had hoped to celebrate on 
this occasion. ) 

‘Then our friends will draw a just conclusion,” chuckled 
old Steinmann, rubbing his hands. “TI decided this party 
should be given, and I had this object in view all along. If 
Mr. Carlton had not plucked up courage to speak for himself 
to-night, I should have gone and spoken for him in the morning. 
Before the invitations were sent out I determined this dance 
should be given in honour of our English ‘ Brautpaar.’ Now, 
Lotta, get lemons and sugar; for I am going to brew a bowl of 
steaming punch to celebrate the occasion. And we will drink 
to the health, happiness, and prosperity of the young couple 
before we separate, and give them such a cry of ‘ Vivat /’ as our 
walls have not heard since little Lina’s christening.” 


CHAPTER VIL 
A BRIDAL FETE, 


THERE was no rain to damp the lights or spirits on the occasion 
of the thé dansant given by the Steinmanns (in Hamburg it 
is not the lady of the house alone who invites guests, but the 
family collectively) on this lovely July evening. They had not 
dignified the intended festival by calling it a ball; but such it 
undoubtedly was, and carried out with an elaboration and in 
an artistic spirit unknown to our ordinary matter-of-fact English 
party-givers. The entire garden was lighted up. Festoons of 
brightly-coloured lamps depended from the boughs of sombre 
trees ; tiny saucers, containing lights that looked like giant glow- 
worms twinkling, were laid about among grass and ferns. Here 
and there a brilliant star, or crown, or anchor stood forth in bold 
relief against a dark background, and dazzled the eyes that met 
its refracted rays, as if they had come out of shadow into mid- 
day sunshine. Two bands were playing; one within, the other 
in the garden and at sufficient distance to render its strains in- 
audible to the dancers, who were gliding smoothly over the 
glassy parquet of the Saal, without which no German house of 
any pretension is considered complete. At Steinmanns’ this Saal 
was set apart for dancing purposes, and only used as a dining- 
room on state occasions. It was, in its way, unique, and un- 
doubtedly a very handsome apartment. To-night, a gala-night, 
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it was lighted by wax candles that lent amazing lustre to the 
erystal chandeliers in which they were placed, and these again 
were brilliantly reflected in magnificent mirrors inserted in the 
oak panelling of the walls. Those walls, the floor, and the ceil- 
ing too, were all decorated with designs in parqueterie, which 
was inlaid in arabesques in darker wood showing forth boldly on 
the smooth groundwork of polished oak. At the far end of the 
Saal was a massive balcony supported by carved pillars, where 
the musicians were placed. The window recesses contained 
velvet-cushioned causeuses ; but along the level of the room there 
was neither chair nor table, for these would have impeded the 
progress of the dancers, and here their comfort alone was con- 
sidered. At the farther end of the Saal a broad doorway, 
draped with velvet turtains, led into the ante (or what with us. 
would be the drawing) room. Here a border of parqueterie 
enclosed the square carpet in the centre, and here the regular. 
German family sofa, round table, six high chairs, and two “ easy” 
ones formed the furniture. The huge white china stove, with 
its bright brass doors, must be mentioned too; for it and the 
large square piano, standing in grand isolation against the farther 
wall, occupied a considerable space, and added to the comfort 
and entertainment of the family wont to congregate here on long 
evenings. 

To-night this room was crowded with chairs for all comers, 
and on the sofa sat the Frau Senatorin in state, waiting to give 
the place of honour by her side to some expected guest. Specula- 
tion concerning this coming guest was rife, for it was noted and 
commented on by all present that neither to Frau von Bingen, 
to the Frau Biirgermeisterin, or even to the Frau Generalin von 
Ingelsheim was this place offered. And to the conventional 
German mind that uncomfortable seat on the sofa by the hostess’s. 
side is equivalent to mounting a temporary throne, and sym- 
bolises the lofty social status with which that hostess wishes to, 
accredit you. 

Some chatting girls had coaxed Lotta in eager whispers to. 
tell them “who was expected.” But Lotta would not say; she 
put her finger to her lips mysteriously and laughed inwardly, 
rejoicing over the possession of that secret, at present shared by 
none of the gueste. 

At last there was a stir at the door that led on to the landing, 
The expected “ somebody” had arrived. Then the Herr Senator 
himself threw the curtains back and walked into the room with 
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dignity, followed by Miss Gray and Mr. Carlton. Pearl wore a 
simple white dress, high at the throat, slightly open at the 
wrists, and in her hair one pale rose. She was leaning on the 
arm of her handsome young lover, and thus in the presence of a 
distinguished crowd was led up to the Frau Senatorin by that 
lady’s delighted husband. He indeed felt the onus of all this 
ceremonial on his shoulders, inasmuch as he considered himself 
responsible for the conduct of the two principal persons whose 
advent had caused such looks of wonder on the faces of all 
beholders, 

“Miss Gray as bride* will take the place of honour,” an- 
nounced Senator Steinmann, on which Lotta and Lina stepped 
forward and handed to Pearl, the one a wreath, the other a 
bouquet of choice flowers. Neither was “the bridegroom ” 
ignored during these ceremonies, as the gentleman who bears 
that title in England usually is. To Carlton was ostentatiously 
offered the centre seat on the sofa, which he respectfully but 
firmly declined, taking his stand at some little distance from his 
betrothed. This “English coldness” at once gave rise to in- 
vidious remarks on the evident absence of proper lover-like 
feeling. The good Hamburgers do not believe in affection 
unless it is proved by outward and visible signs, once, not 
politely, but forcibly, described as “armwork” by a frigid 
English soul. 

The spell of astonished silence broken by this strange con- 
duct on the “ bridegroom’s” part, a sudden reaction towards 
noisy talk set in. There was no knitting on this gala-night, 
even among the matrons, so the tongues could wag the faster. 
The Frau Generalin, a gentle-faced white-haired woman, at once 
went up to Pearl and gave her a motherly kiss and blessing, 
after which other ladies followed with their congratulations. 
Our Queen holding a Drawing-room could not have had more 
homage paid to her than this simple little English maiden, with 
whont bee aaa hours ago no one would have thought of 
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Carlton watched the scene with a keen appreciation of all its 
odd details, and thinking over the sudden change his declaration 
had made in Pearl’s position, smiled with natural satisfaction as 
well as amusement. And then, forgetting her surroundings, he 
began to watch Pearl only, his Pearl, who seemed to him indeed 


® A betrothed wife is called a bride in Germany. 
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beyond price, and oh how infinitely superior to the fine ladies 
about her! But not these alone offered congratulations; the 
gentlemen came up in their turn. They had been standing in 
groups about the room, and as far as they could from the ladies 
seated around (another social arrangement perhaps not peculiar 
to Hamburg). There the men buttonholed one another, and 
repeated in whispers the latest gossip heard on “’Change ” that 
afternoon. But from the moment Carlton entered the room, he 
Lecame the leading topic for comment and conversation. That 
Miss Gray was a modest pretty English girl, who when a gover- 
ness certainly owned no mark banco, everyone knew; so there 
was no need to discuss her. She had proved herself able to 
catch a big fish, had landed him safely, and now must be ex- 
pected to look after gnd keep him. It was the size and nature 
of the fish that interested these commercial gentlemen. 

Suggestions as to his social standing and business enterprises 
were rife among them; there was much speculation as to how 
many mark banco he really owned, and still more as to “ what 
line he was in.” On all these subjects rumour had been busy, 
and astonishing theories were built up on vaguest foundations. 
He had brought excellent letters of introduction; he had gone 
over the chief factories and visited principals in their offices and 
their houses ; but beyond a vague hint about “ export trade” no 
one had received any information as to Carlton’s special branch. 
That he had “unlimited credit ” was evident from the letter of 
a London banker to a banker in Hamburg, and that was the only 
positive fact hitherto ascertained. A very important fact, how- 
ever, for mercantile Hamburgers. 

That Mr. Carlton had come over on # wife-seeking mission 
had occurred to most of the speculators, and they had looked 
forward to his finding a fitting helpmate among their, comely 
daughters. With what pride and pleasure should she be sent 
over the sea to that wonderful London, a éerra incognita to most 
of them, and always spoken of with a certain awe as to its 
mysterious wealth and vastness! Not very long ago there had 
appeared in Hamburg the red-haired scion of—no, not exactly a 
noble house—but one at the very head of London commerce : 
one Richard Gumption, a provision merchant, who owned huge 
warehouses and two wondrous shops (“ dépéts” the Hamburgers 
called them), where the “upper ten” of England came in person 
to consult with and purchase the season’s delicacies from Gumption 
senior, whose son had wooed and won proud Anna yon pa 
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sheim, the General’s daughter. Six months later, two spectacled 
youths from home had seen Mrs. Gumption, jun., driving in an 
open canary-coloured carriage, drawn by magnificent black horses 
in Hyde Park. 

What wonder, then, that Mr. Carlton’s arrival should have 
caused much anticipatory fluttering among the dovecots of 
Hamburg, especially since the male birds so evidently approved his 
position. It was not wise of the Steinmanns to have thrust that 
English miss in the way of their own daughter; they were far 
too desirous to show her off. A governess was still a rara avis in 
this oddly contradictory town, where the daughters waited upon 
you in primitive fashion at the coffee-hour, and a fairy-like 
entertainment enchanted you and a hundred other guests later in 
the evening. < 

Towards that same governess, seated on the throne of honour, 
the gentlemen who had indulged in these surmises and ex- 
planations now in their turn advanced, and, with elaborate bows, 
made florid speeches of congratulation. Perhaps those who 
listened to Miss Gray’s gentle reply, or looked into her honest 
eyes, as she smiled her thanks, concluded that Carlton had not 
chosen so insignificant a wife after all, That she was courteous, 
well-bred, and pretty, no one could deny. 

Presently the tempting strains of a waltz were heard through 
the curtained doorway, and ere long several couples were 
Scr gliding, or skimming over the well-waxed floor of the 

-room. 


‘‘Come out with me, my Pearl,” whispered Carlton, who, 
weary of the ceremonies, had approached his betrothed; “you 
have sat in state quite long enough.” 

“Or done penance ; which do you think it was, Hugh ?” she 
replied, rising, and laying her hand on his arm. 

With a formal bow to the hostess, who had “delighted to do 
them honour,” the lovers left the room, passed down the stairs, 
crossed the verandah, and were soon out in the garden, following 
one of the winding paths, on which shone the light of hundreds 
of coloured lamps. 


CHAPTER VIL 
A LONG FAREWELL 


“Tue suffering on a stool of repentance cannot be compared with 
the ordeal of presentation through which I have just passed,” 
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said Pearl, with a sigh of relief. “It is delightful to come out 
into this delicious air again, and be alone—with you.” 

‘Then you are really glad to be with me, little love ?” 

‘¢ What do you think?” she said, stopping short, holding his 
arm firmly, and looking straight into his eyes. 

Whatdélid he think! That she was the sweetest, the most 
lovable woman he had ever had the good fortune to know. He 
did not say it to her in words, but he conveyed his meaning 
effectively in another manner. 

‘‘Be sure to write down your guardian’s address for me, 
Pearl,” said he presently ; “I shall call on him as soon as I get 
to town. When did you see him last?” 

“Three years ago. I have not been home—that is, in 
England—since. Y®u know I have no home, Hugh.” 

‘¢So much the better. We will make one of our own.” 

‘‘T can hardly realise it all yet; it is like a wonderful dream. 
That first day when we met you on the Jungfernstieg—do you 
remember, Hugh? Lotta and Lina and I were walking, and 
you and the Senator were standing on the steps of the hotel. 
Then you were introduced, and I fancied I remembered your 
face. It was strange, after all those years. And then I saw that 
you recognised me.” 

“ From the first, child, I could see the little woman in her 
black frock again, making big steps to keep up with the 
governess. How much smaller and slighter you were than your 
companions, you poor little darling! And the other day, when 
you first looked up at me, I saw the same trustful look in your 
eyes as that which met mine on a most auspicious day.” 

“Do you mean that day when I went out alone in the snow?” 

“Yes; and you feared to walk over the slippery pathway, 
and IT helped you. I seemed to remember the touch of your 
little fingers as they lay in mine. I certainly recognised the 
bright smile that changed the solemn little face three weeks ago, ‘ 
Just as it did—how many years since ?” 

“ Hight.” 

‘Yes, eight. You were ten, I sixteen; now, together, we 
are over forty.” 

“Tt is all very wonderful, don’t you think ?” 

“Tt is all very delightful, Pearl, don’t you think 1” 

After which there is another silence, in which so much is said 


without words. Suddenly Pearl exclaims, as the thought comes 
into her mind : 
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Hubert, I quite dread what your mother will say.” 

“What she will say I really cannot tell you; I don’t know, 
and I don’t care.” 

“You are doubtful, Hugh. I feel that, dear. Are you sure 
you are right in making this sacrifice, in binding yourself thus— 
before—until y” 

“Little woman, I have bound myself, and you hold my word 
asa pledge. Jam making no sacrifice—I am nohero. Nothing 
in it all is for your sake, sweetheart, but only for my own; for 
you are the only girl I have ever known whom [ have desired 
to have as my wife, my companion for life.” 

‘But when you are so far away, Hugh, and see others ; and 
Lady Caroline gives you her reasons, and persuades you and 
shows you all from her point of view Oh, Hubert, consider 
before it is too late !” 

“TI have considered, Pearl; and nobody’s persuading, not 
even my mother’s, could affect or change my resolution now. I 
shall be back in December; and Christmas, I trust, will see us 
man and wife, Think of it, little darling. What a pity the sea 
doesn’t freeze! Why, we could skate across, hand in hand. If 
you were tired, I could push you in one of those famous little 
pledges.” 

“What nonsense, Hugh!” 

“T love talking nonsense to you; you are such a child, and 
have such a laugh. Oh, my Pearl, you have made me very, 
very happy !” 

* What shall I work you as a Christmas present?” she asks, 
after another pause. 

“I cannot tell you, dear. I do not wear embroidered 
amoking-caps or slippers either. By-the-bye, what am I to give 
you, Pearl ?” 

“ Ah, I could tell, if only I had the courage. I have been 
longing to ask you ever since—ever since——” 

“‘Vesterday |—dear me! And you dare not. Heavens, 
child, are you afraid of me# Is there anything possible that I 
could, and would not, get for you, do for you?” Ho speaks 
with a loving thrill in his voice that gladdens her heart. 

“What I want to ask is about little Dora. Could you— 
would you—might I——?” 

Pearl’s ways were very winning. She was so natural, so 
thoroughly in earnest in all she did; and when she pleadod— 
for anothcr—the tenderest pathos shone in her eyes, and made 
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them very lovely to look into. Hubert stood facing-her, his 
hands on her arms, watching her closely. He felt that every 
moment was adding to his love for her. He loved her for her 
beauty, for her gentleness and modesty, and for her very fear 
lest she should ask too much of him—of him, to whom at this 
moment nothing seemed impossible that she might choose to 
demand. 

“Well, Pearl, what about little Dora? You are satisfied 
about her ultimate recovery, are you not?” 

“Quite, yes. And I know you mean to have her looked 
after, for I heard what you said to Frau Trude this evening ; 
but, oh Hubert, I do not want to leave her here, she is such a 
tender little darling. Let me take her to our home, when we 
have one ; will youg” 

‘‘Of course, Pearl, if you wish it; but you may be pre- 
paring no end of trouble for yourself. You cannot tell how 
this child may turn out, poor little wretch ; literally picked up 
in the street for the sake of her golden hair.” 

* But she was well-dressed ; and those little forget-me-nots 
in her ears, that I showed you, are valuable. Now I begin to 
dread that some day they may lead to her identification, and 
then I shall lose her.” 

“Not much fear of that, Pearl. What I dread for you is 
that she may turn out badly as she grows older.” 

“Surely not, Hugh. She is too young to remember any 
harm ; and her nature is so sweet and gentle, I know she can 
learn all that is good, if I am only good enough to teach her.” 

“You, Pearl? Why you are avery angel! Sometimes I 
almost fear to see that you have got wings, and will soar away 
out of my grasp; and then I feel that I must hold you close— 
so close—to keep you, darling, to realise you are my very own.” 

They were so lost to the outside world—these happy two— 
that Lina’s laughter made them start as if they had believed 
themselves in a solitude. 

“T promised to find you,” cried the child, “and I have 
found you; and how you were whispering! I could not hear 
a word, You are to come directly, and dance. Everyone is 
asking about you, and wondering where you are. They want 
‘a see the Brautpaar dance ; they were invited on purpose, you 

Ow. ” 

“Well, little Lina, we will come if we must,” said Carlton, 

regretfully ; “ you lead the way.” 
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‘Qh no, big brother-in-law ; I prefer taking your arm; then 
I can keep you both in order. Come!” 

Lina the peremptory having decided to take the lovers into 
custody, escape was impossible. 

That there must be some subtle harmony between this odd 
English Liebespaar is evident, as they glide down the ball-room, 
moving gently, gracefully together. They have never danced 
with one another before; but both habitually move quietly, 
both hate display of any kind, hence their facility in the some- 
what intricate movements of the ¢rots temps. As to the rushing 
speed of the valse d deux temps, Carlton utterly abhorred it, 
declaring it to be no waltz at all, only a mad galop danced to 
the wrong tune. 

“Die Englander!” “Das Brautpaar!% whisper the Ham- 
burgers ; and the other dancers pause, comment, and admire. 
Carlton’s imperturbable coolness stands him in good stead, and 
in his quiet way he enjoys the sensation caused by himself and 
his sweet bride-elect ; giving her, of course, the chief credit of 
their joint performance. She, a loving woman, is far too much 
absorbed in him to have a thought for or about herself while he 
is near, and so surrenders to the delight of the present. She 
feels that to rest on his arm, to be tenderly cared for and guided 
by him, is the highest form of bliss she has ever known, and 
above any idea of happiness she ever thought possible in this 
world, which hitherto has not presented itself to her in the 
brightest colours. 

At supper the betrothed receive another ovation. Two bou- 
quets, standing in a wondrous tower built of snowy serviettes, 
mark the place of honour in the centre of the longest table, 
opposite host and hostess. And towards the end of a really 
sumptuous banquet the Herr Senator rises, and amidst noisy 
acclamations makes a long and elaborate speech. Finally, he 
proposes the health, happiness, and the prosperity of the young 
couple, whose praises he has been proclaiming for full twenty 
minutes. Then all the guests cry “Vivat/” and coming from 
the farthest parts of the room, carry their brimming glasses, to 
touch the bumpers held by Carlton and Miss Gray, and wish 
them, in person, “Vivats/” Those seated near lean across one 
another or the table, and accomplish their Anstoszen in that fashion. 

During the Herr Senator’s long and complimentary speech, 
Pearl’s eyes have filled with tears, and on each cheek has come 
a glowing spot which deepens at the further homage paid to 
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her by the guests. It is only natural that the many emotions 
crowded into the last four-and-twenty hours should begin to tell 
upon her, whose life has hitherto been so uneventful. Carlton, 
with the ever-watchful eyes of a proud lover, feels that Pearl’s 
strength has been overtaxed, and with a whispered word to the 
Frau Senatorin obtains leave to take his darling away from further 
public scrutiny. Good old Steinmann himself attended Miss 
Gray to the carriage, and took the seat by her side. 

‘‘T will see the dear child safely home, Mr. Carlton,” he said. 
“My wife told me to be sure and do so. It was a pity the 
little miss did not occupy her own room at our house to-night. 
She is too tired to have any spirit left for more love-talk ; so 
you had better walk home and let your cigar console you, my 
friend. Your lady fair has to say a long farewell to you to- 
morrow, and she must not cry any tears overnight. They come 
too easily after so much excitement.” 

But as the Herr Senator spoke, Pearl laid her soft hand on 
his, and said, pleadingly : 

: . Oh, please let him come too, and I will laugh all the way 
ome !” 

So he came too; and though there was not much laughter, 
there were not many tears, either then or the next afternoon 
when Carlton said that long farewell, and started wd Harburg 
and Hanover to London. 

At least not many tears seen by other eyes than little Dora’s, 
who loved Pearl so very dearly, and who, crying too in her 
childish sympathy, consoled the sorrowful maiden, “‘ whose lover 
had sailed over the sea.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
THE SHADOWS. 

From that gala evening Miss Gray’s relations with the Frau 
Senatorin were re-established on a friendlier footing than before. 
Carlton had succeeded in ingratiating himself with his hostess 
during the last days of his stay in Hamburg, and to her, know- 
ing her power, he had specially recommended his dear Pearl. 
Frau Steinmann, thus appealed to, considered this trust as an 
honour, and acted up to it with the conscientiousness which was 
her chief characteristic in all her relations in life. As for the 
other members of the Steinmann family they had never ceased. 
to look on Miss Gray with admiring affection. 

Lotta had spent the previous summer at Heligoland, at the 
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house of her uncle who had married an English lady and made 
his home on the “ bathing island.” There Lotta met Pearl, who 
at that time was the ill-treated companion of an irascible red- 
faced Frau Hofrathin from Berlin. This lady suffered from 
acute attacks of rheumatism and bad temper—bad for her no 
doubt, but worse for her dependents, Lotta’s aunt had helped 
the Frau Hofrithin two years before to obtain the services of an 
‘English miss.” Miss Gray came over to accept the situation, 
strongly recommended by a certain collegiate “ lady principal ” 
who had been applied to. 

While Lotta stayed in Heligoland she saw much of Miss 
Gray, and wrote to her family in Hamburg glowing accounts of 
her new friend’s attractions and accomplishments. One day the 
Frau Hofrathin in a paroxysm of totallg underserved wrath, 
perhaps maddened by rheumatic suffering, struck Miss Gray a 
furious blow. On this the girl’s patience came to a sudden end. 
When the Frau Hofrithin recovered her mental equilibrium, she 
humbly apologised to her companion, and with tears implored 
her “ to look it over,” forget it, and remain. The old lady was 
aware of Miss Gray’s excellent qualities, and knew well that 
such would be very difficult to find in another “ miss,” even an 
English one. But Miss Gray was immovable. The same night 
saw her installed as the honoured guest of Lotta’s relations, and 
one month later as companion and governess in the Steinmann 
family at Hamburg. 

Poor Pearl had grown used to strangers and to sudden 
changes during the last ten ycars of her life. She was born after 
the death of her father, who had gone down with the good ship 
Hesperus off Cornwall, within sight of land—almost of home. 
The plutocratic family of Mrs. Gray ignored that gentle lady, on 
account of her “‘ mad marriage ” with a ship’s surgeon, and when 
his widow died, Pearl was left uncared for, almost friendless. 
Then old John Walton, the tried and trusted adviser of both 
parents, took upon himself to look after the little orphan. He 
was a, solicitor of high standing, and a worthy gentleman. He 
held Pearl’s small fortune in trust, and defrayed from it in part 
the expenses of the excellent education he considered of real 
consequence to the girl’s future. The other part, unknown to 
anyone, he added out of his private purse. 

When little Pearl was ten years old—eight years ago— 
Hubert Carlton had sometimes met her at Hastings, where he 
passed his holidays with the Lady Caroline, his mother ; and on 
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one memorable occasion he had even lent a helping hand to the 
dainty little black-robed maiden, whom, after all these years, he 
had now met again. It had been thought advisable that Hubert 
should travel on the Continent; and Lady Caroline had urged 
her son’s departure. She little guessed that on his travels Hubert 
would find that treasure least desired by her, a daughter-in-law. 
Even at Hamburg Carlton had had serious misgivings when it 
occurred to him that he, on his return home, should have to 
impart such unwelcome tidings to his mother. 

Lady Caroline was an earl’s daughter, and not a little proud 
of the fact. She had married Mr. Carlton for his money, her 
noble father having lost his by gambling. But though poor in 
purse she had ever been rich in ambition, and this passion 
centred itself in hér only son. For him as wife she hoped to 
find an heiress, who, with herself, would exert sufficient influence 
to seat handsome Hubert among the legislators of his country. 
He was wealthy, thanks to the lucrative business Lady Caroline 
disdained to hear mentioned, and she did not doubt that he, 
properly assisted, would recover for her the prestige of which her 
marriage had robbed her. As for Hubert’s father, he had done 
all he could for his aristocratic wife, and at last, just at the right 
time, had most obligingly left her a widow. For a man “in 
trade,” this conduct was very considerate, indeed almost gentle- 
manly. 

And now, all Lady Caroline’s ambitious plans were to be 
nipped in the bud by the news her son brought her! It came 
upon her with a cruel shock, and brought about, after many 
bitter scenes, an absolute estrangement between mother and son. 
Sympathy had never existed ; but joint interests had hitherto 
drawn them together. Now even those were to be ignored. 

“TY cannot, will not, receive her,” said Lady Caroline, on the 
occasion of the final interview between Hubert and herself. “To 
the wretched girl that will not signify, of course. She is an 
intriguing penniless adventuress ; she has caught you in her 
toils. Now she may do the worst for you and herself. No 
finger of mine shall ever be stirred in her behalf, but in her 
despite—yes. I hate the creature ; and if I ever have the chance 
of letting her know what my displeasure means, I will take pains 
to make her feel it. As for you, you are behaving like an in- 
fatuated schoolboy. Such you are, in fact, and I ought to have 
sent a nurse abroad with you. Your occupation is not a lofty 
one, you have not much to be proud of in its details, Your 
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father made plenty of money at his—at his business, and that 
you might have used as a stepping-stone to social elevation. Also, 
having some sense and aptitude, you might continue to make 
money, all and only as means to an ambitious future, of course, 
But this nobody whom you mean to marry—why need you marry 
her? that is what I fail to comprehend. She will only be a 
lasting drag upon you. In her companionship you will gradually 
sink back to that middle-class level from which my birth and 
my position, aided by his wealth, saved your poor father.” 

Maternal tenderness was not a leading trait in Lady Caroline’s 
character. Had she pleaded guilty, she might have produced 
some impression on her “misguided” son. With all his apparent 
firmness he was a man easily led, if one knew which string to 
pull. Had his mother spoken coaxingly, appealed to his affection, 
and flattered his vanity, she might have obtained some concession 
as to time, not acting rashly, and so on. But words of anger 
and threatening roused all the obstinacy of the young man, and 
he left his mother with a feeling of intense indignation. She 
had shown the worst side of her character to him for the first 
time, and her vituperative harshness and cruelty had shocked 
and frightened him too, when he remembered the sensitive nature 
of his gentle, loving Pearl. It was sad to think that Lady 
Caroline should object to see that sweet little lady, but at present 
it would decidedly be necessary to keep mother and daughter-in- 
law entirely apart. Some day Hubert still hoped, for both their 
sakes, a peaceful meeting might be brought about between the 
women. For the present he would keep away from Lady 
Caroline, wo had wounded his tenderest feelings. 

On the day after this interview Carlton paid his first visit to 
Mr. Walton, who had chambers in Gray’s Inn. 

Here Hubert learned in business detail, with supplementary 
documents and red figures on blue foolscap, the exact position 
of Pearl Gray, spinster. 

And do you intend to settle anything on our client, Mr. 
Carlton?” asked Walton, glancing keenly into the young man’s 
face. 

‘“‘ Such was my wish and my determination, of course,” said he; 
“but Pearl is, as you know, the most independent of women. 
She declared that her own annual fifty pounds was all she should 
ever want as pocket-money ; and she made me give her my word 
that there should be no legal arrangement between us as regarded 
money matters, I remonstrated; and I request you now, as her 
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trusted friend, to write and advise her differently ; but I fear 
you will find her inflexible.” 


Then Mr. Walton wrote a long letter of advice, to which 
Miss Gray lost no time in replying. 

‘‘ Tt was very wrong of you,” she wrote, ‘to try and influence 
Mr. Carlton on a subject which, with some difficulty, he and I 
had finally agreed upon. What is his, he says, is mine, That 
is surely enough. I hate the thought of money settled. What 
can money matter to us? It seems the one thing people always 
quarrel about. You yourself told me how unkind my poor 
mother’s relations were to her only because she married a man 
who was not rich, They never considered the fact of his being 
honourable, brave, and good. I rebel when I think of all that. 
And what do you think settlements can matter to me? I cannot 
make over to Hubert on any legal paper my whole heart, my 
life’s love; and yet that is all I can give him. Money will not 
buy that or secure it ; it is a free gift, and as such I view all 
that I ever hope to have from him. Thus, and thus only, will I 
accept his generous kindness.” 


How could the legal mind regard such ill-regulated con- 
fidence on the part of aclient? John Walton shook his wise 
gray head, and thoughtfully sucked that long middle finger of his, 
on which the ink would leave a stain, in spite of many years’ 
struggle against so annoying a “trade-mark.” John Walton de- 
plored his young client’s “impulsive folly ;” but he knew Miss 
Gray well by this time, and was acquainted with a certain wilful- 
ness of hers which he might have not unduly honoured by the 
name of firmness. 

_ In the beginning of December Mr. Walton received two in- 
vitations to be present at the wedding in Hamburg—one by 
letter from his ward, the other eivd voce from Carlton, who 
begged her guardian to give the bride away. Old Walton's 
heart warmed within him at the thought of that bride and her 
isolated position. He was full of kindly recollections, too, of 
Pearl’s unfortunate young parente—especially of her mother, 
whose lonely widowed state Mr. Walton had vainly implored 
her to change for his sake—and he told Carlton he would go 
with pleasure. 

“T have no ties here,” he said, “ nothing to compel me to eat 
roast beef and plum pudding at home—and so I'll go and see 
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Pearl’s German fashions and Deutsch weddings and Christmas- 
trees. But, my dear Mr. Carlton, if it so happen that you are 
charitably inclined at this most charitable season of the year, then 
you will not leave me to undertake this horrible journey all 
alone, Name your own day ; but pray do not expect me to go 
among the pariez-vous and the German sausages without an 
interpreter.” 

On the 16th of December the gentlemen set forth together, 
the one to win a blooming bride, the other to enact the part of 
father, though not exactly of that stern parent in the famoug 
glee “ who locked the door, while mother kept the key.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
COMING EVENTS. 


At Brussels the travellers broke the journey, for Mr. Walton's 
sake, who found night travelling trying, especially as the cold 
was severe. Carlton chafed a little at this delay, and telegraphed 
his vexation to Miss Gray, who chafed in her turn, but bore the 
disappointment bravely, as it was for poor old guardie’s sake. 

“T hope you are prepared to enjoy a good dinner?” said 
Carlton to his weary guest, as they took their places at the Zable 
@héte of the Bellevue Hotel. 

“J don’t know about enjoying it,” said Mr. Walton. “T’m 
no great hand at their kickshaws ; but I feel very hungry, and 
will do my best.” 

Carlton laughed. He had got over the disappointing delay 
by this time. Being naturally of an easy-going disposition, and 
always inclined to make the best of the inevitable, he prepared 
himself to enjoy the good the gods—in this case represented by 
the host and his chef—might provide. 

The chairs next to Carlton’s were unoccupied during the 
first ten minutes of dinner. When the soup was removed there 
was a stir among the waiters near the door, and then came a 
rustling of heavy silks, as two tall ladies swept up the long salle 
a manger. The elder was broad and matronly—a woman of a 

‘fine presence, who carried herself as one well aware of the fact. 
She was dressed in mourning, and wore a fanciful widow’s cap on 
her shining black hair. The younger lady, probably her daughter, 
had a similar assured bearing ; she was slim and graceful, and 
dressed as women can only be dressed by a Parisian “ artiste.” 
There was one remarkable difference between mother and daughter 
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—the former looked about her with keenly searching eyes, while the 
latter kept her long fringed lids down, like closed curtains, veiling 
the orbs beneath. Her extreme elegance and a certain languor of 
movement created quite a sensation among the men and women 
assembled at table. Heads were turned and eyebrows raised 
inquiringly, and here and there even a fork or a knife was 
suspended on its road to a yawning chasm. 

As the ladies approached their seats the widow looked 
searchingly at Carlton, who, hitherto undisturbed by the silken 
rustlings, was engaged in discussing the respective merits of red 
mullet and gray with his neighbour. Then the lady gave her 
daughter the seat nearest Carlton, and whispered, “ Talk.” Tho 
daughter seemed neither to hear nor heed ; she sank gracefully 
into her chair, nevereraising her eyes or lowering her delicately- 
pencilled brows, which gave a look of pitiful appeal to a face 
otherwise cold as it was pale. But if her features wanted life, 
there was warm and vivid brightness in the lady’s abundant hair. 
It was wound in heavy coils about her head, and it shone like 
burnished metal ; not gold—not bronze, but undeniable copper- 
colour, unalloyed by any other shade. And those pitiful eye- 
brows matched it exactly, but the lashes were darker and looked 
almost black, resting as they did on cheeks of exceeding pallor. 

“What an extraordinary-looking woman!” whispered Mr. 
Walton to his companion. “Is she consumptive? That cannot 
be chalk, surely.” 

“TY have not had a chance of looking at her yet,” answered 
Carlton; “she is too near me to make examination possible 
without rudeness,” 

At this moment his arm was touched. 

7 May I trouble you?” asked the lady on his left; “my 
servietie.” She had dropped it, and was endeavouring to pick it up. 

Carlton handed it to her with a bow. She bent her head, 
ity as she raised it looked up for the first time, and straight into 

eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said. And she made him feel as if he 
had rendered her some signal service. 

“ Brussels is very full just now,” remarked the widow, 
leaning forward and addressing herself with a smile to Carlton. 
“ We are quite sorry to be leaving ; itisa charming place, really.” 

“Is it indeed?” asked Carlton. “I know nothing of the 
town ; we have only just arrived, and leave again in the morning.” 

“For England 3” 
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“No, for Hamburg.” 

“‘T think I know your friend,” continued the widow ; “by 
sight only, that is. He is Mr. Walton, of Walton and Wise, is 
he not? He once rendered admirable service to Lady Horley, 
of Horley-down, a dear friend of mine.” 

“‘ Shall I tell him? he will feel flattered,” said Carlton, having 
glanced at his neighbour, who was absorbed in the contents of 
his plate. 

“No, pray do not interrupt him, I will introduce myself to 
him after dinner; but will at once tell you that my name is 
Moreton, and this is my daughter Sibyl.” 

The ice thus broken, conversation flowed on pleasantly 
enough. Mrs. Moreton talked well, and Sibyl occasionally put 
in a telling word or glance in her languid’ but impressive way. 
But nothing half so earnest fell from her lips again throughout 
the lengthy dinner as those two words, “ Thank you,” with their 
accompanying look. 

Mr. Walton was thoroughly interested in tasting the dainty 
dishes that came and went with startling rapidity, and had no 
leisure or desire for conversation. This was well, for Carlton’s 
attention was engrossed by his other neighbours, and he had no 
time left for his older friend. 

General topics were discussed for a time. Then Mrs. 
Moreton, assisted here and there by a confirmatory monosyllable 
from her daughter, broached more personal matters. 

“We have lived in Brussels for three years now,” she said ; 
“but our life has been one of discipline and duty, and our 
pleasures few and far between. My dear Sibyl, I say it thank- 
fully, has many kind friends, and she has spent pleasant days 
with them, and enjoyed some little relaxation ; but for my part 
I have been absorbed perpetually by cares for the morrow.” 

Here the widow became absorbed in a present care, the 
demolishing of a chicken’s wing and of some oily glistening salad 
just placed before her. Meanwhile Carlton was vaguely 
wondering what sort of work these delicate, perfectly-dressed 
ladies could have to do. 

The wing of the chicken disposed of, Mrs. Moreton resumed 
her regretful tone, and again deplored her enforced absence from 
all scenes of gaiety. 

“And even now that we havé disposed of our house, and 
have come to this hotel, hoping to enjoy a little rest and relaxa- 
tion, we are doomed to disappointment. <A friend of ours, Sir 
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Mandrake Marmazon, who had hoped to meet us, is suddenly 
attacked by severe bronchitis ; sad, is it not! So we are left 
alone, and ladies here do not go about unattended as they may 
in England. To-night we had intended to go to the Opera ; but 
in the absence of Sir Mandrake-——” 

“Ts it not vexatious?” said Sibyl. ‘TI had so looked forward 
to going.” 

“Tf I can be of any use, I shall be delighted,” exclaimed 
Carlton eagerly. ‘The fact is,” he added, thinking he might 
have been considered over-bold, “‘ Mr. Walton and I intended 
visiting the theatre to-night. The Opera is pretty good here, is 
it not? And that you may know something about your escort, 
Mrs. Moreton, allow me to give you my card.” 

“Dear me, how yery strange!” said the widow. “ Why 
you must be connected with Lady Caroline Carlton; she lives 
at Hastings.” 

“She is my mother,” said Hubert, with a change of tone; 
‘do you know her 3” 

‘Not at present. I hope soon to have that pleasure. We 
have some mutual friends, and I hope to call upon Lady Caroline 
Carlton as soon as we are settled in Hastings.” 

“ Are you going to live there also?” Carlton asked of Sibyl. 

“Yes; I dread it. I am sure it will be very dull, very slow. 
Mamma has taken a house there.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps we shall meet again some day, then,” he exclaimed 
eagerly. 

“That is not unlikely,” she said, more indifferently than he 
had spoken. 

When the ladies rose, which they did before anyone else left 
the table, Mrs. Moreton said : 

“Our dissipation is agreed on, then? We will leave at a 
quarter to eight, if you please. Shall I order the carriage, or 
will you, Mr. Carlton ?” 

“J will attend to all the business arrangements, of course, if 
you will kindly give me the honour of your company,” said he 
gallantly, as he attended the ladies to the door of the salle-d- 
manger, 

When he returned to Mr. Walton that gentleman looked up, 
anxious for the aid of Carlton’s foreign experience. 

“Dare I try their port?” he asked wistfully. 

“TI should say certainly not,” answered Carlton, “The 
Madeira is not bad, and will go well with nuts.” 
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‘You seem to have grown quite intimate with those re- 
markable looking ladies,” remarked Mr. Walton, holding his 
glass so that the bouquet of the wine might reach his nostrils. 
“‘T call it very sharp practice on your part, Mr. Carlton,” he 
continued. “Don’t know how you got so much talk in during 
such acome-and-go dinner. D n these waiters, say I! They 
pounce down on your plate before you have a chance of ascer- 
taining what is on it.” 

“They are somewhat rapid,” said Carlton ; “ but I hope you 
have not done badly. When you have finished your wine I want 
to ask a favour of you. We are going to the theatre to-night. 
Will you join us? I find they give the ‘Sonnambula,’ and 
some operatic star is here for the Amina.” 

“Go with us, did you say? Who are we?” 

“Those ladies—Mrs. Moreton and her daughter; they have 
promised me the pleasure of their company.” 

“ Actually let you in for a box, eh? I thought as much.” 

“ Really, Mr. Walton,” said Carlton, with much dignity, “TI 
beg you will understand that it was entirely my own proposition. 
You surely cannot suppose : 

“No, no, no, my dear young friend, do not be put out with 
me, I will suppose nothing. We lawyers are such a suspicious 
set, you know; perhaps I am getting too sharp in my old age. 
Thank your stars you are still able to look at the world con- 
tentedly, without perpetually wishing to see through it. Once 
get that mania, and it will settle on you like a disease, and would 
rob any peach of its bloom. Not that there was much of that on 
your fair neighbour's cheeks. What can the girl have done to 
herself to get her face blanched like that?” 

“ It is curious ; but I don’t think she is ill. She is handsome, 
don’t you think?” ° 

‘‘ Well, I prefer the mother’s style myself. A fine presence, 
good figure, dark searching eyes, and such a hand! Perhaps you 
have not studied hands. Look at hers; a good model, I assure 

ou. Those long, white, tenacious fingers—there’s softness and 
strength, flexibility and grip—what a grip! All the closer for 
coming upon you smoothly, insinuatingly. Ah, I know them well!” 

“Know whom? these ladies?” 

‘““No, no; the sort of hands that handsome widow is so 
proud of.” 

‘' “T really begin to fear, Mr. Walton, that you look with 
more or less suspicion om everyone you meet,” 
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‘, True, my dear sir, too true, and more rather than less. But 
now I will make a confession. I never suspected you of being 
any other than an honourable, straightforward, theugh a—yes, 
rather a young gentlemen. That is a fault you aro sure to get 
over in time. Don’t hurry about it. If I had had any doubt 
about you, I should have insisted on a proper settlement for my 
little client, whether she liked it or not. Yes, I will have some 
coffee with you; but no cigar, thank you. Smoking interferes 
too much with a man who prides himself on being trusted by 
ladies in difficulties, and so I have resisted that temptation until 
it has ceased to be one. I resolved at the outset never to indulge 
myself in a way that would prove distasteful to my fair clients.” 

‘“‘ No wonder the ladies are all so fond of you,” said Carlton, 
laughing ; “ the only astonishing fact is your having kept them 
at bay. How is it you have not been made into a model husband?” 

‘‘There’s safety in numbers, my dear sir; so many gentle 
hints have been given me, and by so many gentle women, that I 
could not have taken all, and the one—woman, not hint—I 
should have liked to make my own had buried her heart in the 
grave of Pearl’s father. There’s a romantic confession from an 
ancient lawyer and a hardened bachelor.” 

The old man laughed, but not joyously, and Carlton, rising, 
gave his hand a sudden grip of friendly sympathy. 

*‘T am glad you told me,” said he, 


The operatic performance on this occasion was not of the 
best ; indeed, for Brussels it was “‘ very poor indeed.” So Sibyl 
decided as soon as Amina had sung “ Sull’ mio cor la man.” 
With a look of ennui she turned away from the stage, and com- 
aati a whispered conversation with Carlton, who sat behind 

er. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Moreton took special pains to engross the 
lawyer's attention. She possessed tact and talent in an extra- 
ordinary degree, and seldom failed in making a favourable im- 
pression on strangers, if it was worth her while to do so. On 
this occasion the game she intended to play was not a difficult 
one. She knew something of Mr. Walton’s professional career 
and his legal triumphs, so the road to flattery lay broadly open 
before her. She alluded to a preconceived desire on her part to 
become personally acquainted with a man evidently possessed of 
such consummate skill, of such power—a gentleman. who com: 
bined with all those attributes the delicacy of a sensitive woman. 
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“How admirably you managed Lady Horley’s business |” 
she said. “I have never known anything more satisfactorily 
arranged for all parties,” 

Oid Walton felt the woman was flattering him; he knew 
perfectly that she had some end of her own in view, for which 
she was, as he mentally (and very rudely) called it, “ buttering 
him up ;” but he liked the buttering all the same, and lent him- 
self to the experiment contentedly enough. It was only when 
Mrs. Moreton became a little too personal in her compliments 
that Mr. Walton thought it advisable to check her effusiveness. 
She was alluding to a case in which he had “spotted” the de- 
linquent, a lady who went scathless, while her cousin a poor 
relation, bore undefended the brunt of shame and blame. 

‘‘-You were the only man to see threugh that woman Yom 
the first,” said the widow. “I knew you would; and I \so 
knew you would have the courage to expose her. But then you 
have such an eye; what could escape you? Tell me, are you as 
merciful as you are great?” 

“IT have not much mercy when my eye tells me I am being 
tampered with, and when I feel that no real reason exists for 
fulsome praises,” said he, with emphasis. 

“That is your natural modesty,” she answered readily, “ and 
proves your mental superiority.” 

But after this covert rebuff she cleverly retired from person- 
alities, and pleasantly discussed topics of general interest. In 
the course of conversation she mentioned undeniably good family 
names, and also private matters connected with some of Mr. 
Walton’s best clients, which proved her intimacy with them. 
Indeed, the lawyer soon felt convinced that the lady, if in any 
sense an adventuress, was certainly accustomed to scheme within 
the confines of Belgravia, rather than in that happy-go-lucky, 
hand-to-mouth, love-your-brother, help-your-enemy region known 
as Bohemia. 

That undefined Bohemian land, which to some among us 
wears 80 attractive and congenial an aspect! Are its denizens 
really to be despised because they are ever ready to lend one 
another a helping hand, because they are willing—knowing 
poverty by harsh personal experience—to help their poorer bre- 
thren? Because they are hard on no man, and on no woman either) 

We have all heard a grand old story of certain Pharisees, and 
another of a good Samaritan, and we have also been taught « 
lesson with “ Judge not” as a text. 
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Would it not be well if the “ Belgravians ” observed, and as 
effectually practised, such kindly teaching as seems the rule with 
that oft despised portion of society supposed to inhabit tlie 
borderless land } 

Let it not be imagined that anything in the demeanour of 
either Mrs. Moreton or her daughter could possibly suggest 
thoughts of Bohemianism or a hail-fellow-well-met character. 
Indeed, to Carlton both mother and daughter appeared of an 
ultra refinement. He had seen very little of the grand monde 
hitherto, and neither Lady Caroline nor her much-vaunted aristo- 
cratic friends had so impressed him as did these ladies, with whom, 
kind Fate had ordained he should spend so pleasantly the evening 
he had dreaded to think of a few hours ago. 

“What a pity if is you are not homeward bound!” said’ 
Sibyl to Carlton. ‘Together we might have had a tolerable 
journey, whereas ladies travelling alone—can anything be more 
ennuyeuxs ?” She always spoke in a weary monotone, which was 
peculiar, but soothing rather than irritating to listen to. 

‘Not being one of two ladies, I cannot say,” answered 
Carlton, laughing; “to me the prospect of such society would 
of course be charming. Do you like the idea of a permanent. 
residence at Hastings }” 

“T hate it; but not more than I hate everything else, I 
suppose.” 

“Can you really have found life so weary and troublesome }’” 
asked Carlton, puzzled and interested. 

“ Mamma did not confide to you that we have, or rather that 
she has for us, ‘to earn our daily bread ’—that is the correct 
phrase, is it not? No man can tell all that entails on a woman.” 

“But you do not suffer in that way, surely? You say your 
mother takes the responsibilities on herself?” 

“No; I do not suffer, as you call it; I look on and endure. 
I love money—not for itself, of course, pas si béte, but for what 
it can do forme, Iwas born without a silver spoon, but with all 
the instincts the said spoon is supposed to enable one to gratify.” 

“Tf you had not told me, I should have concluded that you 
had never in your life had an ungratified desire, and that the reason 
of your being a little dissatisfied with things in general was due 
to your having, as we say of children, been spoilt, and suffered 
no contradiction.” 

“ Only another instance of the fallibility of man’s judgment,” 
said she, playing idly with her fan, and never lifting her eyes to 
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his. - It became a source almost of irritation to him, that ever- 
defeated hope of seeing what was veiled by those dark lashes. 
He knew that there was no.cast in those eyes, lifted to his only 
once with a penetrating gaze; he knew they were cleat and deep, 
and he longed to look into them again. As to their colour he 
was at a loss; he was only aware that they were not light. 

Mrs, Moreton had taken Mr. Walton very much into her 
confidence during the second act. 

“TI know I can trust you,” she said, “and I believe you 
would always assist a lady who is in trouble.” 

At this home-thrust the lawyer instinctively put his hand in 
his pocket, and fastened close fingers about his purse. Though 
he was not aware of the action, she was, and noted it with a 
fine smile. 

“T have no subscription list about me, I assure you,” she 
said, ‘‘nor any piteous appeal to make for others or myself. 
Only just such a statement as man to man may proffer without 
offence, J hope. You earn your bread by your brains and your 
ready wit; I earn mine, since circumstances compel me, by my 
tact, my savoir-faire, and the confidence with which I inspire 
mothers and fathers.” 

“More especially the latter, I suppose?” said the lawyer 
dryly. 

“You will have your little joke, I see, and I will not bear 
malice,” she answered, with perfect good temper. ‘ You also 
play at the confidence-trick in your legal way, no doubt, and 
have probably far more experience in impressing your fellow- 
creatures, especially mothers and daughters, than I have.” 

‘That would be impossible,” said he gallantly, and pleased 
to see that she was above a petty show of anger. 

“Since my poor husband died in India I have found it 
necessary to support my daughters and myself,” she said. 
“ Rhoda, the younger, has married well, but Sibyl is fastidious 
and delicate, and requires many luxuries. I honestly confess 
that I also prefer living in good style and among handsome 
surroundings, and would rather bring this about by my own 
special exertion than settle down to ‘apartments’ and idleness 
on two hundred a year.” 

“TY quite understand that,” said the lawyer, “but am com- 
pletely at a loss as to how I can be of the least assistance. You 
ibe anothers and fathers: do you mean that you keep a 
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“My dear sir, no,” she said, with another smile. “ How 
can you suggest anything—so—so——” 

“Vulgar?” he asked. 

‘“‘T receive a few select pupils,” she continued, “and prepare 
them for positions of distinction in that great world of which I 
have seen so much. We have been in Brussels for three years, 
and now I propose arranging a new establishment in Hastings. 
I shall venture to send you two or three prospectuses strictly for 
private circulation among your own friends only. And knowing 
how great your influence is, I hope you will pardon my pre- 
sumption in asking this of you.” She spoke with so sincere a 
tone of humility that the man of the world was touched by it. 

“Don’t speak of presumption, I pray you,” he said; “and 
believe that I will do “what I can to serve you.” 

“Thank you. I know well that your word is your bond. 
What a pleasant young man is your friend—your friend and 
client, I suppose! No? not client? Now I should have taken 
that for granted, as you are travelling together. Are you bent 
on business or pleasure—going to look after foreign estates, or a 
prize in the lottery at Vienna ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Walton, stifling a yawn. “Mr. Carlton is 
going to be married, and I am to have the honour of giving the 
bride away. She is my ward and my favourite client.” 

“Indeed! quite touching, a perfect domestic drama, Far 
more interesting thax this indifferent performance, of which we 
have surely seen enough. Do you not think we had better go, 
Sibyl?” she added, turning to her daughter, who coolly answered: 

“T prefer remaining. It is not very bad. 1am comfortable 
and amused.” 

Mrs. Moreton offered no further protest. But she took the 
opportunity of impressing on Mr. Walton, more seriously even 
than before, the superior advantages, to be combined with the 
most elegant comforts of home-life, which she knew she would 
be enabled to offer to young ladies in her new establishment at 
Hastings. To all of which Mr. Walton, who was getting ex- 
ceedingly sleepy, said very little. 

Arrived at the hotel, Carlton proposed a glass of champagne 
to the ladies, which they agreed would be refreshing. _ 

“To our next merry meeting,” said Carlton, raising his glass ; 
to which there was a ready response on the part of the ladies ; 
Sibyl even deigned to smile as she bent over the sparkling ex- 
hilarating wine. 
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The glasses being filled again, ‘“ All absent friends,” proposed 
Mr. Walton, “especially our dear Pearl Gray, whom (D.V.) we 
shall welcome as Mrs. Hubert Carlton before the week is over.” 

“God bless her!” whispered Carlton, involuntarily ; and the 
glad flush of remembrance stole over his manly face, and brought 
tenderness into his eyes. He was about fo say a word about 
“her” to Sibyl, who had been a very sympathetic listener all 
the evening, in spite of her apparent indifference ; but she was 
rising at the moment, and had put down that second glass of 
champagne untasted. 

“Tam tired and will bid you good-night,” she said, bending 
her head, and without another word left the room. 

“ Poor dear child, she is over-fatigued,” explained her mother 
apologetically. ‘Allow me to thank you, in her name as well 
as my own, for a most charming evening, Mr. Carlton, and for 
this timely and refreshing thought also.” With this the widow 
put number three glass to her lips, and absorbed the thought it 
contained with evident satisfaction. 

“T fear your daughter is very delicate,” said Carlton, 
inquiringly. , 

“No. She is always white, that is her natural complexion ; 
but she cannot bear unusual excitément, and, although ever 
ready to enjoy it, she is soon fatigued. However, it is late, and 
J must bid you both good-night and farewell, gentlemen. Bon 
voyage to you, and do not forget Glenville House, Hastings, 
where I hope to welcome you both ere long.” 


CHAPTER X. 
SCIENTIFIC AND WARM, 


Wri Miss Gray, at Hamburg, things had gone well during these 
months. The Frau Senatorin made up in a hundred kind 
attentions for the harshness shown to the young girl when first 
she began to be wooed, but nothing done for Pearl herself so 
pleased her as kindness shown to her little protégée. The Frau 
Senatorin kindly volunteered to give to Dora also a home as long 
as Pearl remained in Hamburg, Little golden-haired Dora, a 
fragile but most lovely child, very silent, very wise, grew slowly 
stronger, and soon became an object of intense interest to more 
than one member of the Steinmann family. Dora with her six 
years appeared to Lina, who numbered ten, a veritable baby, or 
tather like a live wax-doll, to be fondled, scolded, and played 
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with. Poor Dora was painfully shy, and only really at her 
ease when she was alone with Pearl, to whom she looked 
appealingly whenever any question or proposition was made to 
her directly. Instead of having been hardened by the terrible 
school of sharp words and sharper blows through which she had 
passed, this poor child had only become nervous and shrinkingly 
timid. Even now a sudden movement or an unexpected call 
would make her tremble with an apprehension quite pitiful to 
behold. 

From Felix, who was noisily demonstrative and given to 
shrill whistling and sudden shouts, Dora always fied in terror, 
and nothing could induce her to accept any sort of civility from 
him. Was it in consequence of this marked evasion that Felix, 
manlike and keenly Pursuing a difficult quarry, perpetually strove 
to show to this fragile little being marks of consideration and 
affection? From whatever motive, the fact remains the same, 
and showed itself in marked attentions. In the young heart of 
plain, red-haired, freckled Felix the bud called calf-love, at the 
signs of which -onlookers are invariably inclined to laugh and 
scoff, began to grow. Yet to the boy this is a time of keenest 
rapture and deepest despair, and in some sort his whole life is 
influenced by the feelings that sway and govern him. This same 
calf-love, that is so amusing to us elders, is as pure and ideal a 
sentiment as ever lives in the male breast. Neither the wild 
passion of early manhood, nor the quietly reposing affection of 
later years, can ever vie in unselfish intensity with this, the first 
tribute to ideal woman. It takes complete possession of a boy’s 
best feelings, and he yields to its influences with a self-immola- 
tion quite alien to the later man of the world. Generally, “ the 
object” is a woman many years older than her admirer, on whom 
she looks with a certain compassion. In this case, however, it 
was a fragile maiden, not half his age, that fourteen-year-old 
Felix looked on with tenderest and most devoted affection. In 
proportion as she shrank from him and trembled in his presence 
his love increased, until to some extent it sobered and tranquil- 
lised his boisterous manner and spirit. He would now sit many 
an hour with his book before him, reading never a word, for be- 
tween him and the pages rose Dora's delicate face, her great dark 
eyes lovely and wistful, but which, alas, never met his without 
fear | 

Her unfamiliar English speech seemed to haunt him also, and 
gave him an impetus, hitherto wanting, to perfect himself in the 
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mother tongue of Isidora. For to Felix that grand name seemed 
the only suitable one to the wondrous being he adored. He 
liked to think of her as the forsaken child of some persecuted 
noble lady, who, sooner or later, would seek out and take this 
scion of the house of Montalba home again into ancestral halls, 
Perhaps some plotting villain had stolen the golden-haired child 
from her mother’s arms. Felix would like to meet that villain 
hand to hand. No ordinary girl could have evoked such adora- 
tion in the mind of a schoolboy like Felix; but Dora was in 
every respect different from any human being with whom he had 
come in contact. He was a frank, outspoken, clever lad, de- 
cidedly original, and he attracted considerable attention among 
the Herren Professoren of the ‘‘ Johanneum” at which he spent 
the studious portion of his days. ‘ 

On one occasion Felix was invited by one of the oldest and 
most distinguished of his masters to attend a meeting in the 
evening, at which extempore lectures were to be delivered by 
former pupils, and drawings of merit exhibited by others. Herr 
Professor Reich prided himself on his knowledge of art, and liked 
to have the chance of delivering judgment on the work of rising 
talent, or, better still, of evident genius. 

‘‘You may give my friendly greeting to your good father, 
Felix,” said the Professor, class being over; “‘ and tell him that 
if he likes to look in at my rooms with you to-night, he shall be 
welcome.” 

Old Steinmann’s liberal views of life, and his ready apprecia- 
tion of talent, were known and valued by “ the set of reformers ” 
he had described to Carlton, on a certain July evening now 
several months ago. And here a very un-English sentiment was 
shown by the Herr Senator, who felt far more pleased and flat- 
tered. by this invitation from his son’s schoolmaster than if one 
of the Herren Biirgermeister in person had solicited the honour 
of Steinmann’s company. 

The learned assembly took place in the beginning of Novem- 
ber. Out of doors all was dark, lonely, and bitterly cold; one 
longed for good fires and closed doors. The Herr Professor lived 
on the second floor of one of the very ancient houses in the 
Gansegasse, and his wife, an elderly woman, clad in a kilted 
petticoat, a cotton jacket, and a big white cap, opened the door 
that shut off the “flat” to her husband’s arriving guests. Having 
led them into the smaller of two sitting-rooms, divided as usual 
by a heavy curtain, she retired to the kitchen on the same floor, 
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Thence later in the evening she brought forth trays filled with 
many good things edible, all prepared by her own useful, if not 
fair, fingers. But if the atmosphere without was freezing, the 
heat within the rooms would to some people—Englinder, for in- 
stance—have appeared far more difficult to endure. Two low 
rooms, both small, two big china stoves, both over well fed, and 
no chink or cranny anywhere through which a breath of cooler 
air could penetrate! At the doors and at the double-windows 
sand-bags lay close and taut, and over every recess were hung 
thick curtains. To this suffocating atmosphere the pleasing 
fumes of seven long pipes and four cigars, all in good working 
order, were added; nor must the fragrance of steaming coffee be 
forgotten, or the delicate aroma of eau-de-vie. The very talk of 
half a dozen eager rfen seemed to augment the ever-increasing 
heat. Truly varied are the tastes and pleasures of mankind. 
And the men and youths here assembled were all people of 
mental distinction, making their way steadily upwards by the 
work of their brains. That work was en évidence also proving 
mental capacity and cultivated power, in the form of capital 
sketches, all from nature, faithfully rendered in sepia or chalks. 

The Herr Senator had already listened with interest to two 
lectures on an innovation at that time causing keen controversy 
at the Universities. The orators had taken opposite standpoints, 
and harangued with fierce energy and telling arguments, each 
from his peculiar point of view. It was the tumult that followed 
these impromptu lectures that greeted the ears of the last comer, 
who by his sudden entrance created a change and stir in the 
stifling crowd. 

“Before I speak to anyone, before [ attempt to distinguish 
between my friends and my enemies, I implore you, my good 
old Proff, to open a window. Heaven and earth, how can you 
endure this? You have sat here and stewed and got used to it; 
but coming in! I wonder you are not all asphyxiated !” 

“My dear Claud, it is too cold indeed!” remonstrated the 
Professor. 

But he who was called Claud had already made his way te 
the window, pulled back the ourtains, scattered the sand-bags, 
and thrown open the inner and, with some difficulty, the outer 
sash. Then there streamed into the heavy heat a biting current 
of deliciously keen air that made most of the visitors shiver and 
ery out, but evidently gratified Claud and young Helix, as they 
stood inhaling its freshness with grateful lungs. 
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After five minutes of this salutary ventilation the night air 
was rigorously excluded again, “pro tem. only,” as the innovator 
said, laughing. He was then formally introduced to the assembly 
by the Professor as “A true artist, Claud Morel.” 

‘“‘ My one spoilt boy—I confess my weakness,” said the old 
man, in a tone of tender pride. ‘ My rebellious child of thirty, 
who comes to Hamburg to see me once a year, and then tyrannises 
over me in all things, as you have just seen him do. But he 
is the hope and comfort of my old age, for all that; nothing 
daunts him, nothing dismays him ; he braves : 

“Now, best of Proffs, pray stop these laudations,” said Morel, 
laughing. “I feel like a single Siamese twin being exhibited— 
very uncomfortable without his brother. Ah, here’s a brother 
in art, at any rate, and he will support ma Delighted to see 
you, Bahn! Come and tell me all the news.” 

So saying Claud put his hand on the arm of a friendly 
sculptor, and the two walked through the portiére into the 
farther room. 

‘“‘T was not aware you had a son,” said the Senator, turning 
to Professor Reich. ‘ Did you say he was an artist?” 

“Claud, my son? No. Such a gift from the gods would 
have meant too much happiness for me. [ have no child, but 
in this boy Claud centre my love and my ambition. I am proud 
to say that I am his oldest friend, proud of him as a genius and 
as the most genial of men. He is the son of a sweet German girl 
who died many years ago. His father was an English soldier. 
He fought in the Crimea and lies there, his grave the battle-field. 
To him that was an honour and a distinction, poor young man, 
though for me it would have been Well, all who know me, 
I suppose, are aware of my opinions. I think very disparagingly 
of soldiers and such poor fools who sell themselves to grasping 
knaves called kings, and give their good hearts and brains that 
might be trained to useful work to be food for powder. Here is 
my indignation getting the better of me again. Claud must not 
hear a word of this. He, who in all else has a sound and just 
appreciation of what is best in this commonplace world, is 
obstinately wrong-headed on this subject. It is for the sake of 
his father’s memory, of course, that he lauds soldiers. He speaks 
of their honourable calling almost as if he knew no higher am- 
bition than to be the tool of some intriguing courtier, or ready 
to follow the beck and call of some grasping, time-serving, aristo- 
cratic knave. However, in his soul Claud is wiser, and thinks 
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of better things. He has brought over a painting from Paris 
for my special pleasure, bless his good heart! and in that no one 
can fail to recognise the mind and hand of a master of his craft.” 

The Herr Senator had listened with interest to the fiery little 
Professor, whose keen black eyes and rapid gesticulation betrayed 
the energy of his restless spirit. The Senator, though slow and 
steady in thought and deed, living a very prosaic life of money- 
getting and generally unambitious content, was quite able to 
appreciate talent. Capable also of bowing reverently before the 
greater and heaven-born gift, genius; perhaps (and in this he 
was only human) not averse to the knowledge that his money 
could purchase for him the work planned by mightier minds and 
executed by well-skilled hands. Steinmann knew that with all 
his eccentricities tle Professor was an experienced judge on 
matters of art as well as science, and firmly believed him when 
he stated that Morel’s painting was that of a master. As was 
his wont, the Senator at once seized the practical side of this 
question, and asked : 

Ts this picture you speak of for sale? What is the subject? 
and what is the price?” 

The Professor’s face clouded and fell. To him money trans- 
actions in connection with art were most distasteful. 

“The subject is Shakespearian,” said he dryly; “of the rest 
I know nothing. Speak to him yourself, Herr Senator; he is 
always courteous to all men, even on such subjects as money 
and sales.” 

From which characteristic reply it will be seen that the old 
Professor was an eccentric man. How many men are there of 
one’s acquaintance who think highly of work—any work—who 
do not care to know “ what it will fetch?” 

Old Reich excitedly refilled his pipe, then turned to another 
group of men occupied in eager discussion. He felt keenly how 
much out of place a prosaic Herr Senator must always be among 
men of letters. It was a mistake to try and elevate a regular 
commercial Hamburger by introducing him into this cultivated 
sphere of mind and heart. Felix certainly was a bright lad, and 
gave promise of future greatness ; but as to his poor benighted 
father—beh | ; 

That gentleman, in his quietly ruminative fashion, was 
summing up the little Professor also, and had a feeling of kindly 
compassion for a man to whom it was not possible to grasp the 
practical side of matters. To think that in this old city of 
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tradesmen there evidently still lived men so ignorant of the 
rudiments of commerce as to be unaware of the trade principle 
there in vogue! People who were ignorant of and careless about 
figures ; people who did not even know that two and two make 
four ; better still how, by dint of a little commercial pressure, 
four and four may be made into something very like—nine ! 

So pondering the Senator made his way through the dividing 
portiére, and going straight up to the artist introduced himself 
as one very anxious to make Mr. Morel’s acquaintance. The 
ruddy-faced, gray-haired, elderly man looked with pleasure at the 
younger one, and looked without a tinge of envy or regret. 
There was nothing petty about old Stcinmann; he could enter 
cordially into the hopes, pleasures, and ambitions of youth. 
Claud, though by no means a boy, having ‘passed his thirtieth 
year, had still that youthful appearance that generally goes with 
alight heart, an easy conscience, a good digestion. ‘hese in- 
ward and hidden gifts were evidenced pleasingly in him by out- 
ward and visible signs. Claud’s eyes were clear blue and laughing ; 
his hair abundant and curly; his skin fresh and fair as a Devon- 
shire lass’s; and his moustache (dare I say?) retroussé. Claud 
was a man of whom women whispered, “Such a darling!” and 
of whom men spoke as “A jolly good fellow;” which praise, 
though not of the most exalted, is particularly difficult to obtain, 
and well worth possessing. 

Bahn, the sculptor, had previously known the Senator, and 
the three men talked pleasantly together on many subjects. 
Before they separated, the two younger men had promised to 
dine “an der Alster ” the following Sunday, and Steinmann had 
received permission to look in at Morel’s temporary studio on the 
following morning. 

«Will you not join us on Sunday, Herr Professor?” asked 
the Senator, when, some hours later, he bade his host good-night. 
‘Mr. Morel and Mr. Bahn are coming; quite sans cérémonie, 
you know.” 

‘‘No, no, thank you. Dinners may be well for the young 
men on Sundays, not for us old schoolmasters. "We feast our 
minds on that day of rest. Throughout the week we have to dig 
for and toil with the young idea, which in one sense requires 
forcing, and in the other needs carg and restraint, lest it take 
wildly ambitious flights, Yes, Felix, my boy, you may look 
with all your eyes, and pray keep your ears open, but your 
nouth shut tight—tight—do you hear? Take in the words of 
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wisdom your old Professor is pouring into your young mind ; but 
don’t talk—talking is folly.” 

As the entire evening had been devoted to ceaseless discussion 
of every sort and in every variety of speech, Felix vaguely con- 
cluded that the gentlemen about him must cither be given to 
much folly, or that the Herr Professor’s opinion varied with the 
person to whom he happened to be addressing himself. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE STUDIO. 
Next morning the Herr Senator went to Morel’s studio, and was 
so delighted that he begged leave to bring “his ladies,” to which 
proposal the artist courteously assented. 

“Tf they may éome round on Sunday,” said the Senator, 
‘we can all go back together. I know both ladies will be 
greatly interested, for both do something in the way of painting, 
and they are clever girls. One is my daughter, the other a little 
English lady, her companion.” 

Though Morel had assented to the proposed visit with the 
utmost civility, being well versed in all social observances, he 
inwardly resented the intended intrusion. 

“Turning my delightful little sanctum into a show-shop. 
Oh, if people only knew how we hate their idle curiosity, their 
stupid questionings!” So said Morel to Bahn, who had come 
in on Sunday morning for a chat and a smoke. 

“You won't mind Lotta Stcinmann coming, she is sucha 
pretty child, and I should think intelligent,” said Bahn. “I 
have seen her with her parents at the theatre and out walking.” 

“‘ Likely enough,” answered Morel ; “ and I would not object 
to her in her proper place. But what does she want to come 
here for, bringing a dictatorial governess too, to back up her 
foolish art-prattle, no doubt? I know the style too well. These 
artistically-inclined females pursue one all the world over. They 
want to impress us with their knowledge, their talent, and their 
familiarity with art-terms, which they constantly and cruelly 
misapply.” 

“T confess I am curious to hear this little Lotta speak,” said 
Bahn ; “she is fresh, and, I should think, quite unspoilt at 

resent.” 
“Why don’t you take them away to your mason’s yard, 
Bahn?” asked Morel, laughing. Then with a start he added 
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rings, and here they are |” 

The clock had struck two as Morel spoke ; he, putting on his 
company smile, went to meet his guests unwillingly enough. 
Yet when the next half-hour chimed out he had forgotten his ill- 
humour, and was bringing forth one portfolio after another to 
amuse “ the ladies.” But Miss Gray could not devote herself to 
sketch-book or engravings. She escaped again and again from 
these lesser wonders to gaze at that grand picture on the easel. 
There she saw, living, breathing, loving, on the canvas before 
her, the Romeo and Juliet of her girlishly-enthusiastic imagination. 
On the gold frame, in raised black letters, was Juliet’s impassioned 
farewell : 

Good-night, good-night ! Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say good-night till it be morrow. 


As Pearl dwelt on the tenderness in that love-lit face, a new con- 
sciousness seemed to awake within her. For the first time she 
felt the power art has to touch the hidden depths of the heart, 
and teach through the eyes a lesson to the soul. 

To Pearl, Romeo on the canvas represented Hubert, her 
beau-ideal of manly beauty and chivalry. There was a certain 
similarity in colouring and bearing that by the ready eyes of 
love might be construed into a likeness. But Juliet! Ah, 
how inferior were Pearl’s attractions to the resplendent beauty of 
that gracious maiden on the balcony! She could not love 
better—perhaps scarcely as well as Pearl loved Hubert; but how 
powerful a spell must such loveliness cast on the man Juliet 
honoured by her preference! A feeling of doubt and distrust 
possessed. the girl as she stood lost in contemplation, a melancholy 
wonder as to her being able to keep the love of such a man as 
Hubert, when he, her Romeo, might some day meet with a 
Juliet as beautiful as this lady of Verona. 

While Miss Gray, thus absorbed, stood apart, Lotta, quite at 
home, chatted on lightly and pleasantly, as she turned over the 
various aketches. Hers was that true gaieté de cosur that comes 
from good health, good temper, and cheerful circumstances ; a 
light-heartedness especially grateful to men who have seen a little 
too much of the world, and are inclined to look with ennui on 
all that is conventional. Bahn, dlasé with his experience of 
ryorldly women, found this innocent, red-cheeked, blue-eyed 
maiden a refreshing study, and led her on to talk on many a 
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subject on which she had never before ventured to give an 
opinion. Morel also looked with pleasure on her bright face, 
and answered her lively remarks in as gay a spirit as that in 
which she spoke. Lotta, though by no means a lusus natura, 
was not commonplace, and she spoke with appreciative judgment 
and some tact on such matters as cropped up for discussion. 
Her father had established himself in an easy-chair, and was 
listening with surprise and pleasure to his “ Lottchen,” of whose 
conversational powers this was his first experience. 

Presently the Senator declared it was time to start, and they 
all walked away together towards the Aussen Alster. Lotta led, 
accompanied by the younger men, whom she continued to enter- 
tain with her naive remarks. Miss Gray followed with Herr 
Steinmann, who indubzed in a complacent monologue, of which 
Lottchen’s cleverness and the beauties of Morel’s pictures formed 
the themes. Pearl encouraged him with a smile or a word, but 
her thoughts had strayed beyond the sea, and on into futurity. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOW OLAUD GAVE LESSONS, AND WHAT HE LEARNED HIMSELF, 


Tat Sunday’s dinner “‘an der Alster” brought a pleasant 
change into Steinmann’s house, for it led to further introductions 
into that artist world which delightfully leavens heavier society 
on the Continent. 

Morel felt sure of the heartiest welcome in the house of his 
new friends, and, to make some return for their constant hospi- 
tality, volunteered to assist Lotta in her attempts at water-colour 
drawing. He purposed remaining in Hamburg for three months, 
and hoped really to be of use to the girl. She possessed industry 
and some natural aptitude, and earnestly endeavoured to profit 
by any hint the friendly artist gave her. Therefore his self- 
imposed task was neither difficult nor irksome. After a week 
or two Morel came to the Alster regularly about one o’clock, and 
worked with Lotta until the dinner-hour, on fixed days not far 
apart. On several occasions Morel asked to see some of Miss 
Gray’s sketches, of which Lotta spoke with generous enthusiasm ; 
but Pearl, always diffident, gently managed to evade the exhi- 
bition of her skill. 

Then there came a day on which Claud, piqued by these 
repeated refusals, and prompted by a stronger feeling of interest 
and curiosity than he acknowledged to himself, besought Lotta 
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to bring him Miss Gray’s sketch-book without that lady’s per- 
mission. Lotta, ready as s school-girl for a little plotting and 
mischief, at once agreed to do’ “her master’s” bidding. So she 
leved to call and think of Mr. Morel. 

When Miss Gray had gone out for her usual afternoon walk 
with Lina and Dora, Lotta ran up to the schoolroom, opened the 
drawer of the secrétaire in which Pearl kept her drawings, and 
triumphant, carried away all she could find to Claud. He was 
still standing by the window that looked out on the front garden. 
He had been watching Pearl walk swiftly down the broad path- 
way, a child clinging to each arm, And again she had appeared. 
to him, as on the first Sunday on which they had met, and on 
every subsequent occasion, as his ideal type of Marguerite. A 
woman born to love. Not the “Gretchen” of the fleshly school 
—for which Lotta, with her white-and-red tints and corn-coloured 
hair, would have formed a suitable model—but as a maiden with- 
out vanity, pure, unselfish, who would with her love give herself 
in undivided devotion, and for all time. In Pearl’s gray eyes 
there was a latent tenderness, a loving depth, that haunted 
Claud’s sensitive artist-soul. Sometimes, when all the family 
was assembled, and ordinary topics were under discussion, Morel 
noticed that Pearl, absorbed in some dreamy thought, sat silent, 
while into her face came the far-away expression that suggested 
so much of the girl’s deep nature to Claud, who had eyes that 
look below the surface. Her pure English, too, fell pleasantly 
on his ears; for she, who had lived only at good schools and 
among books, was quite ignorant of the slang and exaggeration 
daily growing more common to “the ladies” of England. 

‘¢T have brought all I could find, Mr. Morel,” said Lotta, 
dancing back to the morning-room: “ Now you shall see if what 
I have told you is true or not. She is so clever! And if Miss 
Gray does scold me, I shall tell her that you alone are to blame. 
She surely cannot be angry with you very long,” the girl con- 
tinued, looking furtively into his handsome face, and artlessly 
enough betraying her admiration in her eyes and voice. He 
heeded neither. His thoughts were still following that small 
darkly-clad figure, walking away briskly under the bare trees. 

“Won't you look at them, now I have got them at last?” 
asked Lotta, disappointed. 

On which Morel roused himself, and seized eagerly on the 
evidences of Peari’s reputed skill. 

Pearl had a keen appreciation of form and colour, and that 
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inborn sentiment for art, which she inherited from her talented 
mother. And this natural gift had been fostered by various 
masters, who had gratefully acknowledged “talent” in their 
pupil, and gladly encouraged her. For to a teacher in schools 
the evidence of artistic taste In music or drawing is welcomed 
as a godsend, and always begets painstaking and interest. Who 
can wonder at this, who hears and sees the ear-and-eye-and-soul 
destroying efforts of the generality of young ladies at the piano 
or the drawing-board ? 

When, therefore, Morel, who knew only too well what “the 
drawing of amateurs ” means, saw the well-executed work of his 
ideal Marguerite, he first exclaimed in pleased surprise, then 
reproachfully turned to Lotta. 

“Why did you n&t tell me, not show me, all this before?” 
said he. “Thad noidea! This girl has it in her to do really well, 
and here I have lost weeks in which I might have helped her.” 

“Oh, don’t forget how you have helped me!” cried Lotta, 
eagerly. 

“‘ Of course, my dear child, and that is well ; but——” 

“But! Oh, surely, Mr. Morel, you do not regret the good 
you have done me; you do not think your time has been wasted ?” 

“No, no, no,” he said, noticing and half amused by the 
sudden trouble in her rosy face. ‘“ Believe me, I bless the hour 
that first brought me under your father’s roof. But now tell me: 
this modest little Miss Gray, has she any notion of the real talent 
that is evidenced here?” and he pointed to the figure of an Italian 
pifferaro, ‘drawn from life ;” a black-eyed, curly-headed urchin, 
with a poppy tinge in his cheeks, and a bunch of luscious grapes 
in his hand. 

“‘ Indeed, I have known it all along, and always told her how 
very clever she is, and begged her to let you see all these,” said 

tta, deprecatingly ; “but she is so modest ; she thinks nothixg 
of her own work, and never will show it. Her masters actually 
hired modéls—live models—for her, which is most unusual in 
the English ladies’ schools, and only because she drew so beauti- 
fully and they were proud of her work! Do you know, I am 
beginning to feel sorry I have shown you these, Mr. Morel ; you 
will despise me and my small attempts in future.” She spoke 
in a desponding tone, and tears stood trembling on her lashes. 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, my dear child !” said he, amused at her 
natdeté, and quite unconscious of any deeper emotion ; “why, we 
are getting on splendidly ; and with patience and ar aa 
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By-the-by, I must see Miss Gray when she comes in, and talk to 
her about all this. She must work with us in future. When 
will she return ?” 

“ Not much before dinner-time ; but you are not going away, 
Mr. Morel, are you?” 

“Going away, Mr. Morel? Certainly not,” said the Frau 
Senatorin, who had been attending to some culinary details, and 
now returned to the morning-room. “I have just made an ex- 
periment—a novel mixture for Klésze ;* and you are all to give 
me your unbiassed opinions as to their flavour. This is nota 
busy day, and the Senator will be home punctually at four.” 

‘¢ As it will be dark by then,” said Claud, “I should not do 
much good, even if I tore myself away, so I yield myself a 
willing victim to Miss Lotta and—Klésze:” 


Miss Gray, finding the drawer of the secréfaire open and 
her drawings gone, went straight to the morning-room, where 
Lotta usually remained working after Morel’s departure. But 
he had not gone, and was alone in the room when Pearl abruptly 
entered. Claud had put the pifferaro up before him, and under 
his hand lay a companion sketch, not finished, for which golden- 
haired Dora, in a fanciful peasant dress, had been sitting. 

Miss Gray paused on the threshold, and seeing her work 
clandestinely abstracted, flushed suddenly with surprise, and 
perhaps indignation. Morel rose, and his laughing face length- 
ened with a look of mock penitence, as he held forth his hands 
in supplication, and said : 

‘‘It is all and only my fault, Miss Gray; you must not 
blame your friend ; she was only too good-natured, as usual, and 
could not refuse my entreaties, She and her mother have gone 
to receive visitors ; let me beg you to come in; and please don’t 
look so uncompromisingly unforgiving. I must speak to you 
about this work of yours.” She advanced, and stood by the 
table waiting. ‘Am I forgiven?” he asked, laughing, but with 
@ nervousness unusual to him. 

“Tell me truly, please, Mr. Morel: am I likely to do any 
real good at this? I love the work, and am most anxious to 
know what you think of it,” she said. Her earnest voice and 
look moved him sagen & 

“T always felt you had power,” he said; “yet you would 
give me no chance of proving my conviction. Then I determined 
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I would see the work of those clever little hands, watched over 
by those load-stars—your eyes.” He was speaking in the extra- 
vagant fashion natures like his adopt when they fear to betray 
true feeling, and seek to hide it under exaggerated words and 
tones. But her look of grave surprise checked him, and in a 
changed tone he continued quietly: “Joking apart, Miss Gray, 
it is a thousand pities you have not given me a hint before of 
this God’s gift you are blessed with. I might have helped you 
in many ways the last fortnight, and we have lost so much time | 
I should have been both proud and pleased to be of use to you. 
Now I shall soon be going away. I came to Hamburg for the 
dear old Professor’s sake, as you know, and am staying to com- 
vlete some work he asked me to do for a mutual friend. How- 
ever, I do not leave “until after Christmas. While I am here 
you will work with Miss Lotta and me, will you not? The new 
year will see me settled in London again, and there I mean to 
do some good too. I hope they'll find a suitable corner for my 
picture next season.” 

‘In the Academy, you mean? Is lovely Juliet going to be 
there?” cried Pearl, eagerly. 

“No; something better than that, I trust.” 

‘‘ Nothing could be more beautiful,” she said earnestly, that 
look he loved best to see coming into her steadfast eyes ; “I had 
anticipated seeing that picture again in London !” 

Will you be in London next year?” he cried eagerly. 

“TI hope so,” she said, the tell-tale colour stealing slowly from 
throat to brow. 

“Then we shall meet there, surely?” he asked, noting the 
blush, but quite mistaking its cause. 

“That may be; but then London is so large, you can reckon 
te no ordinary chance meeting there, such as would be inevitable 

ere.” 

“ But it shall not be left to chance. You will let me know 
where to find you, and I shall come, of course. If I succeed in 
making myself useful to you here, you may not object to taking 
& hint, or a model of mine, at home. After what you have said, 
Juliet shall certainly go back with me. Do you really admire 
her so much?” 

“TT think the whole picture more touchingly beautiful than 
any I have ever seen,” said she, ‘But it is not only Juliet I 
admire, Romeo is charming too, and like—like a dear friend of 
mine.” The latter words were almost whispered. 
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Poor Claud had previously been told that he was like Romeo 
by some chance visitor at the studio, and treasured that tenderly- 
lowered tone of Pearl’s with the remembrance of the tell-tale 
blush, dwelling on both with the deep-thrilling joy that comes 
into the heart of a man who begins to hope that his love loves 
him. 

“ Are we forgiven, dear Miss Gray? We have both been 
very naughty, we know ; and we are both so sorry,” cried Lotta, 
entering the room, and looking truly penitent. Seeing Pearl’s 
smile, she continued: “If I have done wrong, I certainly have 
been duly punished since, though indirectly. Those tiresome 
‘Von Bingens have been here for the last hour. I thought they 
never would go. Adelheid heard you were here, Mr. Morel, and 
is ‘dying’ to see you; she ‘so adores art and those dear artists ;’ ” 
and Lotta mimicked the shrill tone and affected drawl of 
Fraulein von Bingen. 

‘“‘T trust her desire is not to be gratified at once,” said Morel, 
laughing. He could have shouted for very joy since he began 
to believe that Pearl and he understood one another. At least, 
he had the glad certainty that he had secured her presence during 
future “ lessons.” 

“‘ No,” laughed Lotta; “you are to be spared to-day. They 
have gone at last. Now, what have you two arranged? Is 
Mr. Morel to have the honour of giving you some good advice 
too, Miss Gray ?” 

_“ Yes; I am to have that privilege,” answered Claud, looking 
too happy for the occasion, but delighting Lotta by his light 
laughter, in which she joined, like the child she really was. 
‘© Now I have made your peace with Miss Gray,” he continued; 
“end you must do me a favour in return. Your papa never 
refuses you anything ; and, if you please, you are to persuade 
him to bring you both to my studio next week. You shall come 
every morning. I have a fascinating model—a charming old 
man, You shall each make a study of his splendid head and 


beard, will you?” 


So it came about that Claud saw Pearl almost daily until the 
third week in December. Under his masterly tuition she made 
rapid progress with her painting, and delighted the artist, so 
filling his spirit with peace and content that fresh impulse was 
lent to his own work. ‘Indeed, Claud began to feel as if he was 
no longer working for hirhself alone, but for the sake of that ideal 
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gray-eyed Marguerite, whom he was learning to adore with that 
passionate fervour which admiration for a pure single-hearted girl 
could not fail to rouse in a nature sensitive, appreciative, and 
loving as was his. Of the stealthily advancing Nemesis in the 
shape of an accepted lover, Claud had not the faintest suspicion. 
Pearl was given to blushing so painfully if Carlton was alluded 
to in bantering fashion by the Senator or Lotta, who were both 
fond of teasing, that after a while they desisted in their trying 
allusions to Miss Gray’s love-affair. To her, Hubert, and every 
thought connected with him, was far too sacred to be joked 
about; and so after a time her evident desire for silence on the 
great question of her life was reeognised and respected at Stein- 
manns’, And during December the girls went regularly to 
Morel’s studio, where all three were too much engrossed in their 
work for general conversation. 

Thus the 18th of December drew nigh, and Claud had no 
suspicion of the change a day or two would surely bring to 
Pearl, and, alas, to him. He loved her tenderly, lastingly ; he 
believed her to be the only woman with whom he would be 
absolutely satisfied to pass his future life; he knew she would 
elevate and beautify that life; for he felt that she was born to 
love wholly, unreservedly, where she loved at all. He thought 
her at present heart-whole, with perhaps occasionally some little 
inclination towards himself. Certainly he never doubted that 
if any impression had as yet been made upon the virgin page of 
her fair mind, it had been made by him. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE TWO ROMEOS. 
“Tuer have just turned the corner; they will be here in a minute. 
I saw Mr. Carlton leaning out of the carriage window, Miss 
Gray ; and he saw me and waved his hat.” 

So cried Lina, more enthusiastic than ever, as she flung the 
door of the schoolroom back. Pearl had determined to work on 
steadily ; not to look out at all—not even to glance at the clock. 
How, then, did she know that its hands had never before moved 
so slowly? But now, with a little cry of delight, she rose, and 
leaving wool, sdiseors, and thimble to fall to the ground, ran 
from the room out into the freezing air down to the gate. One 
minute more and she was folded close and warm in her lover's 
arms; and when they entered the house together, her cheeks 
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glowed with love’s own rosy blushes, and the light in her eyes 
was delightful to see, 

“Oh, to have you again—to know it is all deliciously true!” 
she cried. ‘“ And your telegram from Brussels made me so un- 
happy; I began to believe you never were coming at all. And 
now you are really here, you dearest and best, and I am, oh, so 
grateful, so happy!” - 

“ Darling—my darling !” he said, very close to her ear ; then, 
with a laugh, added, “And do you not even ask for Mr. Walton ?” 

‘“‘ How careless!” she cried, laughing too, but with happy 
tears in her eyes. “I ought not to have forgotten him; but 
indeed how could I think of anyone but you just at first ? 
Where is guardie? Well, I hope?” 

“Oh yes, all right. He thought he would rest awhile, and 
get his bath and his breakfast in peace ; and then——” 

“ And you, Hubert? Have you had no breakfast ?” 

‘None worth mentioning. A cup of coffee a good many 
hours ago at that wretched Harburg Station.” 

‘* Why you must be starving. Come into the morning-room, 
Hugh, dearest dear! Oh, I feel too glad! The Frau Senatorin 
will surely allow me to bring you ‘ 

“‘ Anything you like to ask for, my child,” said that lady, 
coming into the hall, with both hands outstretched in hearty 
welcome to Mr. Carlton. Then Lotta and Lina appeared with 
smiles and ready words of greeting ; and presently the three girls 
hurried away to provide breakfast for the starving lover. 

He partook with keen appetite of an excellent repast, and 
then arose refreshed, and asked for Dora. But Dora could not 
be found for a long while, and she was finally discovered hidden 
by hanging skirts in Miss Gray’s wardrobe. Thence she declined 
to move, refusing to come and welcome Mr. Carlton. It was 
only when Pearl herself firmly bade the child accompany her that 
she, all scared and trembling, came into Mr. Carlton’s presonce. 

“Quite a fairy queen ; but a very shy, nervous little majesty, 
bless her !” said he kindly, kissing her pale face. 

On which Dora lifted her wistful eyes to his, and said: 

“JT must try to love you and not be afraid of you, because 
you are good to my Pearl.” 

“Who could help that, I wonder 3” he cried, looking at Pearl 
with love and pride in his manly face. ‘ Little Dora,” he con- 
tinued, “ you and I must both always be good—try to be good, 
very, very good—to our Pearl.” 
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“I mean to be so,” said Dora, solemnly ; “and so I will not 
be afraid of you any more. But Pearl told me she was my 
Pearl, and always will be,” the child added, with emphasis. 


The Herr Senator had arranged that if the frost continued, 
Mr. Carlton’s return should be celebrated in a truly Teutonic 
and very pleasing manner. An “ice picnic” was arranged for 
the 21st of December, and to this all the fashionable youth of 
Hamburg had been invited. Carlton’s proposition that the 
wedding should take place before Christmas was voted ‘“ prepos- 
terous, and not to be thought of for a moment.” Thus Stein- 
manns, in family conclave, decreed. The 26th would do 
admirably for that little ceremony, to which Pearl had implored 
no guests should be jnvited. Christmas-eve must certainly be 
passed by “the Brautpaar” in the home circle, “for the special 
pleasure of all parties.” That was unanimously agreed upon by 
the family. 

“We have not the chance of féting a dear little bride every 
day in the year,” said the Senator; ‘and surely Mr. Carlton 
has too good a heart to deprive us of so great a pleasure.” 

Mr. Carlton apparently possessed the good heart the Senator 
accredited him with ; for though he had greatly desired to call 
sweet Pearl “wife” before the festive season commenced, he 
now yielded graciously to the general request for delay. And 
Pearl thought him most kind and considerate for so yielding ; 
and it never occurred to her that it is usually the privilege of 
the lady “to name the day,” as may seem good to her. Indeed, 
this modest little bride thanked Hubert for his “ kindness,” and 
thought him the most obliging of men. To Pearl at this time 
life had but one object, one desire, and that was to please “ him.” 
With the concentrated passion of an earnest nature, that hitherto 
had found no human being on which to lavish its treasure of 
love, this girl now turned to her betrothed husband. To him 
she felt her love was acceptable, was precious ; and at the feet 
of the man who honoured her before all women, she unreservedly 
laid the wealth of tenderness that had been dormant within her 
hitherto. He had chosen her to be his wife, his constant com- 
panion, his helpmate on the journey through life. How charming 
a journey that must prove to them thus united ! 

The ice-party waa to take place on the 21st, and be the last 
public festival in which the “Englinder” would take part, 
Then Christmas-eve was to be kept in the home circle, among 
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by us islanders, who have no climate, but only suffer from 
weather, as some victim to the peace-destroying blast has declared 
in opposition to the author of “Westward Ho !” 

The condition of the ice on the Alster was perfect, and in the 
phlegmatic bosoms of the maids and youths of Hamburg there 
was & faint stir of pleasure at the gay prospect of “ Steinmann’s 
excursion.” By one o’clock the party had assembled in the large 
square hall that, in summer, was used as a dining-room by the 
Senator’s family. Now, covered with matting and heated by a 
huge stove, it made a suitable reception-room for such a party as 
met there on the year’s shortest day. An ample luncheon’ was 
spread on the centre table; and the gentlemen, wonderful to 
relate, actually waited upon the ladies, who were standing about 
in groups conversing. The invigorating cup of “ bouillon,” 
customary on such occasions, was readily accepted by everyone. 

At half-past one, the Herr Senator gave the order to “ march.” 
And a pretty sight was that gay assembly, trotting out from the 
house, through the garden, across the road, and down to the frozen 
river. The ladies who meant to skate were mostly attired in fur 
turbans and close-fitting jackets, fur-trimmed, or lined (this was 
before the seal-skin mania had spread to the Continent), and had 
carefully looped up their bright-coloured skirts beyond the possi- 
bility of their being caught in the skates. The less energetic 
ladies, who trusted themselves to being “ pushed,” without any 
exertion on their own part, wore silk or satin hoods, quilted and 
padded, and closely fitting around the face. These hoods had 
long capes, and were mostly finished off with swansdown or 
ermine, which gave them a picturesque effect. While the enter- 
prising maidens were getting their skates screwed on, these 
lazier hooded ladies got themselves snugly tucked away into a 
sort of cushioned rocking-chair. These sledges have a sloping 
back, and are so fashioned that they glide swiftly over the ice, 
propelled by the lightest push from a skater. Occasionally dogs 
are harnessed to do the dragging work, but that is very arduous 
for the dogs. Miss Gray, who had passed three winters in 
Germany, was by this time an able and a graceful skater, an 
exercise for which her excellent health and neat figure especially 
adapted her. Many admiring, perhaps a few envious, glances 
followed her, as, her hands held by Carlton, she set forth on the 
swift pilgrimage down the river. 

The farthest convenient landing-place was ten miles down, and 
‘was reached between three and four o'clock. The exercise had 
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been cheering, exhilarating, as no other can be in mid-winter. 
Cheeks and lips were glowing, and the warm blood tingled 
bravely in the hands and feet of the skaters. The ladies in the 
sledges had not fared so well, the general tone of their colouring 
being decidedly blue, and their spirits at zero. 

At Osterlei, planks were laid down by the people of the inn, 
and over these the skaters stepped on to the land again. Into 
the low brown beer-room, the one and only guest-chamber at this 
quaint little hostelry, the distinguished party from Hamburg 
crowded. The scent of peat and tobacco-smoke pervaded the 
atmosphere with a persistence possessed by no other odour. 
Whether the ponderous thatched roof, that seems to weigh down 
and oppress the building, has a special power to retain those 
fumes, I know not; bv certain it is that, wherever I may now 
find myself, one whiff of peat-smoke takes me back at once to 
Hamburg and “ the country round.” 

The easy-going hostess stood outside her door, welcoming the 
guests as, stamping their feet and clapping their hands to keep 
the blood in active circulation, they came in. The sudden in- 
vasion of this gay crowd into the simple landlady’s domain did 
not dismay her in the least. 

‘What we happen to have, you are heartily welcome to,” she 
said; “but more than is in the house we cannot give you.” 
With this encouraging remark she went away into the kitchen, 
whence shortly issued fumes far more appetising than those 
of peat. Very soon, two huge tureens, followed by clouds of 
fragrant steam, were placed upon the table in the “ beer-room.” 
Chocolate for the ladies, and a wondrous mixture of hot beer, 
lemon, apples, eggs, sugar, and spice for the men. These in- 
vigorating (1) beverages were at once ladled out into any available 
cup, mug, or glass, and were thoroughly enjoyed. 

When the Herr Senator, who had been pushed along 
triumphantly by Felix and some fellow-students, gave the order 
to “return,” darkness had fallen upon the land. And now the 
chief attraction of the ice entertainment commenced, for there 
sprang up, like will-o’-the-wisps, flashing lights that seemed to 
dart hither and thither, and dropped burning beads to the right 
and to the left of their eccentric course. These were the torches, 
just lighted and blazing finely, mostly carried by men and boys 
from the factories, whose masters had been entreated to give 
them three hours’ grace for this festive occasion. 

Presently the moon rose, and seemed to smile upon the reat- 
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less, moving, noisy crowd below, which skimmed and scudded 
amid shouts and cheers over the glassy bosom of the pretty 
Alster. 

To Carlton the scene was novel, and he enjoyed it exceedingly, 
which was not astonishing. Ifa healthy man of four-and-twenty 
cannot find delight in invigorating exercise and the companion- 
ship of the girl he thinks sweetest and dearest on earth, then 
are his chances of happiness surely few here below. 

As for Pearl, she had never lived through so many successive 
hours of enjoyment. Her feet fled over the ice; her heart beat 
in a tumult of keen delight; she loved the air and exercise; 
above all she loved to be with Hubert. Into his dear hands 
she had given her destiny ; with him it would rest to rule her 
future course for good or for il. : 

Lotta was quieter on this occasion than anyone had ever 
seen her before. To Miss Gray privately she had confided her 
great regret at the enforced absence of Mr. Morel ; and Pearl 
had smiled and kissed her friend with ready sympathy. Pearl 
knew now that Lotta cared for something more than the painting 
in which Morel had given them both lessons of late. And if 
anything could have added to Pearl’s content at this time, it 
would have been to know that her friend also was happy in her 
first love. 

Bahn, the sculptor, was of the ice party, and attended rosy- 
checked Lotta with devoted persistency. Bahn was the sort of 
man to whom evident indifference on the part of the lady he 
admired would be sure to add fuel to the rising flame of love. 
Difficulty lent a zest to Bahn’s wishes; he was a man of abundant 
energy, and cared best for the things that gave him most trouble 
to obtain. Therefore, simple Lotta’s unaffected coldness—which 
might, by its very genuineness, have disheartened another man 
—gave to this one a growing desire to overcome it by gallant 
devotion, and ultimately to create an affection for himself in the 
child-heart of innocent Lotta. Even had the possibility occurred. 
to him that he was forestalled (and such a thought had not 
entered his head hitherto), the chances are that, instead of with- 
drawing from the struggle, he would have fought for the prize 
with increased zest and energy. 

The delights of the 21st of December were not to end with 
that weird home-coming, to which the heavenly moon and 
terrestrial torches had lent their mingled radiance. A dance 
awaited the Steinmanns’ guests in the famous Saal: a dance for 
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which, according to strict orders, no change of toilet was to be 
made—woollen gowns and knitted stockings were considered de 
riguewr—the heavy winter boots alone were replaced by dancing 
pumps or slippers. These had been brought by the young men 
ad maidens in the morning, and deposited in odd corners, 
whence they were néw taken out with alacrity. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“(THE HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN BITTERNESS.” 
Lirttm Dora, trembling with cold and excitement, met Misa 
Gray on her retum from that exhilarating skating expedition, 
The poor child, listening at an open window, had grown anxioug 
as the evening hours Were told by distant clocks. When at last 
the weleome sound of merry human voices was carried through 
the clear still air, Dora ran to meet “ her darling.” 

“How pretty, oh, how pretty you are! How your eyes 
shine! How glad you look!” she whispered, clinging close to 
Miss Gray’s arm. “I have been into town with Ludwig, and 
have bought you some violets to wear. You may put those on; 
they are not ‘finery ;’? no one will notice them; and I know 
you love them.” 

“Come quickly then, Dora, and you shall dress :me,” cried 
Pearl, laughing. “I must make haste, for I have my boots to 
change, and Mr. Carlton does not like being kept waiting.” 

y hurried, hand in hand, through an upper corridor, and 
met Mz. Walton. Pearl held her glowing face up for his fatherly 
kiss, 

“Oh, guardie, I am the very happiest girl in all the world!” 
she whispered ; ‘fand now we are actually, going to dance. 
Dear guardie, the waltzes are his, of course ; but do promise me 
the first quadrille, will you 3” 

A$ this moment the door of Herr Steinmann’s dressing-room 
was opened, and Claud! Morel stepped out into the corridor. 
Pearl, in the exuberance of her content, met his outstretched 
hands eagerly. 

“How nice of you to come back for the dance!” she cried. 
“ How delighted Lotta—I mean, howdelighted everybody will be!” 

He noticed neither the hesitation nor the compliment it im- 
plied. He only saw Pearl’s eyes shining, saw her lips tremble, 
and discovered a delicious flutter of joy about her, unlike any- 
thing he‘had ever seen in her befers. Was he to blame if, with 
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a thrill of delight, he took all this as evidence of her pleasure 
in his unexpected return? We had been wanting in the most 
ordinary vanity of man—and he was truly manly—had he so 
doubted his influence. 

‘I could not stay away,” he said, earnestly. ‘‘ Besides, you 
bade me return; and I have so longed for my first dance with 
Guess” 
ae I beg your pardon, guardie dear,” said Miss Gray, suddenly 
reminded by a touch on her arm that the gentlemen were 
strangers. Then she introduced Mr. Morel to Mr. Walton, 
making a little saucy curtsy, and smiling from one to the other. 

‘“]T am on my way to change my boots, and cannot stay,” 
said she. ‘Aw revoir, messieurs.” 

“Miss Gray,” cried Claud, following her, “one moment, 
please. You will give me a waltz—the first waltz—won’t you?” 

‘‘Neither the first nor the last,” she answered, laughing. 
‘¢ All my waltzes are given away.” 

Little Dora, looking from one to the other with wistful eyes 
and intuitive sympathy, saw the gladness of Pearl’s face, and 
saw also the sudden distress in Claud’s. 

“You are surely not angry with me?” he cried. 

‘ Angry! Oh no, no; I am far too happy myself to have an 
unkind thought of anyone ; least of all of you, dear Mr. Morel, 
who have always been so kind to me.” Then she ran away 
without another word ; and her eyes and her voice had again 
given a meaning she never dreamt of to her friendly words—a 
meaning that once more filled Claud’s heart with a blessed con- 
viction and fresh hope. 

“ She was only teasing me; I have never known her gay 
like this before,” he thought; and, joyful in his turn, made his 
way to the Saa/. It might have been better that his feeling of 
disappointment about the waltzing had remained ; for he would 
then have been more prepared to bear without flinching the 
blow that was to come before another hour had passed over his 
handsome head. 

The thought of Pearl had pursued Claud and given him no 
rest. Neither the artists nor the work he had specially journeyed 
to Berlin to see had any attraction for him when he had arrived 
in the then kingly, now imperial, city. Pearl’s tender voice, 
Pearl’s earnest eyes, haunted him. To be beyond reach of her, 
away from the possibility of a chance meeting or a premeditated 
interview, seemed to him now like living without light or air. 
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He was a true artist, and as such more sensitive and emotional 
than ordinary men. He felt for Pearl the earnest Jove and 
admiration which possess a man of thirty, who believes he has 
found the one woman capable of making his future life an 
honourable and a happy one. In Pearl he saw grace, talent, 
beauty, and, above all, a keen feeling for his own tastes and 
pursuits, and the ability to sympathise with and encourage him, 
than which nothing is rarer among wives, whatever their husbands’ 
callings may be. Just such a boundless love as Pearl was giving 
to her betrothed, poor Claud had been cherishing in his heart 
for her. It need hardly be stated again that of his feeling for 
her Pearl was absolutely unconscious. Indeed, it would have 
filled her with bitter pain and shame had she discovered that 
any other man than Hubert looked on her with that affection 
which a modest girl can endure from her life’s chosen lord alone. 

‘Dear Lotta, Mr. Morel has come back on purpose for the 
dance. He has only just arrived. He told me he could not 
stay away, and he said it with meaning; and of course he did 
not like to be apart from you. I knew you would be glad.” 
So Miss Gray whispered to her friend, and smiled as she saw 
her rosy cheeks flush at this unexpected good news. 

“ Do you think I might wear just this one rose in my dress }” 
asked Lotta, anxiously. 

‘No doubt, if it be observed, it will be forgiven,” answered 
Pearl. At last she got to her room, put on dainty shoes, decked 
herself with sweet violets, and came down into the Saal, looking, 
as she felt, the happiest girl in the room. 

The “skating ball” opened with a quadrille, and Miss Gray 
and Mr. Walton danced opposite to Lotta and Carlton. Morel 
was leaning idly against one of the carved pillars that supported 
the musicians’ balcony. He chose that retired stand-point, 
because there, in the shade himself, he could watch Pearl move 
to and fro in the light. And so watching, without a spoken 
word from anyone, he learned a truth of such vital import to 
him that it utterly changed the happy tenor of his life. 

In the last figure of the quadrille, Pearl, tripping across in 
the lady’s chain, and feeling her fingers eagerly clasped and held 
in those of her Jover, bent her head, raised his hand swiftly, and 
pressed it to her lips. They were at the top of the room, close 
to the balcony, the last of all the dancing couples; and Pearl 
never Knew who saw that sudden little kiss, nor did she notice 
how Claud, with an utterly changed face, escaped from the room. 
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But Lotta, more watchful of Morel, and having been quite 
aware of his presence throughout the whole quadrille, saw him 
making his escape, and, the dance over, she left her partner with 
a hurried word, and ran swiftly out to the hall. Morel was 
putting on the heavy travelling cloak at that period worn abroad. 
Against his white face its dark hue looked like a pall. 

“You are illi—what can I do for you?” she whispered, 
breathless with alarm. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, hoarsely ; but his looks belied his 
words, and this he felt. ‘The warm room after the cold journey, 
perhaps, has affected me.” 

‘Do stay and rest, Mr. Morel!” she pleaded. “ Pray let 

me call papa! Oh, don’t go out into the bitter night like 
this !” 
“You are very kind,” he said, scarce knowing what he did 
say. ‘Iam obliged to leave Hamburg again at daybreak, and 
must rest to-night. Did you not know that? I came back 
purposely—I mean, that is—only to be excused on Christmas- 
eve, for which I had partly accepted your father’s invitation.” 

“Then you are going to disappoint us altogether ?” her face 
betraying her sorrow. But he was not likely to note any such 
signs in another at this moment. 

“Indeed, it 1s unavoidable,” he said, trying to get nearer to 
the door; while she kept her place undauntedly in front of him. 
“YT have had no chance of explaining anything to your good 
ave you will tell him for me, won’t you, my good kind Miss 

tia ?’ 

“‘ But surely you will not be absent on the 28th?” 

“What happens then ?” 

“Miss Gray’s wedding-day. Did you not know? Oh, I 
forgot you had left before Mr. Carlton came back ; at first the 
26th was settled, and now the 28th. Oh, Mr. Morel, you must 
not be away then! Miss Gray is so fond of you; she would 
feel your absence very much.” 

“No doubt,” he said, with a sudden laugh. “ Pray offer 
my compliments and congratulations. And now do let me go, 
child. Good-bye !” 

She held his bands in both hers, she looked into his troubled 
eyes with tears in her own. 

“Oh, what does all this mean ?” she cried, really alarmed at 
his scared face and wild manner. 

“Tt means good-bye, that is all; and it means, too, that I 
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am—oh, not much more a fool than other men, perhaps; but 
sti well, really, good-bye!” 

“ Not aw revoir ?” she asked, still detaining him. 

‘¢ No, not aw revoir /” he cried, and wrung her hands. Then 
he suddenly freed himself from her clinging fingers, opened the 
door, and went out into the bitter December night. There he 
strove to bear his pain, and to stifle it, as best he could, alone. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
SURMISES, 

Tue festival of Christmas is not in Germany celebrated by a 
great dinner on the 25th, as is the case with us, but in more 
ethereal fashion: there*the pleasure provided is rather for the 
mind than the body, and the people most considered are the 
‘little ones,” the great tribe of children to whom Christmas is 
indeed the golden time of all the year. In every thoroughly 
German family, before the 24th a vast amount of plotting, 
perpetual whisperings, and general mystery prevail, and an 
elaborate ceremony of trusting only one person out of the whule 
circle of relations, as to the presents with which it is. intended 
to surprise the others. What a hustling away of surreptitious 
fancy-work occurs if anyone of the much-to-be-surprised members 
of the family unexpectedly enters the room where some of the 
mysterious sewing or broidery is being accomplished! Everyone 
sets about ascertaining every other one’s special wishes too, and 
communicates them, privately of course, to the people most likely 
to gratify such desires. In well-organised households, such as 
the Steinmanns’, this part of the business of pleasure was con- 
ducted in quite a practical manner. The “ wants,” when confided, 
were at once entered in a red book, kept for the purpose by the 
Frau Senatorin. And when the eventful time was nigh, she 
would put a mark in red ink against such things on this list of 
wishes as she intended to present to the petitioner. 

: The dressing of the tree was a mysterious operation, at which 
not one of “the children” was allowed to assist. On this 
occasion even Miss Gray was not admitted. 

Herr and Frau Steinmann, with the assistance of the children’s 
aunts, performed the preliminary rites, with doors not only 
closed, but locked. 

Morel had written to the Senator, explaining that he had 
returned, from Berlin solely to make his excuses for bah ag 
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absence on Christmas-eve ; and adding that he was about to start 
for Paris at once, whence he had received an important com- 
mission from an influential friend. ‘ 

This sounded plausible, but was not satisfactory. 

“Why did he not stay and tell me all this on the night of 
the dance?” grumbled Herr Steinmann, having read the letter to 
his family assembled at the breakfast-table. ‘‘ He could find time 
to stay and gossip with both you girls; and I fully believe he then 
meant to remain, for he came straight here from the station, and 
changed his travelling things in my dressing-room, to save time. 
So Ludwig told me. Next morning early, Ludwig packed the 
things up for him again, and carried them to the studio. And 
behold, the invalid who could not stand the heat overnight had 
not been to bed at all, but started off by’ the mail at dawn !” 

‘“‘ Indeed, papa, he was very ill,” cried Lotta, in explanation ; 
“he seemed in pain, his lips were pressed together—so ; and his 
face was as pale—as pale as Dora's.” 

‘It must have been very sudden,” said Miss Gray; “he 
seemed so well and happy when he spoke to me in the corridor. 
I am very sorry he had to go away. He is so clever and so kind ; 
and oh, Hubert, I so much wished you two should meet! You 
would have liked one another.” 

“Tt is a pleasure deferred, Pearl, as you say Mr. Morel lives 
in London ; he is sure to come to us there.” 

‘“‘ And now you will perhaps never have the chance of seeing 
the most beautiful picture that ever was painted. Oh, Herr 
Senator, if Mr. Morel has not taken it away, would there be any 
chance, do you think, of getting leave for Mr. Carlton to see it?” 

- “We will inquire, my child,” said Herr Steinmann, looking 
in an odd way at his wife, who smiled. 

Carlton saw this glance, and misunderstood it. 

“‘T beg you will take no trouble in the matter, Herr Senator,” 
said he, coldly. “ Miss Gray is so very enthusiastic because she 
understands these things; but I don’t. I am no judge, I have 
no experience, and indeed little interest in any matters connected 
with the fine arts.” 

“What a terrible confession, Mr. Carlton!” cried Lotta; 
“why, you and your wife will never agree! She lives in an 
ssthetic atmosphere, and adores genius.” 

“ Nous allons changer tout cela,” said Carlton, with his easy 
smile. ‘“‘ When Pearl is my wife, she will live among my friends, 
and, I hope, adore her husband, though he is not « genius.” 
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The words read ungraciously, but they were so pleasantly 
spoken that no one could resent them. As for Pearl, her eloquent 
eyes betrayed how she already “adored” the speaker. 


That day the Herr Senator called on Professor Reich to 
inquire about Morel, but he was not received very graciously. 

“Do not ask me,” cried the excitable old man. “I know 
nothing of my Claud—nothing. Since he has been running up 
to the Aussen Alster twenty times a week, and had your fine 
young ladies in the studio all day long, he is a changed lad, and 
I am quite at a loss to understand him. Then parting with that 
picture as he did, to people who can no more appreciate the true 
genius in it than . 

‘Really, Herr Professor, these remarks ate——” 

“Not pleasant to hear! No; very likely. It’s worse to be 
compelled to make them, I assure you. I consider Claud has 
sold the child of his soul to eyes that will just gaze on the pretty 
colours and comprehend nothing—nothing at all. Faugh! To 
think that Claud should have cared more for an extra number of 
mark banco than for placing his mind’s work where others in 
looking upon it might have their mental eyes opened—might 
learn! My poor boy! For the first time in thirty years he has 
baffled and disappointed me.” 

“T really think, Herr Professor, you do not quite understand. 
about that picture. It will be thoroughly appreciated.” 

“No doubt, my good sir, after a fashion ; but without com- 
prehension, without knowledge. So it might as well not have 
been his work at all. A sign-painter can c. ub in bright colours, 
and be valued accordingly.” 

The Senator tried to conquer his rising anger, which longed 
to burst forth in a stinging retort. But he had many years ago 
learnt a good lesson about “a soft answer,” and having accepted 
the sound advice he acted up to it, which is unusual among 
refractory human beings. To the Senator the keeping watch over 
temper and tongue had become a rule of life; and much self- 
reproach, and many hard words and deeds from others, had his 
“soft answer” saved him from. So now, after vigorously 
clearing his throat, he said : 

*‘ Shall we see you on Christmas-eve, Herr Professor ?” 

No, no; I should think not, indeed. That Claud of mins 
coaxed me, as only he can, to break through all my rules and go 
out visiting, and on Christmas-eve too. But now he is off to 
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Paris, and has left me in the lurch, and, as you cannot want me, 
I need not come. Let us be thankful for small mercies. As for 
my boy”—and the restless black eyes gleamed with fresh 
vexation—“ my boy, he has gone all wrong! I know—lI see it 
all. There is some Mephisto in the shape of a pretty woman at 
the bottom of all this. Wherever there’s division, quarrelling, 
discontent, bad work, idleness, mischief of any sort, even sudden 
faintnesses and vertigoes, there—you may accept it as a fact in 
natural history—there a woman is at work. Treacherous, fair- 
speaking, evil-minded, uneducated woman! This ascendency, 
this possibility of their lording it over men, is but the result of 
& new morbid ambition, of the pushing and straining for the 
higher culture of a weaker sex. No, no; it will not answer. 
Keep women in their proper places—in the kitchen, making beds, 
er waiting at table; then, if you are strict, you may make them 
useful enough. But once give them, mentally, the help of your 
little finger, and they grasp your hand. You can never pull 
them up to anything like your level; so they straightway drag 
you down into the whirlpool of vanity and lying and intrigue, 
which is their paradise. I only knew one angel among them, 
and that was Claud’s mother. Poor child! Not being fit for this 
workaday world she went out of it, as soon as she had done her 
duty by leaving a fitting representative of her talent and beauty 
in her son. Now, alas, even he has fallen into the clutches of 
the enemy! Let this be a warning to you, sir. Look after 
Felix ; he is a lad of promise. Keep him out of the hands of 
fair women, or mark my words, his light will be extinguished 
before it reaches its possible brilliance. Now I am going out. 
If your way lies towards the Johanneum, Herr Senator, we might 
go together.” 

But the Herr Senator had had enough of the Professor’s 
company for the time being, and hastily departed. His usually 
placid state of mind was ruffled. Apart from certain unpleasant 
personalities bestowed upon him by the Herr Professor, he was 
troubled from a new point of view about Morel’s abrupt and 
mysterious departure. 

Was it possible that his little Lotta——— But no; sha was 
such a child, and her admiration for the handsome artist was so 
evident that there could be neither mystery nor mischief there. 
That savage little Professor was right, no doubt; there was a 
woman at the bottom of this; but who was she? Perhaps at 
that very dance on the 21st some girl had wounded Morel’s 
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feelings. Yes, that must be so ; and he, having received the shot, 
had run away bleeding. There was a young French widow 
present, who was staying with the Von Bingens. And she had 
gone to Morel’s studio too ; Lotta had met her there, and Lotta 
held her in aversion, which was natural. For the Frenchwoman 
was of the world—brilliant, experienced, and of course an accom- 
plished coquette. Yes; now the Senator understood it all. The 
widow was going back to Paris at once, and Morel had hastened 
thitherwards, also in hot haste, like a moth pining to get his 
wings singed. 

Thus the Senator explained everything satisfactorily to him- 
self as he walked along, and with his usual good-tempered 
smile watched the pale-blue cloudlets that floated from his cigar, 
and were carried airily upwards. That Miss Gray could trouble 
the peace of any man except Carlton, was an idea too prepos- 
terous to enter the old man’s well-balanced mind. For six 
months Miss Gray had been looked upon and spoken of, as far 
as he knew, only as the betrothed of the “rich young 
Englander,” and of course regarded as out of the reach of any 
“ outsider.” 

Perhaps in all Hamburg there was but one person, and that 
a very small one, who had any idea that Claud’s trouble was 
connected with Pearl’s marriage. On Dora’s sensitive mind 
there was an impression “that Mr. Morel loved her Pearl very 
much, and was very sorry.” Thus the child would have ex- 
plained her thoughts, had she been given to imparting them. 
But this she was far too timid to do, even to Pearl. Dora herself 
loved Claud “next best” to Pearl in all the world. She sym- 
pathised with him as only such thoughtful children can sympa- 
thise with their elders. Their souls are too big for their frail 
bodies ; they have mostly passed through acute suffering, and 
the wonder is that they can think so much, and yet live on. Of 
Carlton, Dora had always been afraid; and even now it was 
only because her Pearl, wished it that she went to him if he 
called her, and stood beside him passively until he bade her go. 
And in her own way Dora resented the, to her, patent fact that 
Claud’s absence, so much regretted, was caused by Carlton's 
presence, which she so little desired. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A GERMAN OHRISTMAS-EVE. 


For Dora the deep mystery surrounding the coming Christmas- 
eve was fraught with wondrous attractions. Lina had told Dora 
many astonishing legends and fairy tales, in an odd patois of 
English and German, and filled the younger child’s sensitive 
mind with weirdly fascinating visions, in most of which she 
firmly believed. She felt that all her anticipations of the mar- 
vellous would be fulfilled on this much-looked-for Christmas-eve. 
Those who were not in the secret assembled below, and there set 
themselves to wait as patiently as might be for the darkness and 
the completion of the mystic preparations in the drawing-room. 
Such guests as had been invited were* of the family: two 
maiden-aunts, and a poor cousin, who was a widow with four 
small children. The two Englishmen, indeed, were the only 
strangers present. Mr. Walton looked forward with almost 
childish curiosity to the dénouement. The children would not 
speak above their breath, lest they should miss the first sound of 
the tinkling of that bell that would summon them to Paradise. 
To while away the lagging minutes, Lotta was telling a pathetic 
story, half German and half English, for the benefit of the two 
nations represented by her audience. Old Walton listened 
much interested, although her heroine was only eight years old, 
and the tragic element consisted in a pair of small red shoes! 
Vanity was the motive-power, the consequences were very sad, 
and the moral was severe. Old Walton could have told many 
similar stories out of his long legal experience, the only appre- 
ciable difference being in the age of the heroines. 

Away from the well-heated stove, around which this circle of 
listeners sat, in the curtained shelter of a window, whispering 
for no other reason than that it was natural and delicious to do 
so, were the lovers. Hubert had been telling Pearl of all the 
charming plans in his mind for the home he meant to make hers, 
and she had listened with profound attention. He told her of 
conservatories, ferneries, boudoirs, of carriages and saddle-horses, 
and of a little special village-cart in which she should drive the 
prettiest pony to be had in all London. At last Pearl, almost 
alarmed at the lavish magnificence he described, exclaimed : 

“ How very, very rich you must be, Hugh, to be able to do and 
to have all these things! Where do you make all your money 1” 

“In a most weird and mysterious manner, my child,” said 
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he, with mock solemnity. ‘ My poor mother has a foolish, a 
most foolish pride ; and it is painful to her to be reminded of 
the fact that my father was, as I am, a tradesman. She glories 
in her title and her grand connections ; but she thoroughly ap- 
preciates the money made by ‘the firm’ too, and uses it, as 
much as she can manage to get. She knows that her noble 
family and its associations would be of little advantage to her 
without hard cash. But the place where the cash is made she 
utterly ignores. And my poor father, to humour her ladyship, 
kept up the original name for the business, with which he first 
took it over. Messrs. Teak and Brine have been dead many a 
long year, but all my commercial transactions are carried on 
under the name of the first of those gentlemen. You, little pet, 
who are the only Enflish being I have ever met without one 
grain of snobbery in your composition, will be at a loss to 
understand the arrant development of that quality in my poor 
aristocratic mamma. Don’t look reproachful, darling; it is 
painfully true. You, with your quaint fancies and romantic 
ideas, will revel in my-——well, I cannot call it a shop exactly, but 
where I make my money. I don’t actually coin it, though you 
may feel inclined to think so, when I take you over the mys- 
terious old place. Of course Mr. Walton knows all about Teak 
and Brine, or he would rather have locked you up in Chancery 
than trusted you to me. But he is pledged to secrecy.” 

“ How strange!” said Pearl, nestling close to her lover. “1 
like all this, and shall so enjoy going over ‘the old place’ with 
you. I have often wondered what your business really was, and 
many a time have been asked ‘what line’ you arein. And the 
people here all seem astonished when I say I don’t know. The 
other night one of the fat old Senators, not ours of course, said 
to me: ‘ Beware of pitfalls, Miss ; for unless you have the proof 
of Mr. Carlton’s probity in mark banco, or some solid equiva- 
lent, this fine gentleman of yours may mean to lead you into 
poverty. He may be a scheming vagabond.’ Not complimen- 
tary, Hugh, was it?” she added, laughing. 

“Hardly,” said he. ‘And what did my Pearl say to that 
most impertinent of fat old men?” But though he laughed, she 
felt he was annoyed. 

“Don’t mind such foolish questions, dearest,” said Pearl. 
“T gave him a satisfactory answer, for I told -him I should not 
at all mind sharing poverty with you; and as I had no money 
myself, X was not worth anybody’s scheming for.” 
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As Carlton did not speak, she added anxiously : 

“ That was right, Hubert, was it not? Ought I to have said 
differently? I thought the truth was the best answer.” 

“ My precious little darling,” he cried, with an unusual thrill 
of tenderness in his voice, “all you think, say, and do proves to 
me the noble sweetness of your nature, and makes me feel more 
and more how blessed I am in your love. Indeed, I will strive 
to make my Pearl the happiest wife in all the world.” He drew 
her very close, and kissed her brow, her cheeks, and her lips 
softly. Could she have seen his face she would have noticed 
with wonder that tears were in his eyes. 

They stood together in silence for a while. Before either 
cared to speak again, the tinkling of a hand-bell upstairs caused 
stormy confusion in the room below. 

Chairs were overturned, the door was flung widely open, the 
children struggled, shouted, and rushed upstairs. But, alas, 
when the upper landing was reached, the doors, instead of being 
open in welcome, and showing the expected brightness within, 
were still closed and dark. 

“Oh, this is mockery! I call it disgraceful! It isn’t the 
first of April!” cried Felix, in angry disappointment. 

‘“Qnly one minute’s patience, my son!” said his mother, 
who stood before the closed door. “I want little Dora to come 
to me. Do not be afraid, my child,” she added, as the timid 
little creature approached reluctantly. ‘I want you to do some- 
thing that will please your dear Miss Gray very much, and you 
must help me, and not be frightened, you little goose!” So 
whispered the Frau Senatorin kindly. 

To do Pearl a service, Dora would have held out her hands 
in the dark, knowing they were to be cut off. But nothing so 
terrible was required of her. Frau Steinmann tied a handker- 
chief firmly over the child’s eyes, and led her away into the 
lighted room, taking care to close the door with a rapid dexterity, 
taught her by long battling with inquisitive peepers. 

One moment more of cruel delay, and both doors are 
thrown widely open, and there streams out of the “Christmas 
chamber” such a flood of light as utterly dazzles the eyes of the 
expectant little crowd. 

On the centre table a magnificent fir-tree, sombre almost to 
blackness, rears itself in glorious trappings. From branch to 
branch webs of gold and silver paper seem to have been spun by 
fairy spiders. Wax candles of all colours and sizes sprung out 
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from the prickly branches, and are multiplied ad injinitum by 
crystal and tin reflectors of various shapes—stars that glisten 
like diamonds, and jewelled rings of many hues that would fitly 
sparkle on giant fingers. Then there are apples as golden as the 
one made so famous by Paris ; huge nuts in jackets of silver foil ; 
long trailing nets with bonbons weighing them down; horses, 
soldiers, ladies, babies, donkeys, pumps, hearts, riders, elephants, 
crosses, cigars, dustpans, and a hundred other incongruous 
objects, all fashioned out of sugar, all coloured in rainbow hues, 
all—oh, how tempting to the happy children’s upward-looking 
eyes, to the small fingers stretched forth so eagerly ! 

The first general surprise over, the children begin to look 
around the room, and are taken by kindly-guiding hands, and led 
each to “his” or “hef own table.” And with shining eyes he or 
she regards the symmetrically-arranged gifts, the proof of so much 
kindly forethought, the earnest of such considerate affection. 

Miss Gray was also taken by the hand, and like the other 
children led to her table; but as the kindly Senator came to 
take her to it, she laid her hand on Hubert’s arm. 

‘“‘-You must come too, dearest,” she whispered. ‘‘ You know 
whatever is mine must be yours now.” 

Miss Gray’s table was large, and covered with a snowy cloth. 
On it lay many presents, both useful and ornamental. And in 
their centre stood a tiny chair; and on it Dora was seated, 
wearing on her breast a white square, on which in evergreen 
letters was worked this legend : 

“ Hubert’s and Dora’s gift to our Pearl.” 


Pearl lifted the sweet child in her arms and kissed her tenderly. 
“You are my very own little one now, and I will always take 
care of you, and love you dearly as long as I live,” Then she 
turned her tear-dimmed eyes, which looked so happy in spite of 
those tears, to Hubert, and placing Dora’s hand in his, gave him, 
quite unabashed, a grateful kiss. ‘You are too good to me, my 
Hugh,” she said. 

He too felt moved, and, man-like, was ashamed of his emotion. 

‘You have not found out half your treasures yet, my darling,” 
said he, and pointed. Her eyes followed his hand, and saw on 
an easel Morel’s Romeo and Juliet. On the frame lay a paper 
m which was written : 


“For Pearl Gray, from her true friend, 
“Avgaust Srammann, Senator.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
LADY CAROLINE REORIVES VISITORS. 


Ir is April ; and April at Hastings, when no east wind searches 
out its unprotected terraces, is mild, peaceful, charming. The 
sun dwells tenderly upon the undulating line of coast, and seems 
to delight in the gentle ripple of the waves that break on the 
yellow-red sand, and then run back to join the ever-moving 
surface of the treacherous deep. 

Basket phaetons, drawn by every variety of horse, roll 
leisurely to and fro from the commencement of Eversfield to 
the end of the Marina. Here and there a bath-chair is drawn 
along in languid gentility, modestly represented by the lady who 
reclines between the wheels, and still more humbly by the 
asthmatic man in rusty black, who crawls slowly onwards with 
his lazy freight. 

On the beach happy children are playing—digging with 
small wooden spades, being tapped on the back by bigger ones, 
wielded by taller and aggressive boys. But of whatever size, the 
spades and children are all engaged in constructing wonderful 
sand-puddings that look absurdly like “cabinet.” Then, as a 
change from this culinary pastime, the children wildly dance a 
pas de fascination towards tempting insidious wavelets, and rush 
back with excited cries if the spray but touches the tips of their 
little toes. But besides these plebeians, who use their own feet 
or hire conveyances, there are “ private” carriages rolling up and 
down, a few neat broughams, a couple of mail-phaetons decently 
turned out, one really well-appointed barouche, and several yellow- 
bodied arks on C springs, in which elderly maidens, dowagers, 
and extinguished statesmen love to take their ease. 

We have to do with only one of these vehicles, a dark-green 
victoria with one high-stepping gray. The carriage is well built, 
the horse can go; both are “ jobbed,” but particularly “ well 
done,” and a credit to the stable that turned them out. Victorias 
were novelties ten years ago, and attracted attention, so that 
people turned and looked at this one as it bowled along. Or 
were the ladies leaning back against the dark-green cushions the 
objects of so much remark and attention? They were re- 
markable, and deserved such scrutiny. We have seen them 
before in Brussels, at the ¢able-d’héte in the Bellevue Hotel. 

Mrs, Moreton looks handsome in her black bonnet, the snowy 
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border sets off her glossy raven’s-wing hair, her clear-cut features 
en profil. She is quite conscious that she carries her years well, 
and notes with the keen glance of her dark eyes the effect she 
produces on those who walk, and more particularly on those who 
drive. She is aware, and in no way resents the fact, that un- 
conscious Sibyl creates the greatest interest and provokes more 
comment from the passers; and no wonder. For Sibyl is 
strangely attractive to lookers-on. Her face is as colourless as it 
was in the winter, her hair in the sunlight is perhaps a shade 
brighter, her bearing is as languid, her eyes are as closely veiled, 
and her dress is as perfect as before. 

P The high-stepping gray is stopped before a house in Warrior 

quare, 

‘Ts it any use, do you think, mamma?” asks Sibyl, in that 
intensely-bored tone of hers. 

“Yes, she will receive us to-day. Did I not tell you how I 
induced her to make an appointment? These things want 
management, diplomacy ; your part is indifference, and it suits 
you very well. Leave action to me.” 

“Yes,” said the man in plush and powder, “ her ladyship is 
at home.” After some ceremony and delay the visitors found 
themselves in her ladyship’s boudoir. 

Lady Caroline Carlton was a fair faded-looking woman, tall, 
and proud of her elegant figure. There was a bitter line about 
her thin lips, a contemptuous look in her pale blue eyes, and a 
hard tone in her voice, which mostly found utterance in de- 
preciation and sarcasm. Such was Hubert’s mother, and from 
her he had inherited his handsome figure and the indescribable 
cachet of breeding that had at once stamped him as distinguished 
even in the eyes of the Hamburgers. 

It was the first time Lady Caroline had met Mrs. Moreton 
face to face, although gold-crested letters had passed between 
them, and cards had been left with noisily-important knocks. 
In the most empressé manner the ladies now shook hands, each 
taking in her own way—and they were all three clever and 
observant—rapid mental notes as to the dress, bearing and 
manner of the others. That first, and to them most important, 
item, was eminently satisfactory. No trace of “dowdiness” 
could be observed in either. And though Sibyl kept her eyelids 
lowered as was her wont, she managed none the less to see quite 
as much as those who look the world boldly in the face, 

Some general remarks were made about the weather, and the 
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number, or rather the scarcity, of visitors in Hastings. Then 
Lady Caroline asked : 

“‘Pray how does your school progress, Mrs. Moreton? Are 
you satisfied ?” 

“Perfectly. Indeed quite beyond my anticipations. My 
friends have all been so exceedingly kind, and are, fortunately 
for me, in the most influcntial positions.” 

“Very fortunate for you, as you say ;” and Lady Caroline 
tried ineffectually to stifle a yawn. 

‘“‘ Lady Blanche Treloar, my late pupil, who left me to marry 
Lord Plutomaine, called upon me yesterday with the Duchess, 
her mother,” said Mrs. Moreton, ignoring both the yawn and the 
subsequent look of interest in Lady Caroline’s face. ‘The 
Duchess told me she did not know you, Lally Caroline. Would 
you care to meet her? She always calls herself my special 
friend, and would, I feel sure, do anything to oblige me.” 

You are very kind, thanks; my visiting circle is sufficiently 
extensive ; but still, if the Duchess : 

“ Nothing simpler, Lady Caroline. We will arrange a 
musical afternoon, if you please; and you can meet at Glenville 
House quite sans géne. Will that suit you?” 

“ Yes ; I should not object to come.” 

“Thanks, We will arrange the day later on. Iam glad to 
tell you that I have settled that little matter for your cousin 
with the Admiral. He called upon me on Monday ; came to sce 
his daughter, and also, I venture to think, to consult me on a 
family matter of great importance. He has confidence in my 
judgment, poor dear old man, as he has often proved; and | 
am sure e 

“ But what about my cousin?” interrupted Lady Caroline, 
not quite politely. 

“‘T think you may consider the affair settled now, and I am 
glad to congratulate you on his account. No position can be 
more anomalous than that of a younger son who inclines to ex- 
travagance. In these days money is of such exceeding importance; 
and it reaHy seems that the higher the family the less they 
possess.” 

“ A-good name and a position among the aristocracy make up 
for all other deficjencies,” said her ladyship coldly. 

“You surely cannot deny that the want of money cramps 
and distresses such families as yours more than any other 
branches of society. Credit cannot be for ever supported by a 
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good name only. Then the daughters of the house are sold, or 
sell themselves, which is degrading ; and the young men—your 
cousin, for instance - 

Again Lady Caroline interrupted. 

“T cannot discuss my family’s affairs with you, Mrs. Moreton. 
We must draw the line somewhere. Let us understand one 
another. If you have any of the influence you boast of with the 
Admiral, my cousin is by this time provided for, and will soon 
have left England and all pernicious plebeian influences behind 
him.” 

“‘ And his debts, too, I suppose ?” said Mrs. Moreton, with a 
pleasant smile, 

This remark Lady Caroline disdained to notice, and in her 
haughtiest tone continued : 

‘“‘Tf my cousin has obtained that appointment, I shall con- 
sider myself under obligations to you, which I shall not forget. 
Chance has enabled you to serve me; but I shall go out of my 
way to repay you. Pupils, I suppose, are what you most desire 
—young ladies of some position ¢” 

“If there is money, yes. I prefer position, I admit ; but I 
cannot afford to run any risks for the sake of personal prejudice. 
My terms are high, and must be conformed to. Lady Blanche 
had a private suite of rooms of course, and came to me because 
her step-sister ill-used her. From her I had £500 a year. That 
was exceptional, so was her case ; but so also are the advantages 
I offer, as you will see, if you will kindly call upon me, Lady 
Caroline.” 

“We met Mr. Carlton, your son, at Brussels,” said Sibyl. 
It was the first time she had spoken. ‘ He seems pleasant, and 
has a good manner. He was about to be married to some German 
girl. May we congratulate you—and him ?” 

Tt was a home-thrust, though dealt at a venture. For an 
instant the proud mother flinched. and betrayed the smart by 
the quivering of her lips, those uncontrollable tale-tellers. 

Sibyl noted the sign of distress, and looked up. Lady Caro- 
line’s cold eyes met hers for a second only, and then the lips 
spoke, trembling no longer. 

“Mr, Carlton has married the lady” (this with emphasis, but 
quite without sarcasm) “ of his own choice. I do not approve, and 
he knows that. He has asked me to receive his wife. I have 
refused. We—he and I—have met since—since you saw him. 
He spoke of you. Yon made an impression upon him. He is 
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young, and evidently easily taken in. Had I known how easily, 
I should certainly not have sent him abroad alone. There can 
be no objection to your meeting him again now. He comes to 
Hastings next Wednesday; we occasionally meet to discuss 
busi—to discuss family matters. He will dine with me on that 
day.” Lady Caroline turned from Sibyl to her mother. “ Will 
you and your daughter give us the pleasure of your company 
at eight o’clock ?” 

“Major McKenzie,” announced the solemn butler, throwing 
open the door and admitting the visitor. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A OHARMED SNAKE, 


Masor MoKenziz, feeling his own importance, as only small men 
can and do, swaggered up to Lady Caroline, and bowed over her 
hand so profoundly that Mrs. Moreton thought he kissed it, but 
only the ends of his exuberant moustache touched it. And then 
the Major was presented to Mrs. Moreton and Miss Moreton ; 
and the latter, without looking, became aware that he was short 
and fat, flabbily fat (not stout, which is a compact term), of an 
exceedingly swarthy complexion, and with a prodigious quantity 
of curly black hair, to which even macassar could impart no 
‘lustre. The Major, who made no attempt at concealing his in- 
vestigations, looked boldly at Sibyl out of his prominent dark 
eyes. He noted her delicate pallor, her shining hair, her slim 
grace. He looked and longed that she would lift those dark- 
fringed lids that hid the colour of her eyes from him. He was 
usually a voluble man, much given to laying down the law on 
all subjects in a thick voice, not pleasant to listen to. But on 
this occasion he was almost silent, until the lady visitors had 
gone. Then— 

“ By the Lord Harry,” said he, “ that is the most wonderful 
bit of female wax-work I ever had the good luck to clap eyes 
on !” 

“You dreadful man!” cried Lady Caroline; “you really 
must learn to speak with more propriety. You constantly forget 
that you are not in your Indies now. Indeed, not even for your 
much-esteemed father’s sake shall I continue to receive you, if 
you do not mend your manners.” 

She, the haughty Lady Caroline, spoke quite playfully to 
this swarthy uncultured bear. But, then, he was a bear with 
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great expectations. The brown son of a white father, who is in 
possession of £20,000 a year, is naturally worthy of consideration, 
especially from a lady whose love for money is a passion for 
which, even in its first budding, she had sold herself. That so 
much money as the elder McKenzie allowed to his only son 
Gabriel might in some way be made useful to herself, Lady 
Caroline never doubted. She did not know at that time that 
Gabricl was very fond of money too, and never likely to give a 
farthing to others that he could manage to spend upon himself 
and his peculiar pleasures. But to-day his heart, such as it was, 
had been lifted beyond that precious self, and suddenly warmed 
within him by the vision of the coldest, whitest woman his 
greedy eyes had ever looked upon. He would have paid five 
pounds, guineas even, to have kept Sibyl Moreton sitting pas- 
sively before him for just another hour in that room. He only 
wished to look at her lily face and burnished hair. 

Had Sibyl known the extent of her power, she would pro- 
bably have stayed on in her listless way. Five guineas would 
have bought her a certain new bonnet she coveted, and at least 
two pairs of gloves to match. When she had really gone, the 
Major at once burst forth in unctuous praises. He dwelt on 
Miss Moreton’s “points” as he would have done (with less 
knowledge) on those of a horse. Lady Caroline did not further 
check his praises ; she was engaged in thinking out some scheme 
of her own, the immediate result of which private reflection was 
an invitation to the Major to dine on Wednesday at eight. 

“The lady who has been fortunate enough to make so pro- 
found an impression on you, Major, is coming. You may like 
to meet her again. My son will be here also. You may as well 
know one another too. He has heard me speak of your father 
often. It really does seem a pity Mr. McKenzie went off huffed 
as he did; and such a long way too !” 

“Went! Where?” 

“Oh, how very absurd! I was thinking aloud, my dear 
Gabriel—thinking of days long bygone, before he married— 
your mother.” ; 

“ By the Lord———I beg pardon !” said the Major, stopping 
short, in obedience to the lady’s uplifted finger. “ But, really, 
who would ever expect a fellow to go back thirty years—before 
a fellow even was born?” Pee 

“T really expected no such prodigious of memory on 
your part, my dear Major,” said Lady Caroline, with her 
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wintry smile. ‘Shall I hawa:the pleasure of your company on 
‘Wednesday ies * 

“ Delighted, most delighted {” cried he. “ Meanwhile, Lady 
Caroline, do you think I might call on Mother Moreton, or 
leave a pasteboard, or some flowers for miss, or some civil thing 
of that sort?” 

‘‘There can be no objection to the card, Major, as I have 
introduced you; but no flowers and no civilities, please, until 
you have met again. I think you may trust your case, if it 
really be a case, in my hands.” 

“Well, by the——well, by Jove, then, I never felt so thrown 
off my, balance (which is pretty steady in a general way) before, 
never! That girl struck me all of a heap, There’s a con—a 
con——a something power———” : 

“‘ Concentrated ?” 

“ You alwaya hit the right nail on the head, Lady Caroline, 
You are a wonderful woman for your years, just as the governor 
told me I should find you.” To this compliment the lady did! 
not respond. 

“Yes; as you say,” continued he, “ there’s a concentrated 
power about that graceful quiet creature that attracts me as I 
neyer was attracted, before. It’s something like the power the 
chaymer has over the snake. She is the chaymer, of course. 
Rather rough on me to be the snake, isn’t.it?” he added, grinning, 

“My dear Major, how can you make such a comparison ¢” 
said her ledyship blandly ; and thought the while: “A capital 
simile, oily, speaking, greedy reptile as you are.” 

. Is % not well that speech was given to the cleverest amongst 
ug to hide our thoughte? Surely yes, for those thought about. 
i Ypen, my,soul, I wouldinot mind being charmed by wax- 
worka,l” continued the Major, with unctuous complacency. 
“On my word, Id like nothing better than to be taken to that 
snowy bosom.” 
gi ae \” exied Lady Caroline, really alarmed this 


“Oh, don’t be frightened, milady,” said he, laughing. “I 
only meant, taken as the charmer takes the snake, It’s the first 
trick, He picks the reptile up, lets,it coil around his arm, then 
he opens his vest (if he happens to have one on), and lays the 
venomous creature inside.” 

i “Oh, horrible 1” cried her ladyship ; “the thought of such 
texngrs makes mwa feel faint.” 
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“How I should enjoy seeing you present on so charming an 
occasion, Lady Caroline!” he cried, laughing loudly again. 

Would the Major have been surprised, had the occasion 
eome, to find that Lady Caroline would have looked on at the 
deadly game with more interest in her cold eyes than he was 
ever likely to see there now? He would certainly have felt 
much disappointed ; for the enjoyment he anticipated was the 
sight of a woman sick and trembling in horror and fear. His 
was a nature that revels in watching the pain or terror of 
others. 

* Until Wednesday next, then?” said her ladyship, extend- 
ing her hand to give him the congé he seemed loath to take. 

“By all means, yes. And if Miss Moreton improves on 
acquaintance, and you can manage the little matter for me 
without too many bothering settlements, and all that kind of 
thing-———” 

‘“‘ My dear Gabriel, you are in too great a hurry. Bear in 
mind that Mrs. Moreton is a lady born and bred.” 

+ “But, good Lord! she keeps a school. There cannot be 
much difficulty about me there. My intentions are strictly 
honourable, and all that sort of thing.” 

“That I presume,” ske said wearily. “For the rest we shall 
see. And now I must really ask you to excuse me, Major. I 
am going out. , We can, if you choose, resume this conversation 
after Wednesday.” 

To her credit be it said that, even for wealthy McKenzie 
senior’s sake, Lady Caroline could endure his son’s presence no 
longer. It became oppressive. She rose, he opened the door 
for her, and she passed slowly out and up the stairs. And ae 
his glittering eyes followed her, his likeness to a venomous snake 
was startling. 

‘“‘ Giving yourself airs, are you?” he muttered; “and yet 
you are to be kought like the rest of your sex, my fine lady, 
dignity and grace included. And if you take the trouble to 
offend me, I know how to punish you, be sure of that! I shall 
bribe you. I shall make you a tempting bid, and I'll back the 
bill for you ; but when pay-day comes, you will find you have 
been sold.” Slowly Major McKenzie walked out of the house, 
down the as and away. .As he went along, he continued the 
line of thought most pleasing at the moment, which started afresh — 
from Miss Moreton. 

_“ Wax-works, dainty snow-white wax-works,” he sar a 
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‘<I only hope she will give me a bit of trouble. She is worth 
it; she is a stunner, by Jove! I don’t like them to be ready to 
sell themselves right away to the first customer, though, and I’d 
like this girl to show fight and pluck. She must resist, even if 
it’s money down. That it will have to be, no doubt; for that 
dark-eyed mother of hers is a sharper woman of business than 
two Lady Carolines put together. Yes; the mother’s got dark 
eyes. Why does the girl hide hers? Good Lord, she surely 
don’t squint! No, not that; she’d look up then fast enough. 
No ; it’s a devil’s dodge of hers. I know the tricks the women 
are up to. And this is a trick, a fetching trick too; for it’s 
bothered me to think about her as well as her eyes, which I 
should have forgotten had she looked me in the face. She shall 
do that too, and pretty soon, or I’m a Dutchman.” 

Gabriel McKenzie was certainly no Dutchman. He was 
born in Cuba, West Indies, and his mother was a brazen luxury- 
loving Quadroon girl, who had played her cards cunningly, and 
won (after much playing) the honour of being asked in marriage 
by David McKenzie, a shrewd, suspicious, rich, and miserly 
Scotchman. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SIBYL. 
re ladies in the dark-green victoria were driven homewards in 
ence, 

“Tell the man to take us along the sea-front once again, 
mamma,” said Sibyl, speaking for the first time as they approached 
Glenville House. “I have something to say to you before we go 
in.” When the horse’s head was turned, Sibyl, in her most languid 
tone, resumed: ‘“ You must find out if this black man is really 
as rich as he is odious, mamma. He is very much taken—we 
both saw that; so there will be little difficulty as regards the 
affections, especially if he is present when I meet a man I like. 
That man being married will be useful, and is sufficiently 
amusing to play with. The Major will then realise the danger, 
but also the strength, of his position, bearing in mind that he 
is a bachelor.” 

‘‘ How do you know that he is unmarried 9” 

“Ido; though, as you say, indifference is my part; But I 
learnt a lesson once, and that has taught me to look out for 
myself ever since, privately. This is not meant as a reproach to 
you, mamma ; and the chief action™in our little domestic dramas 
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shall always fall to your share. It may be useful to you to 

know what I have learnt for myself concerning this Major 

McKenzie. He is young to be a Major—barely thirty, I believe, 

though he looks more; but he is in a West Indian regiment, and 

promotion there comes quickly, the men die off so fast. - He, of 

course, could stand the climate, while Englishmen—white men— 
rish. ” 

“You speak as if this man was a negro, Sibyl,” said her 
mother, in a reproachful tone. 

“They make the best slaves after all; so that shall pass,” 
answered Sibyl slowly. Presently she resumed : “ Old McKenzie 
wished to distinguish this noble son and heir of his. Promotion, 
with ready money and the chances of yellow fever and consequent 
deaths, came quickly. You seem surprised to hear all this from 
me, mamma; but I really have taken some trouble to learn this 
interesting lesson, for old McKenzie owns half the West Indies, 
they say. The Major certainly lives well. He lodges on the 
first-floor of the ‘ Victoria,’ has the best suite, drinks the best 
wines, and orders the best dinners in the hotel. You had better 
ascertain about the father, mamma; that Indian information, 
though vast, is vague. Let there be no mistake about it this 
time, if you please.” 

“Sibyl, do you mean to go through with this, if this man 
will take you?” The mother looked anxiously at her daughter’s 
impassive face. Not a muscle moved, and their lids, as usual, 
veiled her eyes. 

“ Did you hear me, Sibyl? Why do you not speak?” cried 
Mrs. Moreton, impetuously. 

“I heard you insult me, mamma ; and I never answer insults, 
as you must know by this time, neither do I choose to argue with 
you. That man McKenzie has blood in him which can be made 
to boil. What might freeze others, fires him. It will be no 
question of his taking me, as you somewhat rudely put it ; I shall 
be entreated to accept him and all he has to give whenever I 
so choose. If the information about his father proves correct, 
consider that I have chosen. Now tell the man to drive home, 
mamma,” 

It was contrary to Sibyl’s custom ever to raise her voice ; 
therefore orders were always given by “ mamma.” 


Arrived at Glenville House, Mrs. Moreton, having taken off 
her bonnet, settled herself in the most luxurious chair of the 
comfortably-furnished “audience chamber.” Here she received 
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and ceremoniously gave tes to the most privileged of her care- 
dnlly-selected pupils—tea accompanied by exquisitely-cut bread- 
and-butter and choicely-worded advice. The former was hardly 
suseful as food for the body, but the latter was of great sustaining 
power morally. And it was given in liberal doses, and fitted for 
every mental struggle that might occur to those young ladies 
when the time should arrive for their entry into the grande monde 
—that great ‘world of fashion, to meet which on equal terms 
gentle clever Mrs. Moreton undertook to prepare a select number 
—for a consideration. 

Miss Sibyl was seldom present at these moral tea-drinkings. 
She only graced them with her silent beauty on “ guest-evenings.” 
, Miss Sibyl—so ran the legend among the schoolgirls, whose 
love for mystery is as boundless as their faith in godlike yauag 
men-——Miss Sibyl was deeply in love. ‘On her pale cheek con- 
gealment fed;” under her calm bosom glowed—at white heat 
probably—an unrequited passion. Others suggested that her 
love was a soldier gone (latitude and longitude immaterial) to 
“the wars,” leaving pale Sibyl to languish miserably during his 
absence. Would he ever return? One girl—a practical one, as 
girls go—actually had the presumption to suggest that Sibyl had 
been jilted years ago. “She is no chicken, you know,” said 
this audacious maiden, and was utterly scorned and scouted by 
her more romantic companions. Why, Sibyl was far too 
beautiful, far too proud, to be ill-used by any man! He might 
perhaps have been forced to leave her, torn away by ruthless 
parents, gone to “the wars,” in fact! And so the original sug- 
gestion got itself repeated with more interesting details for every 
edition, 

Meanwhile Sibyl interfered with her mother’s pupils not at 
all. She allowed herself to be placidly adored by the girls. and 
only resented their boring her too much with their attentions. 
Demonstrative.affection she never tolerated. A sure way to be 
ignominiously dismissed from her presence was to attempt to kiss 
her face. She would sit for hours, almost motionless, in a 
favourite. low lounging-chair, head thrown back, eyes closed, feet 
on fender. If the girls chose to lie on the floor and embrace her 
shoes, that did not disturb her equanimity in the, least, nor were 
the flounces of her elegant dresses injured by the timid pressure 
of adoring maiden’s lips. And when Sibyl was very graciously 
inclined,-ahe would even Jend her hands to be kissed, bat her 
face never. ; r 
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*¢ What little idiots you all are!” she would iasttinae 
remark ; but her languid tone never betrayed how thoroughly” 
the words were meant. 

Mrs. Moreton inspired awe and veneration in the minds of 
her pupils, but mysterious attraction, maidenly adulation, never. 
On one occasion Sibyl said to her mother : 

“ Tf anything in this world could puzzle me, it would be the 
absurd folly of these girls of yours. They are ready to kiss the 
very ground I walk on; not for any virtue of mine, but just 
because I am ‘silent, pale, mysterious.’ I have heard them say 
so a hundred times. Had they souls to feel, to understand my 
real wretchedness, and that there was a time when I sorely 
needed a kind word, a little love, a little pity, I suppose they 
would have turned from me i ” 

‘Great heavens! Sibyl, what are you talking about?” her 
mother had cried, with unusual asperity, and a sudden paling of 
her ruddy face. Then she had risen, gone to her daughter, and 
looked at her in consternation. But Sibyl’s tone and manner 
‘were as quiet as usual when she next spoke. 

My nerves are shaken. I have actually a little feeling left 
still, you see. Something in Faustine’s eyes touched me I 
have quite recovered now, I assure you. Ring for a cup of tea, 

‘and say I wantit strong. Oh, pray do not hold my hand! you 
know how I object to all that sort of thing. 1 am thankful 
Faustine has gone, that’s all.” 

Faustine was one of the most commonplace of the Belgian 
schoolgirls ; her only attraction consisted in big, calf-like brown 
eyes. She had been kneeling, for the first and last time, af 
Sibyl’s feet to say good-bye, and receive the usual parting bene- 
‘diction. And from below she had gazed straight up under Siby!’s 
veiling lashes. 

This little incident had taken place the night the establish- 
‘ment in Brussels was broken up in December, three days before 
Sibyl met Hubert Carlton, whom now she was expecting, and in 
her own way hoping to see again, in Hastings. 





CHAPTER XXI 
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“T paaan to think three o'clock and you would never, never come, 


“Hubert! How soon will you be ready? When may they bring 
the horses round?” re. 5 
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The speaker is Pearl Carlton. She is very little changed. 
Wifehood in her is expressed by a look of unvarying content, 
which deepens into happiness whenever she meets her husband’s 
eyes. At this moment those eyes dwell upon her with specially 
tender scrutiny; for it is the first time they behold Pearl en 
amazone. It was a whim of hers to go through all her “ pre- 
paratory canters” without her husband. She has ridden six 
‘times in the school, and six times on the “hard high-road” with 
a master. And now the happy day has arrived on which, under 
Hubert’s own supervision, she is to take Kitty, the fiery little 
chestnut, into Richmond Park, there to find out what going over 
grass is like. 

Pearl looks not only very happy, but very pretty too—ea 
natural sequence in most cases. Her habit is faultlessly made ; 
its colour dark green. On her closely coiled hair the glossy hat 
sits daintily. Her collar, a narrow strip of snowy linen, is 
fastened by a neat stud, and in her tan-gloved hand she holds a 
small crop—cordless, of course. 

“You look quite a little sporting character, I declare,” says 
Hubert, surveying her critically, and noting every detail. “I 
never saw you so perfectly dressed before,” 

“ What a pity I ever have to wear anything else, then !” she 
says, gently tapping the habit-skirt with her crop. ‘TI love you 
to be pleased with me, Hugh.” 

“Why, I am always delighted with you, of course, you small 

! ‘Who could help it ?” 

“Tt is by no means of course, and I don’t want you not to 
be able to help it, dear,” she says, with so irresistibly pitiful an 
expression, that Hubert lifts her off the ground, as though she 
were the child he loves to call her. She struggles, and has to 
purchase her freedom by three kisses, not very unwillingly 

ven, 

2 Presently Kitty, the chestnut mare, is dancing over the Hill 
at Richmond. She is quite as light-hearted as her mistress, and 
cannot possibly walk soberly just yet. Carlton is riding 
Belshazzar, a clean-limbed, ugly-headed, useful horse, with that 
peculiar depth of girth and power in the quarters that makes 
“those who know” and who see him passing, at once declare 
‘she would hunt fine.” So Belshazzar would, and has done hereto- 
fore ; and though, thanks to an untoward splint, he had to “lay 
by” last season, he will come out again “as fresh as paint ” next 
autumn. 
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The horses amicably dance in at the park gates together, and, 
their feet once on the elastic turf, break straightway into an easy 
canter. 

** How are you getting on, Pearl?” asks her husband. 

‘Oh, it’s too delightful! I never dreamt of anything so 
perfectly delicious as this!” she cries, and touches the mare’s 
shoulder. On which Kitty gives a bound and a toss of her 
pretty head, and suddenly increases her speed to something like 
a racing spurt. It is only a spurt, though it lasts to the end of 
the first slope of turf, and makes Pearl breathless for a moment. 
As she halts, the sunny sky clouds suddenly, and April’s tear- 
drops in a shower fall; to avoid which the horses are taken into 
the close shelter of a venerable oak-tree, leafless as yet, of course. 

‘You certainly do your riding-master great credit, little 
woman,” says Hubert, who has watched his wife critically hither- 
to. “I honestly congratulate you and him. You manage that 
mare admirably ; and she has a bit of temper. Pity it is too 
late now ; I really believe you could have had a gallop with the 
Queen’s, you seem so thoroughly at home in your saddle. You 
have lots of pluck, and that is after all the chief thing in hunting. 
A bit of training is all you and the mare require now. You 
have not tried any jumping in the school, have you? Just as 
well not. They might have taught you some fancy tricks there, 
and that is not what we want in the field. I shall give you 
your first lesson here to-day. Will you follow me?” 

“To the world’s end,” she says, laughing. But though she 
laughs, she means what she says. 

The rain is over. A level piece of turf spreads invitingly 
away to the left of the road. Carlton tells Belshazzar “ to mind 
his business, as the ladies mean following.” To this Belshazzar 
responds by a quick forward motion of his attentive ears, and 
settles down to an easy stride. 

Kitty, under her mistress’s gentle hand, feeling no irritating 
touch of curb, is likewise reasonable. and ‘minds her business.” 
And so they approach the drain (I have heard it described as a 
brook by enterprising persons), Kitty, becoming aware of the 
fact that something unusual is expected of her, tosses her head 
and fusses and jumps about in a very ridiculous manner, while 
Belshazzar swings quietly on, and just takes “the brook” in his 
stride. Not so Kitty. This is evidently an affair of importance ; 
to make a fuss here, and get herself coaxed and entreated, appears 
to her a proper and feminine act. So Kitiy refuses to continue 
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on. her pleasant course, ood, planting her feet firmly on the bank 
of the ditch, shakes ‘her head, and tosses a moist foam-flake into 
her mistress’s face, 

‘‘Strike her sharply on the flank, Pearl!” cries Hubert, 
watching from the other side. 

“ Must I, Hugh? Why don’t you let me coax her to do it? 
She will presently, pretty pet,” pleads Pearl. 

“Do as IJ tell you, child, and do not encourage such an absurd 
show of temper on the brute’s part.” 

Pearl unwillingly obeys her lord. She strikes, timidly enough, 
but Kitty feels the smart of intended chastisement, and wildly 
resents the implied indignity. She swerves, rears, plunges ; then 
suddenly veers right round, puts her head down, and settles to 
quite racing speed this time, and for far more than one length of 
turf. 


Carlton, not in the least disturbed, quietly watches the whole 
proceeding. He sees that Pearl sits close and steady, and is 
content to let her fight the battle out unaided. He is secure m 
her spirit and courage, and never doubts that in the end she will 
conquer the mare, although that irate creature has at this 
moment carried her mistress quite out of sight. 

“‘ Belshazzar, you had better keep quiet, you beggar, or you 
will catch it too,” says Carlton, as his horse fidgets and neighs 
after his stable companion. Then, as an emphatic warning ef 
‘what may be in store for him, Belshazzar gets a sharp cut across 
the crest, a call to duty which he is already acquainted with. 
‘He is a sensible creature, and at once submits to circumstances 
and the master. ‘The master lights a cigar, and waits. He waits 
a long time; it must be quite a quarter of an hour now since 
Kitty bore her mistress away at that mad pace. With all hi, 
stoicism, Hubert begins to look ahead somewhat nervously. No 
sign of Pearl or the mare. The ground is moist, the grasa still 
wet from many showers ; the sound of horses’ feet could,not be 
tiedrd a few yards off. Carlton begins to reproach himself, with 
too much confidence in his inexperienced little wife’s,horseman- 
‘ship. The least he can do is to gallop after her now , .AJas,.if 
she should have come to grief! 

At this moment, as seen ag if she had risen from the 
earth like a phantom, Pearl, who has crep up behind, passes 
close by Hubert, and takes Kitty on in an easy gallop and over 
“the brook.” Then sharply turns her head, and, brings her 
‘back again to the master’s side. All this has been done in. legs 


4 


time than it takes to tell, and exceedingly well done too, 
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+ Carlton was utterly amazed for 4 moment at the suddenness 
of the apparition ; but, all the same, his connoisseur eyes noted 
those two jumps, and knew them to be ably done. 

“Where on earth did you spring from, Pearl?” he says, 
leaning over and patting Kitty’s neck approvingly. 

“T took her a long way round against her will, as she had 
chosen to carry me off without leave. So we are quits. We 
have been up by the White Lodge, and then passed the Robin 
Hood gates. Then I took Miss Kitty over a much bigger jump 
than this, down by the lower road. She knew I meant it that 
time, and obeyed at once without any resistance. She did not 
believe it was her mistress at all when she had that cruel cut; 
of course she resented that, and utterly refused to obey. After 

“all she was only a litile wilful; and we are all that now and 
then, and would not like being punished for it, would we, Hugh ? 
Now Kitty and I have quite made our peace, and I do not believe 
she will ever refuse a jump again.” 

“ Pearl, you certainly have both pluck and a strong will of 

‘your own,” says her husband, looking into her gentle face, with 
some wonder in his eyes. 

“TI have never submitted to anything I thought wrong,” says 
Pearl; “and I trust I never shall.” 

“Yet you do all I ask of you?” says he, questioningly ; 
“indeed, you anticipate all ny wishes.” 

“ Dearest, as if you could ask or wish me to do anything 
wrong !” cries she, and lays her hand on his arm, as their horses 
walk side by side. “I am not sure that I could even bring 
myself to question that what you bid mo do is other than right. 
If such doubt ever came, I should strive to put it by at once.” 

“Why, Lttle wife, how you flatter and spoil me! One would 
think I was the pink of perfection,” 

“So you are in my eyes, Hugh, because I so love you.” 

At home Dora was watching impatiently for the return of 
the horses. Her former acquaintance with the circus-steed had 
left a lasting impression of fear on her memory, and it was with 

ietrong misgivings and anxious eyes that she had seen Pearl 
mount for the first time in the riding-school. 

+. Today she had watched Pearl ride away in fresh alarm. 

‘There was no masfer present, with careful eye and ready hand, 
to guide and protect. Mr. Carlton would, of course, not under- 

-etand how difficult a task this riding out of doors was to a 
beginner, and how much allowance should be made for his ‘wife ; 
and Dora had already learned that whatever he chuse to command 
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Pearl always obeyed. With ever-growing anxiety the devoted 
little maiden had stood watching, and great was her delight when 
she saw the mistress of Fern-Lea ride in at the gate unharmed, 
with a smile on her face and a ready kiss on her lips, which she 
threw up to Dora at the window. . 

It was a charming house, this same Fern-Lea, and had been 
chosen by Mr. and Mrs. Carlton when they cameto London together 
in January. It stood on the hill at Richmond, not in the main 
road, but scarce five minutes’ walk from view of the Thames and 
woodland glade and picturesque riverside houses. Fern-Lea was 
detached, and lay in a pretty bit of ground, and had a wide 
gravel sweep and two swinging gates in front, and a really well- 
arranged garden in the back. Not only were flowers of every 
sort and size expected to blossom there when the right hour 
should come, but, beyond a wire-fence covered with evergreen 
creepers, a kitchen-garden of some extent was laid out. In this 
culinary ground, fruit and vegetables, of all sorts and sizes too, 
were promised by an enterprising gardener, with whom Mrs, 
Carlton had many a long discussion on floriculture generally, and 
Mr. Macgregor’s method—the best extant of course—in particular. 
Dora was frightened of Macgregor, with his keen eyes and stubby 
red hair and beard, the colour of which reminded her of Felix. 
Felix regularly wrote the child loving letters, and sent her 
wonderful scraps to put into a book given to her by Mr. Morel. 
Pearl read the letters to Dora, and wrote answers for her. In 
this way the child did not object to hold communion with her 
youthful adorer. 

It was only a month since the Carltons had taken possession 
of Fern-Lea, and finally settled themselves in their home, What 
a pleasant time had been spent in finding a suitable house, and 
then in all the planning, arranging, and furnishing! How far 
they had travelled about in the suburbs before the desideratum 
was discovered ; then how much shopping had to be done, how 
many inquiries made, how many consultations held, before the 
general furnishing was accomplished. The house was broad and 
low, and had two much-projecting bows on the ground-floor, on 
which were all the guest-rooms, Out atthe back a billiard-room 
had been added by the last tenant, and a very handsome place 
it was too, panelled in oak and throughout, and having a polished 
floor. On the other side lay kitchen and servants’ offices. Built 
of fine old-looking red brick, though rejoicing everywhere in 
plate-glass windows, the outer harmony between this contrast of 
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ancient and modern was re-established by the intervention of 
kindly Nature. She had lent herself to creeping in an ever- 
growing mantle of ivy over all available space, and gave dignity 
even to the bright one panes that are so comforting to the 
dwellers within the house, but always tempt the artistic passer- 
by to abuse the want of taste that can substitute modern plate- 
glass for ancient lattice-work or Queen Anne's twelve panes. 

The master’s study and the mistress’s boudoir were so 
characteristic of the taste of each as to deserve special attention. 
Of the other dwelling-rooms it need only be said that they were 
arranged and decorated in the approved style of the day. They 
exhibited no distinctive peculiarity beyond the good fact that 
everything within them was chosen with simplicity and in ex- 
cellent taste. Nothing obtrusive in colour or ornament offended 
the eye of the visitor, who felt at once that cultivated people 
lived within these walls. Carlton’s taste had been to some 
extent educated by the fact of his having spent most of his time 
among people who were surrounded by all the luxuries that 
money can obtain; while Pearl’s innate love for all that was’ 
artistic and refined now found a prac.ical vent in the careful 
selection of form and colour. 

The master’s study, otherwise the smoking-den, though com- 
fortable, was by no means elaborate. It formed the connecting 
link between the end of the hall and the billiard-room, and was 
really little better than a passage. Two sides of it were lined 
with shelves—book-shelves—but on them no books. Cigar- 
boxes, a vast reserve, stood piled upon those shelves, the date 
when bought, and when so placed, in labels on each. Tobacco- 
jars of various kinds, cigar-cases in Japanese lacquer, in straw, in 
cork, in leather, even in silver, lay there in state. Over the two 
doors antlers were fastened, and on them placed canes, whips, 
crops, with and without thongs, Against one of the unoccupied 
walls, mahogany whip-rests, a novel institution at that time, 
were screwed. In them the whip-head is gently but firmly 
clasped by two india-rubber fingers, and the long stick hangs 
vertically, to straighten, and, as it were, stretch itself before it is 
next required. Foils, fencing-masks, pugilistic gloves, @ couple 
of sword-sticks, and dumb-bells in three sizes were lying about 
or hanging up on the wall. There were four rocking-chairs, 
deep and rest-giving, and a small writing-table with an appropriate 
leather stool; also an official pen and inkstand, that looked like 
business, and a clean blotting-pad, And on this table was the 
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book-slidé, ’¢ontaining Carlton’s favourite, indeed, his only’ 
literature: “On the Horse and its Use to Man,” in two 
volumes; “A Help to Veterinary Knowledge,” by a Vet., in 
one volume; “Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” illustrated by John 
Leech, and bought on that account; and Carlyle’s “ Life of 
Frederick the Great.” But if literature was scantily represented, 
the master’s room abounded in pictures. Indecd, the remaining 
wall was covered entirely with what may be described as “The 
Sporting Series:” “Just off,” “Well Started,” ‘Down the 
Road,” “ A Spanking Team,” “To the Derby,” “ Home again,” 
“In at the Finish,” &c., illustrating in well-accentuated lines and 
vivid colouring every phase of riding, driving, hunting, and 
coaching. These pictures gave constant pleasure to Carlton, and 
he seldom filled his pipe or selected a cigar without placing him- 
self before one of these “works of art.” Then would he contem- 
plate it with sympathetic interest, and comment on its beauties 
to whoever might be within earshot. And his wife, who knew 
no pleasure apart from him, tutored herself diligently to under- 
stand the slang familiar to “horsey” people, and before long 
learnt to judge points equine very fairly. On one occasion, Gates, 
the head-groom, said concerning a dubious four-year-old, and 
addressing himself to the master : 

“You just let the missis see him, sir; she’s got such a clear 
heye for a hoss, she ’as—a deal a better heye nor some of us, 
what thinks we know a precious lot.” 

This touching tribute to her ability Carlton reported to his 
wite verbatim. And the little woman felt quite flattered, for 
she saw that the compliment had evidently pleased her husband ; 
indeed, he repeated Gates’s encomium to every visitor for a month 
after. And so it came about that a gentlewoman, with pure 
tastes and the capability of keenly appreciating and sympathising 
with all that is best and most ideal in life, for the sake of the 
husband she loved, adapted herself to his ideas and pursuits in 
all things. She descended into stable minutiz, learnt to define 
the points of a horse, and felt herself honoured by the groom’s 
compliment on her “’ossy heye,” because her lord was pléased. 
thereby. 

To think on. such love, such utter self-abnegation, gives one 
a feeling of pity mingled with tenderness, and a sad foreboding 
as to such a devoted woman’s future. She is sure to estrange 
herself grad from the mental resources that have wholesomely 
fed her girlhood, and will learn to give all her time and thought 
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to’pleasing the man she loves. In the case of Hubert, had he 
felt so inclined, he might, together with his wife, have risen to 
a higher mental culture. He had fine intellectual capabilities, 
but had utterly neglected them, and was now inclining towards 
a yery commonplace existence. The chances were that froni a 
general interest in “horses” he would drift on to “the turf,” and 
then lead the vagabond life that “turf” seems to entail upon 
‘owners ” more or less. 

Had Pearl, to her thoughtful and refined mind, joined some 
knowledge, some experience, of the world and of men, she might, 
and surely would, have greatly influenced her husband. As it 
was, she was too young, and far too modest to assert herself or 
her opinions in any way. He also was too young to realise the 
earnest depth of her nature, or to comprehend the lasting 
happiness in store for them if they would take life and its duties 
and pleasures in that higher sense for which both were by nature 
fitted. 

Pearl, without a friend or relative to claim any of her'time 
or attention, gave herself and her undivided love to her husband, 
whom she regarded with the trusting eyes of perfect faith. And 
Hubert, thinking her a sweet little wife, a cheerful companion, 
and a blessing generally, was pleased that she should share what- 
ever happened to constitute his chief amusement. At this time 
it was the breaking-in of young horses. If his wife played or 
sang in the evening, and she did both well, he would listen in 
lazy satisfaction, smoking the while, and sometimes dozing. If, 
when he came home from that mysterious business of his, he 
found her sketching or painting, he generally bade her “ put 
that by,” and come out to the stable with him. With her 
natural desire for knowledge strong within her, she had time 
after time endeavoured to interest her husband in some “im- 
proving” book. She would bring forth a volume of essays, or 
the life and thoughts of some great man, hoping to be allowed 
to read aloud, and to get Hubert to talk over what: had been so 
read with her. But he declined to listen at all, substituting 
bézique, écarté, or a chat. And if, on occasion, noting his wife’s 
evident desire to read to him, he declared himself willing to 
please her by listening, he would allow his thoughts to stray 
away, and solve some mental problem on business, or far more 
frequently on horseflesh, is indifference arose from no 
ineapability of comprehension, but simply from idleness, and an 
absence of some rousing power that might have awakened his 
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mental faculties, and given him a desire to cultivate them, and 
fit themself for interests worthy of a healthy mind. 

It did not take Mrs. Carlton long to find out that her 
husband’s tastes and hers were dissimilar, and she did not hesitate 
for a moment in endeavouring to follow his lead in all respects. 
Now and then he would graciously propose that she should read 
the political leaders of the various papers of the day to him. 
Nor did he object to listen to gossip or spicy articles in certain 
weeklies, preferring those that dealt uncompromisingly with 
social shortcomings. 

The “sporting intelligence,” the “latest from Newmarket,” 
or “turf news,” Carlton was always ready to hear, and would 
listen with the easy smile of “one who knows better” to Pearl’s 
reading of “racing notes.” To see him thus smilingly satisfied 
with his inner convictions delighted his wife, who never for a 
moment doubted his superiority to the rest of the world. 

Is love blind? Does it not rather see all virtues with such 
magnifying glasses as absolutely to exclude the vision of faults % 
So it certainly was with this most loving woman, who in all 
things adapted herself to her life’s chosen lord, and in so doing 
felt she was honoured and content. 

Her days passed very pleasantly, and she realised, while she 
possessed it, her tranquil happiness. She would go from room 
to room in her, pretty home, and wander out through garden and 
conservatories, or into the lanes and away to the wide-spreading 
park—if not by Hubert’s side, then with Dora’s small hand in 
hers, and in her heart a perpetual thanksgiving, which mostly 
found vent in some sympathetic melody, and hummingly left her 
lips. ’ 
Carlton’s “business,” still an unsolved mystery to his wife, 
did not take up much of his time, though it evidently provided 
the means for spending it pleasurably. Three or four mornings 
in the week he would say : 

“T must go to the old place, and look after things to-day.” 
Then, much regretted, reluctantly parted with, he would take 
himself away, returning about seven o'clock, artificially prepared 
for his dinner by sherry-and-bitters partaken of at the club. 

That club was as great a mystery to Mrs. Carlton as the 
business of Teak and Brine; but it seemed to her as if her 
husband spent as much of his time in town at one place as the 
other. The artificial appetite procured by club bitters certainly 
never deceived the anxious little wife, who, on the first few 
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occasions of Carlton’s not enjoying his dinner, anxiously inquiring 
as to his health. 

‘You are eating nothing, Hugh. Are you not well, dearest ?” 

But having twice or thrice been told: “ It’s the fault of the 
fellows at the club, dear. They bother one to go in for a heavy 
feed at two, call it a snack, and upset one’s digestion ;” Mrs. 
Carlton made no further comment, but took care on “town days” 
to provide some specially light and tempting dishes for Hubert’s 
dinner, which she knew he would be sure to enjoy even if he 
was not “very hungry.” 

So did this attentive wife watch over and tend her young 
husband in all things, spending her time in a happy seeking for 
whatever might please him best. Nor did she by any means 
disdain the care and comfort of the “inner man,” which to many 
of our ladies seems so utterly beneath their notice, and is, mostly, 
left. entirely to the discretion and temper of—cook. A great 
mistake, ladies, and the first cause of more domestic wrangling 
than would seem credible if put down glaringly, in statistics. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PEARL'S SANCTUM. 


Lrrriz Dora’s red-letter days were those on which Mr. Carlton 
went to town. Then Pearl was all hers once again, and the child 
revelled in the fact of being constantly in the presence of the 
only being who had ever loved and tended her. “The master” 
gone, his wife established herself in her sanctum, and Dora knew 
that she was always welcome there. This boudoir had the 
prettiest outlook ; for from its deep bay-window there was a 
glimpse to be caught of a stretch of turf, a few old trees, and a 
bright sheet of water in the park. The decorations of the 
boudoir were kept in gradations of one colour, hangings and 
cushionings all of that soft gray-green that is really neither, and 
yet both, and wholly restful to the eye. On the walls were 
pictures ; not many, as in the master’s den, only a chosen few, 
and those really good. In the prominent place above the mantel, 
and facing you as you entered, hung “ Romeo and Juliet” in the 
dim beauty of a cloudless moonlit night. The sight of that 

icture—and she looked on it many a time in the twenty-four 

ours—always brought to Pearl’s mind some grateful recollection 
of the Steinmanns, and the many pleasant days spent among 
them. The sight of that picture also kept vividly before her 

u 
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mind’s eye what art can achieve, and brought back to her the 
‘ experience she had had of what really artistic work means, learnt 
as she sat, a happy industrious pupil, in Morel’s studio. Of him, 
Claud—the man apart from the artist—she would sometimes 
think also. She wondered if by any happy chance he and she 
were likely to meet again. He had talked of settling in London 
in the spring ; but London seemed so far, so vast, and Pearl’s 
ideas about it were of the vaguest. If only Hubert and Mr. 
Morel had met! They could not fail to have liked one another, 
and then they would have been such good friends ; and perhaps 
by this time Mr. Morel might have been kind cnough to como 
down to Fern-Lea occasionally and assist her in her work, 

One day it occurred to her, in consequence of a chance 
remark of Carlton’s, to wonder if after all she had been mistaken 
in the artist. Perhaps she had over-estimated his friendship for 
her; for he certainly had behaved oddly. For a time he had 
professed so great an interest in her and her work; he had de- 
voted so many hours to helping her; he had protested so 
earnestly his great desire always to be permitted to be of use to 
her; and then suddenly, at the most important crisis of her life, 
he had absented himself. He had gone away without a word 
of congratulation, without offering her even a flower, or any 
little gift, as all the others had done who knew of her good 
fortune. At that time the girl had been so overwhelmed with 
every kind of attention, and with the sense of the pending great 
change in her life, that she had thought less of this genial friend’s 
sudden coldness than she did now when she was quietly settled 
in her own home. . 

Once at her work in the sanctum, engrossed by the painting 
under her hand, each accessory of her work brought tu her mind 
@ vivid recollection of the watchful eye of her self-constituted 
master. He had always been quick at finding fault, and de- 
lighted if he could justly praise ; he was always on the alert, 
and never gave her a chance of desponding about what she con- 
sidered her feeble efforts; but readily encouraged and helped 
her at all times with chee1y voice and ready hand. Until now 
Pearl had never worked at her beloved painting unaided, and 
the only thing she ever felt the want of in these happy days 
was advice and assistance in this her favourite pursuit, and the 
possibility of “talking art” to a congenial mind. For art Hubert 
cared nothing, as he understood it not at all. 

That picture of “ Romeo and Juliet,” to Pearl a never-ending 
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lesson, was in itself no marvel either of colour or execution. 
But it was painted with true feeling ; there was more than talent 
in the rendering of Juliet’s face and attitude, and in the dimmer 
delineation of the gallant youth who stood in the shade below, 
his eyes uplifted to the maiden who, like himself, had given 
love so sudden, yet so deep, so perilous, so sweet. . . . 

When Pearl first saw that picture her lover was far away 
over the sea, prayed for, longed for, ceaselessly thought about ; 
and to her mind this painting became an ideal, a softly-coloured 
embodiment of what Hubert felt for her and she for him. The 
very haze of night, the darkly-shadowing trees, the soft moon- 
beams playing on Juliet’s face—all added to the mysterious 
charm that drew her towards Claud’s work again and again, and 
continued to do so long after she had scen grander pictures, 
which she knew to be of higher merit. But as the old Professor 
at Hamburg and young Mrs. Carlton at Richmond both loved 
Morel’s picture, and in all sincerity admired it, it is certain there 
must have been much subtle power at work that could so 
strangely move two such dissimilar, though absolutely honest, 
earnest souls. 

Mrs. Carlton’s sanctum was by no means a studio only, for 
in it stood one of Broadwood’s pianettes with a bright tone, 
which pleased Dora far more than the elaborate “ grand” in the 
drawing-room. Here Dora had. lessons in scales and notes, and 
amused herself by picking out small tunes by ear. Then there 
was a carved book-case, getting gradually filled, in which the 
works of Shakespeare, Milton, Thackeray, Goethe, and Schiller 
already figured in handsome bindings of maroon and gold. For 
her books Pearl had an almost personal affection. She loved to 
handle them, to turn over page after page, to read a few lines 
here and there, to come upon some telling verse and repeut it 
until it became her own, so far as memory could make it so. It 
pleased her greatly to realise that those treasures of print, those 
records of masterly minds and thought, really belonged to her. 
The mere possession gave her many an hour's delight, both as to 
the outward form and the mine of wealth contained therein, 
which in course of time she hoped to some extent to make her own. 

As to “society,” that first desideratum and ruling anxiety 
with so many newly-marrjed couples, it was at present terra tn- 
cognita to Mrs. Carlton, who had neither thought nor desire 
beyond her charming home. Carlton heard and saw all he cared 
for in the way of “men” at his club, and did not m i Teuot 
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trouble about who was likely to call at Fern-Lea, or whence the 
first invitation might be expected. He had hitherto mixed very 
little in “London society,” and considered parties, d&c., “ an 
awful bore.” At Hastings he had been obliged to go through a 
certain visiting routine when staying with Lady Caroline, but in 
London he knew few families. 

Mr. Walton had come to Fern-Lea twice on Sundays, and 
expressed the pleasure he really felt in seeing his dear ward so 
well established. He also thoroughly enjoyed the luncheon and 
dinner, at which Mrs. Carlton presided. 

There had been some other visitors too: the Rector and his 
wife, the old Doctor and his daughter, and two or three ladies 
living in the neighbourhood. The gencral opinion expressed 
about the mistress of Fern-Lea was in her favour. “She was 
young,” they said; “‘rather simple—too simple in dress decidedly ; 
a little peculiar perhaps, but quite a lady, and nice on the 
whole.” 

‘‘ Fat Mrs. Lofthouse asked me if your business was in the 
City, dear,” said Mrs. Carlton, repeating the questions of the 
morning callers to her husband with comments of her own. 

“ And what did you say to fat Mrs. Lofthouse, Pearl ?” 

“‘T said I did not.know. Then she looked so surprised, and 
cried out: ‘Did I understand you to say that you did not know, 
Mrs. Carlton?’ Mrs. Lofthouse is not a lady, Hugh, I think, 
or she would not have spoken like that.” 

“Probably not. Tell me, child, how did you ahut her up?” 

“Shut her up! What does that mean?” 

“ Little goose! how did you answer her, and get rid of the 
Abusiness 1” 

“Your business? Not at all Ob Hugh, when am J to 
know about it? Do you remember on Christmas Eve promising 
to take me to the ‘old place,’ as you called it ?” 

“Of course I remember, and I will take you. Fix this day 
week, if you like. To-morrow I am going to Hastings, and may 
have to stay until Saturday. Oh, don’t look so miserable, little 
wife ; itis only a matter of two or three days.” 

‘Dear Hugh, won't you take me with you? Let me try to 
make your mother think less ill of me; do. When last you 
went down, you said you would pave the way for my going next 
time. Next time has come. Dearest, may not I come too?” 

Her hands were on his shoulder, her face uplifted, and sweet 
entreaty in her eyes. 
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“My dear child, it is awfully hard to say No to you; but, 
believe me, No is the right word here, for both our sakes. Time 
does so much, and time will surely convince the old lady that I 
have done well, and that she is acting most foolishly in keeping 
you at a distance like this. If it is too hard on you, little wife, 
to let me go over into the enemy’s camp, say the word, and I will 
stay at home. I can send a clerk down with the mother’s money 
and accounts. She is very particular, and looks into all her in- 
vestments narrowly; indeed that is the only time she wears 
glasses. Perhaps the effect of sending a clerk will be salutary. 
She approves of me from a business point of view, and may con- 
descend to civility, for the sake of bringing me down in person 
another time. Almost a happy thought, is it not, Pearl? Shall 
I decline to go?” 

“No, Hugh; oh, certainly no! That is the last thing I 
would wish you to do. I have separated you too much from 
your mother already ; it always hurts me to think of it.” 

“Don’t think of it, child. Indeed, you need not fret about 
that.” 

‘When you are with her, dearest, try if you can to tell her, 
in your own way—that way of yours I love so much, and which 
she surely cannot resist—that I long to see her; that we are so 
happy together ; that you are so very good to me.” 

Hubert took her hands in his, and laughing, kissed them. 

“You certainly are the dearest and the most romantic of 
little women, and you think of me and talk to me as if I were a 
hero in a schoolgirl’s novel. Tell me, Pearl, are you always 
going to love me like this—always and always?” 

oad was steady light in her eyes, but no laughter, as she 
said : 


“‘ My love for you can never end.” 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
GABRIEL—-BUT NOT AN ANGEL 


Mason MoKenzim had been in England twelve months, and, 
from his point of view, had made excellent use of his time. 
There was no music-hall in London with which he was not 
thoroughly acquainted, not exactly with the architectural details 
of the building, but with every “artiste” there performing. 
“Roaring Jimmy,” “Slashing Tommy,” “ Bright-eyed 
Minnie,” “The Indefatigable Twins,” were all bosom-friends of 
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the Major's. He delighted in the ready and not too delicate wit 
which, with telling repartee, formed the staple of their conver- 
sation; and he generously “stood” hot suppers, as well as 
countless “ perpendicular drinks,” to the choicest of these music- 
hall spirits. He had also been known to give elaborate dinners 
to some ladies of the ballet and their associates at Richmond and 
at Greenwich, and there were a few theatres in the metropolis 
where Major McKenzie was always sure of a boisterous welcome 
“behind the scenes.” These few were the exceptions, however ; 
for it had frequently happened that managers refused point-blank 
to allow the Major access to any but the public seats in the 
theatre : those he might pay for and occupy, if he so chose. 
When the attraction was great he did pay for his stall, and 
pocketed the snub, cursing the would-be snubber. 

McKenzie senior, a very old man already—for that Cuban 
climate prematurely withers up even a tough Scot—had spent 
his life in the steady amassing and hoarding of money. This 
hoarding had become his ruling passion, if passion that can be 
called which is utterly wanting in tenderness, of which there 
was not a grain in the man’s composition. Next to this craving 
for money was the desire for the advancement of his only son 
and heir. 

To purchase a commission for Gabriel was an casy matter, 
and, thanks to the deadly climate, promotion was speedy. 
Having thus rapidly distinguished himself, and with his military 
honours thick upon him, the next thing was to go to Europe and 
show the people of Great Britain how fine an English gentleman 
and soldier might be reared upon the famous islands in the 
Caribbean seas. 

That Gabriel, to prove his case, must spend money, his father 
knew well, and, strange to say, did not grudge it. On one point 
he felt tolerably secure: the money would be treated with care 
and discrimination, and his son would surely never give away a 
farthing without getting as nearly as possible a “ha’porth’s” 
equivalent for it. And in this premise old McKenzie was right. 
Gabriel was notmiserly ; on the contrary, he spent his money freely ; 
but he never laid out a sovereign without reflection, and he had all 
the Scotch shrewdness in driving and making the most of his 
bargains. During the previous season he had hired, and 
Juxuriantly furnished, chambers in St. James’s. Feeling the 
cold of London during the winter, he re-let the rooms very 
advantageously, and looked sharply after the noble tenant’s 
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monthly payments. He had a dark-green miniature brougham, 
with a blood-red hand upon the panel ; and in this it was his 
pleasure to drive with both windows closed, smoking always, 
and occasionally accompanied by a showily-attired lady. He 
had a handsome saddle-horse, as black as and far glossicr than 
his hair, and he had two small grooms, sharp young Jews both, 
who realised the advantage of holding their tongues and doing 
thoroughly what was demanded of them. They were paid 
weekly by the master himself, who made deductions for every 
lack of attention. Prejudiced persons have been known to object 
to youthful Hebrews, on account of a certain thickness of speech 
and a characteristic feature, especially prominent in lads who 
have not altogether completed their growth. Thanks to this 
popular prepossession, the supply of youthful Moseses and 
Abrahams, able and willing to serve, is far greater than the de- 
mand. So Major McKenzie showed his usual discriminatior 
when he engaged these clever and thrifty black-eyed boys. Re 
markably well they did their work, and few horses or brougham» 
in London were better turned out than his. 

When the Major went to Hastings he sold his horses and 
carriages to the same noble young Marquis who had rented his 
chambers, and sold “the stable lot” well. Then he interviewed 
his grooms and told thein if they did not get engaged by a 
mastor who admired their beauty more than he did during the 
winter, he would be pleased to re-engage them for the sake of 
their lovely noses next May; with which delicate compliment 
he dismissed them. And when May came they both re-entered 
his service. 

But as yet it was only April. And in this soft variable month 
of alternate tears and smiles Gabriel met his ideal at Hastings ; 
but she was not in the least like April or given to smiles or 
tears. She was calm, cold, reserved like frigid January, with 
no chance of thaw. But, chill as she was, she made a warm im- 
pression on Gabriel’s sanguine temperament, and he resolved to 
make a handsome bid for so stately a wife. Many ladies during 
the season had aspired for the honour of his hand, but not one 
of thom with all her efforts had stirred his heart as had im- 
passive Sibyl Moreton, who made no effort at all. 

“Marry money if you can, by boy,” the old Scotchman had . 
said; “but if you don’t happen to find the sort you like best 
with cash, then do the next best thing; make your gold go a 
long way, and get the handsomest that money can help you to, 
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Some of the prettiest girls are to be found among the nobility, 
and they're every one of them to be bought, so long as you 
can bid high enough. No woman is worth a very high bid 
though ; that you know as wellasIdo, But it’s a very good 
plan to hold your wife in your power and keep her in proper 
subjection. Now, if she be rich in money as well as in conceit, 
you have no great chance of getting on. There is not one of 
them that isn’t the better for being strongly bound to you; and 
the securest way to bind them is to make them beg for every 
sixpence before you'll take it out of your pocket at all.” 

Such, delivered with due guttural accent, was the advice of 
the Major's papa, and though the undutiful son apparently 
laughed at his parent, those words of wisdom made an im- 
pression, and in due season bore fruit. 

The great wealth of young Major McKenzie got itself noised 
abroad, and the enterprising ladies who looked at his swarthy 
skin and heard his unctuous talk felt instinctively that this 
must be a rich man, a great catch! Dear, discriminating, un- 
selfish, affectionate spinsters! How kind they were to this dark 
stranger, how considerately they glossed over his speech—“ A 
little free at times, my dear, but so much to the point, so witty !” 
And the chaperoning mothers, too, trying to encourage this rich 
gentleman from the West Indies—how anxious they were that 
Blanche should look her best and be civil, and that pert Nelly 
should be less abrupt! As for Floss, she was incorrigible ; she 
laughed at everybody, and at the “nigger Major” too. Yet, 
strange to say, it was the “laughing Floss,” of a “garden of 
girls” to whom McKenzie usually showed the most attention, 
perhaps because just such girls made not the slightest effort to 
attract it. 

The Major brought with him such letters of introduction as 
procured his reception once in some of the highest-class merchants’ 
houses ; he rarely got invited a second time; but at such houses 
he met adventurous mothers, daughters, and other ladies of a 
certain age, who acted independently ; these one and all pursued 
him with invitations and attentions. Poor ladies! It was all 
trouble thrown away, for from Gabriel came no response. The 
female society that suited and pleased him best he could find in 
the various halls of delight alluded to above, and among the 
ladies anxious to secure him as a husband he saw none that was 
to his mind worthy of the honour. Then Fate led him into 
Lady Carlton’s boudoir, where he saw Sibyl Moreton ; and he 
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acknowledged to himself that such a woman as this had power 
to stir his blood and fire his imagination ; that to possess her as 
his wife would be to his lasting credit; and that to penetrate 
her chill reserve, and make her amenable to himself as master, . 
would be an achievement worthy of his prowess and his wealth. 

Wednesday (the Wednesday so looked forward to) had come 
at last, and McKenzie was dressing with more care than usual 
(and, being a vain man, the process was always an elaborate 
one), feeling the while a most unwonted emotion at the thought 
that he was within an hour to see his charmer again. He 
pictured to himself how charming she would look ; he hoped she 
would wear her dress open at the throat—he longed for a better 
view of that snowy neck ; and he determined to see her eyes to- 
night and to decide on their colour. She must be broken of 
that trick of keeping her lids down; it was irritating, and 
suggested blindness. It provoked him to have to admit to him- 
self that he, so apt a connoisseur in female beauty, should have 
no idea of the colour of the eyes of the lady he resolved to make 
his wife——-unless by any chance she should not answer his 
expectations when he saw her without her bonnet to-night. 

He had followed Lady Caroline’s suggestion to the letter, had 
not even called at Glenville House: “She will not feel sure of 
me,” he thought. Nevertheless he had seen her daily, as she and 
her mother drove along the sea-front, and he had marked with 
satisfaction the sensation caused by tho ladies in the dark-green 
victoria. Had also noted with admiration the graceful non- 
chalance with which Sibyl leant back on the cushions, scarcely 
deigning to acknowledge the hat which he lifted with such em- 
pressement in answer to Mrs. Moreton’s cordial bow of greeting. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HOW LADY-SPIDERS SPIN. 


« Apw you ready, Sibyl?” asked Mrs. Moreton, knocking at the 
door of her daughter’s room. There was no audible reply; but 
after some delay the door was unbolted, Mrs. Moreton entered, 
and Sibyl without a word went back to the cheval-glass. The 
light from the candelabra fell full upon her face. Her mother 
gazed upon her with evident anxiety. 

“You look beautiful, Sibyl. Do you want anything I can 
lend you? Will you have my diamonds 4” 

‘No; I shall wear no ornaments to-night. I will pose for 
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poverty and simplicity. Both men will approve of those qua- 
lities, under the circumstances. Mr. Carlton’s wife, no doubt, is 
simple in her way. I will show him that there are two ways. 
McKenzie will feel the power of his money when he sees me 
without any jewels.” 

“Yes; you are right. You usually are when you take the 
trouble to think at all.” 

‘‘T think very often, and act according to my convictions ; 
but I seldom trouble you with these open confessions. We get 
on better if we do not talk too much about our intentions. As 
it is, we manage to act in concert tolerably well. You can 
assist me in one matter if we are placed as I expect we shall be 
at table ; I will tell you how, as we drive to the Square. I am 
ready now, and will follow you.” 

When the two ladies entered Lady Caroline’s drawing-room, 
they had been waited for a quarter of an hour; and one of the 
guests had watched the door with exceeding anxiety, and not 
been able to keep still, so restless were his thoughts. This was 
McKenzie, who had aimlessly wandered from one table to another, 
from the fire to the window, until his hostess remonstrated with 
him; on which in sulky silence he buried himself and his 
anxieties in a low arm-chair. 

When Sibyl came at last, all his fears were forgotten, and he 
felt truly that she was worth waiting for. She was dressed in 
black silk that fell in heavy folds about her, and she wore a white 
flower in her hair and in the open bosom of her dress. Those 
wax-like blossoms seemed made to match her wondrous skin. 

Hubert Carlton went towards his mother’s guests with 
evident pleasure in his face and voice. 

“‘T am so glad to meet you again!” he said ; and looked it. 

Then something almost like a smile passed over Sibyl’s lips 
as she extended her hand, and answered: 

“Not more so than I am;” but her tone was as indifferent 
as usual, She bowed distantly to Major McKenzie, who, awed 
by her dignity, stood apart. But he knew his hour of triumph 
was to come, which it did when dinner was announced, and he 
offered his arm to Miss Moreton. 

Mrs. Moreton went with Mr. Carlton, and a veteran Colonel, 
fierce of aspect, but gentle in heart and manner, had the honour 
of conducting Lady Caroline. Her ladyship on this occasion 
was more than usually frigid in her demeanour, and quite alarmed 
the poor old Colonel, who held “the sex” in awe, having been 
tan wall dvillad hw hia ax-enmmandant. the late Mrs. Marsden. 
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Over the excellent dinner Lady Carlton to-night, as was her 
usual wont, provided for her guests, the Colonel soon forgot his 
hostess’s evident ill-temper, solacing himself with the good things 
on her table. Perhaps it was on account ef those very good 
things that Lady Caroline’s invitations to dine were never 
refused by gentlemen of discrimination. 

Throughout the dinner Mr. Carlton found himself capitally 
entertained by the ladies on his right and left. Mrs, Moreton 
talked most, but Sibyl also had a few words to say now and 
then; and Sibyl’s words, coming rarely, were of greater con- 
sequence. Whenever Mrs. Moreton could get in a diplomatic 
sentence for the Colonel’s ear, and succeeded for a minute in 
withdrawing his attention from his plate, Sibyl invariably 
lowered her voice to an absolute whisper, making some specially 
confidential remark to Mr. Carlton. This mysterious conduct on 
his neighbour’s part irritated Major McKenzie, and finally con- 
vinced him that there was some secret understanding between 
Carlton and Miss Moreton, of which that lady’s mother certainly 
knew nothing. For she, the mother, appeared to be a thoroughly 
straightforward woman of business, and would not be likely to 
tolerate anything clandestine. 

As mother and daughter had previously arranged all the 
details of these supposed confidences hetween the latter and 
Mr. Carlton, solely for Major McKenzie’s distress, it may be 
considered that their plan was fairly successful. 

By the time the second course was removed, Lady Caroline 
began to smile in her wintry fashion, and rousing herself, thought 
the little game being played at her table might turn out far more 
amusing than she could ever have supposed. She began to feel 
inclined to take a hand herself, and, having resolved to do so, 
played a small card in a suit by which she intended to lead or 
mislead others. She addressed herself pointedly to the Major, 
determined to subduc the wrathful fire already smouldering in 
his black eyes. He had devoured his neighbour with them for 
a time, and now was glaring dofiantly at Carlton, who, all un- 
conscious, was bending his head, the better to hear the pleasing 
reminiscences of Brussels and the opera that Sibyl was confiding 
to him in that low monotone of hers. 

When irate Gabriel saw that Lady Caroline had determined 
on getting his ear, he wisely resigned himself to listen. As he did 
so, he became quieter and more subdued, and presently realised 
that he had very nearly made a public exhibition of his jealous 
folly. Now, on reflection, he resolved on a wiser course of con- 
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duct. He would let that beautiful bit of human waxwork see 
that he could treat her with as much indifference as she showed 
tohim. To this end he almost turned his back on Miss Moreton, 
and launched into a stream of noisy talk and laughter, addressing 
himself to Lady Caroline, who in her quiet way gave him her 
support. This brought about a change in the play of Mrs. Moreton, 
who mostly liked to watch the hands of others. She now ignored 
both her neighbours for a time, and animatedly joined the dis- 
cussion going on between her ladyship and the Major. It was 
then that that gentleman first began to appreciate the uncommon 
tact and talent of his (intended) future mother-in-law. He was 
by no means sure either that she was not worth much more than 
that white daughter of hers. But then it was that very whiteness 
that found such favour in his black eyes. 

By the time the choice repast was over, a greater change in 
‘their immediate views of life had come over the six people 
assembled around Lady Caroline’s table than is usually caused 
even by a good dinner to which a man has sat down hungry, and 
inclined to quarrel with all other men, and from which he rises 
pleasantly satisfied, and at peace with the world in general. The 
hostess had been drawn, against her anticipations, into what 
promised to become a domestic drama of personal interest. She 
- began to see how her son would probably get some of the punish- 
ment he thoroughly deserved, for having incurred her displeasure 
by acting in direct opposition to her desires, 

Mrs. Moreton had obtained the promise of a visit from the aged 
Colonel, who had “daughters” at present under the care of an 
aunt, living in the quiet seclusion of a cathedral town. 

‘A case of personal affection and good feeling evidently on 
your part, Colonel Marsden, and does you infinite credit ;” so 
Mrs. Moreton had commented when she heard about those “grown- 
up daughters.” “ But, if you will allow me—and I have some 
experience in these matters—to make the remark, hardly the 
kind of home or training to fit your girls to shine in that world 
in which I have often heard that you have gallantly distinguished 
yourself in every way.” And as the widow emphasised those last 
words she gave the Colonel “such a look.” 

He told an old friend and comrade all about this conversation 
later on that night, and commented on that “ archly penetrating 
glance.” 

“It positively gave me a sort of a choking feeling, Bland, the 
way she looked at me; and, damme, sir, she’s a devilish fine 
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woman too, with sense enough in her little finger to have com- 
manded a strong detachment of ours !” 

‘“‘ Attachment, you mean, you sly dog!” said Bland, with a 
hoarse chuckle. On which the Colonel laughed merrily; and 
both these gay fellows, who had lived through some sixty summers, 
began telling one another pretty anecdotes of bygone days, while 
they sipped toddy and smoked full-flavoured cigars, 

But not only on the old man had Mrs. Moreton made an 
impression during that dinner-hour. Young Gabriel also arose 
from table, feeling convinced that it could only redound to his 
credit to ally himself with so brilliant a talker and so clever a 
woman of business. If there was one thing he admired more 
than another it was that shrewdness which is described as “having 
an eye to the main chance.” 

As for Sibyl, McKenzie’s mind was at this time in a tumult 
of jealous fury, that at one moment made him feel like turning 
his back upon her for ever, and at the next inclined him to lift 
her up bodily, and by main force carry her away from the possi- 
bility of further whisperings with “that conceited ass, Carlton.” 
That the gentleman so flatteringly described in the Major’s mind 
was bound by a golden fetter was not known to him, and would 
have done little to assuage the ungovernable jealousy charac- 
teristic of a man of his temperament which bursts into fury on 
any provocation. 

In this case the provocation was premeditated, and the 
flames of suspicion steadily fanned. 

Carlton had been attracted by Sibyl at Brussels. Her 
languid manner and gently drawling speech were novel to him ; 
he was still very young, and his experience limited. To-night 
it flattered his vanity to perceive that the only vestige of interest 
that crossed her impassive face was caused by him, and that she 
spoke in sentences to him and in cool monosyllables to others. 

Had Sibyl given men the idea that she was incapable of 
more than stolid indifference, interest in her must have ceased 
with the first surprise caused by her peculiar and attractive 
appearance. But it was the consciousness of her repressed 
power, of her wilfully wearing an impenetrable mask, that not 
only attracted but riveted attention. "Women en masse voted 
her “ affected,” “conceited,” “silly ;” but schoolgirls and men 
of the world considered her “ mysterious,” “interesting,” “ fasci- 
nating.” 

As to the difference in her opinions, from the time she sat 
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down to dinner to the period the ladies rose, it was important, 
and though shown by no outward sign at the time, soon brought 
about changes in their lives of several people besides those present 
in Warrior Square on this occasion. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FINE WEBS FOR BLUNDERING FLIES. 


Into Lady Carlton’s drawing-room, before coffee was handed, 
came more guests—ten or twelve, mostly residents at Hastings 
—and among them three sisters, obliging maidens, who made 
music while the other visitors talked. Into her ladyship’s 
boudoir two rubber parties retired. With them went Mrs. 
Moreton. 

“Solely to oblige you, my dear Colonel,” she said playfully, 
and laid her shapely hand upon his arm. 

The Colonel felt himself a happy and an honoured man. 
Fortune—who, being a lady, naturally favours the brave— 
proved true to herself to-night ; for “ Luck,” her page, attended 
the gallant old soldier from the time he cut for partners, and 
gave him not only the privilege of playing with Mrs. Moreton, 
the most accomplished partner with whom he had ever fought 
the enemy at whist, but actually made him rise the winner 
of £3 15s. 

*“*T am indebted to your excellent play for this most unex- 
pected booty, Mrs. Moreton,” said the Coloncl, bowing over her 
hand ; “and as you did the head-work, planned the enemy’s 
discomfiture, and routed him, I consider the spoil all yours ; it 
should not be divided. Pray take my half; you will confer a 
gata favour upon me.” 

This request the lady graciously, but with becoming dignit 
felt herself obliged to decline. ronpsewas ie 

“YT shall endeavour to prove my gratitude, and make you 
some amends all the same,” said the old man, whose admiration 
for the lady, was enbanced by this refusal on her part. 

_ At this moment she dropped one of the long black gloves 
that fitted that shapely hand of hers so admirably. The Colonel 
stooped with just a little difficulty. 

“This I claim as my trophy,” said he with a meaning 
smile, as he placed the glove securely in the breast-pocket of his 
coat. “Tt shall rest near a heart which has not forgotten how 
to beat at the sight of beauty and spirit.” 
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The glove did rest in that pocket all night. Next morming 
the Colonel’s military servant fetched it out and laid it on his 
master’s dressing-table. The master having completed his toilet 
perceived the black “ trophy,” and said to his man: 

‘King, take this glove—it’s about a little bet I made last 
night—go to the best shop in the place, and get a dozen pairs 
just like it.” 

All black, sir?” 

‘No; six lavender, like mine.” 

‘ Sewn. black, sir?” ‘ 

“Yes, of course ; don’t you see the lady is in mourning, you 
fool?” 

‘* Of course, sir; yes, I see.” 

*‘T should not wonder if it turned out serious this time, Sal,” 
said King to his “ missis,” who was the Colonel’s cook. “TIT 
have been up at Lady Carlton’s, and I find the lady who wants 
the gloves is a widdy, and a fine woman into the bargain.” 

‘Lor, Jim!” replied Sal, shaking her head, “ them widdies 
is so hawful artful; what a bad day’s work that would be 
for us!” 

Mrs. Moreton, however, did not consider hers at all a bad 
day’s work when she received, in a neat parcel, those black and 
lavender gloves with their six buttons each. She took out 
Colonel Marsden’s card, and laid it on the old china dish, in a 
conspicuous place. 

‘He is quite sure to call soon, and it will flatter him to 
notice it there,” she thought. 

It is to be feared that the widow, playing her clever game (at 
whist, of course !) neglected for a time to watch over the interests 
of her daughter, who was habitually inclined to remain passive 
and leave matters to arrange themselves, without any active 
interference on her part. She had, on this occasion, caused wild 
despair to enter into the heart of swarthy Gabriel, by simply 
ignoring him. Had Mrs. Moreton been present, she would have 
taken this victim of her daughter’s charms in hand, and dissi- 
pated the thunder-clouds which darkened his brow. Sibyl took 
not the least notice of the threatening storm, or of anything, or 
anybody other than Carlton. For him she had made room, by 
moving her dress, which partly covered the low chair beside 
hers, as he entered the drawing-room, and he readily installed 
himself by her side. She really liked him; he was “ promie- 
ing,” and in time “might be made to do.” At present ie was 
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not much better than a spoilt schoolboy, knowing little of the 
world, and nothing of women (the select few whom Sibyl called 
women, be it understood). If she took Carlton in hand for a 
time, he might be made something very like “a man about 
town ;” his appearance was certainly in his favour. There 
would have to be some alteration in his collars, the size and 
colour of his ties and studs, also in the length (preposterous at 
present !) of hair and whiskers; but these were mere matters of 
detail, and would give her very little trouble. More difficult, 
and far more important, it would be to break him of speaking 
with interest and enthusiasm on certain subjects. As yet his 
wife had not been mentioned between them ; of that rock Sibyl 
had adroitly steered clear. She felt that this would be a likely 
theme for Carlton to “ gush” about, and such gushing would be 
exceedingly distasteful to her. Nothing is “ worse form” or 
more irritating than a man who “raves” about one woman to 
another. While Sibyl, in her way, was allowing herself to be 
entertained by Carlton, Lady Caroline permitted her other 
guests to find amusement in any fashion that suited them. She 
had done her part by graciously inviting them to her house, and 
could be troubled no further. Nor did she for a moment sup- 
pose that the honour of such an invitation was not all sufficient 
to satisfy her visitors. 

Meanwhile she herself was pleasantly occupied in an inter- 
esting discussion on “the talk of the clubs,” just brought down 
by the last express, in the person of Hon. Richard Richardson, 
known among his familiars as Jlubious Dick, who enjoyed the 
honour of being one of Lady Caroline’s few favourites. This 
gentleman lent himself to the detailing and re-taleing of all the 
latest scandals with a marvellous power of memory, supple- 
mented by a strong imagination. He had just heard an exciting 
acconnt of a domestic drama (it might have been called a tragedy 
by those most deeply interested), and was describing the respec- 
tive states of misery in which “she,” “he,” and “ they ” found 
themselves, when certain terrible discoveries were made by 
“ him.” 

Lady Caroline was absorbed and listening eagerly, when the 
restless pacing backwards and forwards of McKenzie interrupted 
her. He, feeling like a wild beast in a cage, and looking very 
much as he felt, had been shifting uneasily from one foot to the 
other; then moved from corner to corner, and attacked various 
young ladies in terms of oppressive flattery; finally tried to 
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“‘snoon” every woman in the room, save the one for whose 
benefit, or in whose despite, he was taking all this trouble, and 
who, alas, regarded him not in the least. 

Lady Caroline, vexed at being interrupted, summoned him 
with her fan. 

‘Go at once,” she said ; “you are making a fool of yourself 
again. She sees it all without looking. She is far too clever 
for you, and will end by laughing at you, if you make yourself 
so very ridiculous.” 

“By the Lord Harry——~” the Major began, in a fierce 
whisper. 

Her ladyship silenced him by an indignant look and move- 
ment, 

“Do as you please, Gabriel,” she said significantly : “ but 
be sure that if you behave in so absurd a fashion that you will 
lose, not only my promised assistance, but any chance you may 
have with the girl She will only laugh at your folly. Now 
be sensible and go.” She paused for a moment, and seeing an 
inclination towards obedience in his sulky face, instantly 
availed herself of the chance of getting rid of this troublesome 
bear. So with her company smile, and in a high tone, she 
added : 

** Must you really go? So sorry we have to lose you so 
early, my dear Major. We must excuse you, I suppose? Ah, 

oung men in these days have so many engagements. Good- 
night.” Then her ladyship turned her face and all her attention 
back to the Hon. Richard. 

‘‘And you say her mother was actually warned of this 
scandalous affair, and yet,” &c. 

Lady Caroline had already dismissed her fractious guest from 
her mind. He, poor fellow, stood for a moment irresolute, then 
strode with the big steps of a self-important small man to where 
his cruel charmer was seated. 

“I wish you—a very—good—night, Miss Moreton,” he said, 
pausing between his words, and speaking them in a tone meant 
to be tragic, but which was only thicker than usual. 

“Good-night, Major McKenzie,” replied the lady, slightly- 
bending her head, but making no other sign. 

On which Gabriel, moved by uncontrollable passion, took 
her ungloved hand in both bis, wrung it hard, then dropped it 
suddenly, and with the step of true transpontine tragedy strode 
from the room. 
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“What a singular person!” said Sibyl, and lifted her hand 
to inspect it. The marks of Gabriel’s fierce clutch showed in 
bright red streaks upon its whiteness. 

“Fortunate that I don’t wear rings on my right hand,” she 
said ; “my fingers would have been cut through.” 

‘You don’t mean to say that brute dared———” cried Carlton, 
flushing hotly. 

‘But I do mean to say so,” she answered quietly. “ Look 
and judge for yourself. Am [ to take this as a proof of his 
interest in me, do you suppose? Othello was fond also, was he 
not?—-and demonstrative—and black—and—jealous?” She 
paused before she pronounced the last word, and then it was 
only whispered, but the lifted lids made it impressive. 

It was only the second time that Sibyl had met Carlton’s 
eyes fully with her own. 


CHAPTER XXVL 


UN NOMME DELROY. 
“Paris, April 15. 
“T nave finished the picture for the Duc d’Astraél, and much 
wish to come to my dear old Proff for rest and peace and perfec. 
quiet of mind and body. 

“Wilt thou bear with me in this hermit mood of mine? It 
is new to me, and will, I fear, irritate thee, thou most eaga 
and restless of men, ever devising—wmore, ever carrying out — 
some novel scheme for the arousing, stimulating, or nourishing 
that small ‘flame intellect, which.in thee burns grand and bright, 
but in thy neighbour's children, alas, how sluggishly ! 

‘‘ Tf thou wilt let me come to thee, best of all Proffs, at once, 
for a little time, I should be thankful and glad. Scold me, call 
me lazy and other bad names; only—and this I humbly implore 
—ask me no questions. I have ‘ Heimweh,’ and it draws me to 
thee, my most tried, much valued, ever true old friend.” 


So wrote Claud Morel, And Professor Reich wiped his 
spectacles as he finished reading his dear boy’s letter, for the 
quick tears of sympathy stood in his keen black eyes. 

“ Jettchen ” (Anglicé, Hetty), cried the Professor, and touched 
a hand-bell. 

In answer, his wife immediately appeared on the threshold, 
and stood waiting her master’s orders. 
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. “Jettchen,” said he, “I do not doubt by Sunday our Claud 
will be here. Perhaps, just for once, to please me he will sleep 
in our guest-ehamber. Prepare all of the best. He likes your 
Pokelfleisch, you know, and Leberwurst for supper. The day 
he arrives give him a hare, well larded, Jettchen, and plenty of 
cream in the gravy. If you do well, we will open a bottle of 
champagne, and you also shall drink to the health and success of 
our dear Claud.” 

Jettchen, wearing her short woollen skirt and big white cap 
as heretofore, entered heart and soul into a lengthy discussion on 
the style of feeding most calculated to please “our Claud,” of 
whose tastes, as regarded meat and drink, she had a wonderfully 
distinct recollection. This was a proof of Frau Reich’s motherly 
affection for her husband’s favourite “ boy.” 

‘Tt is really astonishing how good and how useful a woman 
may be made to be, if she is properly trained and kept in her 
place,” mused the Professor, as he pondered on the excellent 
qualities of the wife who had just taken her orders from him. 
She knew no greater delight than to carry them out in loving 
obedience and minutest detail. She revelled in the prospect of 
a “lot of cooking” in the coming week, by which she could 
prove how sincerely she honoured that great and clever man, her 
husband, and also Claud, his favourite friend and hers. For 
Claud was courteous, gentle, and considerate to the Frau Profes- 
sorin, and treated her with a deference to which she was quite 
unaccustomed, 

Although it was late in April when Claud returned to Ham- 
burg, the peat fire was still indispensable, and with it the tightly- 
closed doors and hermetically-sealed windows characteristic of 
the ““Ginsegasse.” Poor Claud was in a very despondent frame 
of mind, and felt really anxious to make up by present devotion 
for his seemingly ungracious neglect of the Professor during the 
past winter; therefore he consented to the pressing invitation 
and occupied the “ guest-chamber.” But though the spirit was 
willing, the flesh was weak. To remain in so unhealthy an 
atmosphere was impossible. He felt stifled and sick, and longed 
to shift his quarters to some well-ventilated hotel; and yet he 
was at a loss how to make such change without hurting the 
feelings of both the Professor and his wife. And for that 
humble honest soul the artist had a strong feeling of affection 
and respect, and was as little inclined to wound her keen sense 
of hospitality as that of her despotic lord and master. 
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All things are said to come to him who waits, and without 
over-much waiting the chance of deliverance came to Morel. 

Strolling idly along the Jungfernstieg one afternoon he was 
suddenly stopped by a long-bearded, large-eyed Frenchman, who, 
calling out, “Ah / mais sacré nom de—Voild, voild, cest mon 
bien cher Morel /” shook his hands with an amount of effusion 
startling even from a Parisian, unless be be your own familiar 
friend. 

Friends, or chums rather, Morel and Delroy had never been; 
but once—how many yeais ago !—fellow-students in Paris—art 
students bien entendu—frequenting the same galleries, drawing 
from the same models, studying at the Ecole des Beaux Arta, 
and going to other haunts of a less reputable character. 

‘¢ Ah, mon bien cher Morel,” cried Delroy ; “ but you see me 
here a very misérable/ Ah, but, my dear !—word of honour, it 
is positivement true! Here am I in this land ¢errible of scheks 
and sookrous” (by way of explanation Delroy spluttered and 
made atrocious grimaces), “and I cannot bring myself to speak 
one single word of it. Ah, how it is ennuyeux/ Indeed, it 
would make fear to——” 

“My good friend,” said Morel, interrupting him in French, 
“pray do not trouble yourself to talk English to me. I have 
not forgotten your language, I assure you. Indeed, I have just 
come from Paris.” 

‘Ah, you have come from Paris! you, who are not com- 
pelled, perhaps, as am I, you have chosen to leave our belle 
France, our women s0 chic, our men who have esprit, to come 
into this land, where the human species resemble only cows and 
hippopotami !” 

“Quite true; but I came here because I am fond of the 
place and some of the people in it. I want rest and change. 
Both are to be found here—at least J think sc. Our views are 
evidently as dissimilar as in the Paris days of old.” 

‘Ah, but those fine days of delight! That was life! That 
was the true pleasure! We have, hélas/ had to change all that. 
We are—I say it with profound regret—no longer quite as 
young as we were then; and we have lived—lived so much since, 
have we not, my dear?” 

‘There is certainly no disputing the fact that we are both 
older and, it is to be hoped, steadier than we were ten years ago,” 
said Morel. 


“ As for you, who have the type of five-and-twenty in your 
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form and colour, you have the look of one with the cares of fifty 
upon you. You are sad; ah, but why are you so sad, mon 
Dieu? What has happened to you, say? But I can say it for 
you. Itis this horrible climate, Morel, and the sight of these 
great coarse women. They have pretty complexions and fine 
eyes, but—aprés? Not one grain of chic in their composition. 
They are heavy, solid. Can you find me one with half the 
taste, or the esprit, possessed by the commonest Parisienne who 
presides over a kiosque on the boulevards? No, I defy you! 
And that is enough to give the blues to the gayest man that 
ever lived, if he has any eyes in his head.” 

‘What, in the name of wonder, brings you to a place you 
detest so cordially ?” asked Morel, laughing again at the other’s 
vehemence. 

They were now walking along side by side, furtively regarded 
by the ladies taking their afternoon promenade along the Alster. 
The striking beauty of the fair man, and the forcible gesticulation 
of the dark one—foreigners both—naturally caused some 
emotion in the quiet bosoms of discreet Hamburg maidens. 

“You ask me what brings me here? It is a whim of my 
old patron’s,” said Delroy, in answer to Morel’s question. “You 
may remember him—Sir ’Ardbank ’Ardly ” (aspirates are almost 
impossible to French tongues), “an old Englishman, and of an 
originalité and eccentric, voyez-vous/ Oh, it is something in- 
eredible the whims of these rich Sirs. This one came to this 
place last summer and met a lady, a Hamburg lady—figurez- 
nous ?—who suits his taste; and to please her and himself with 
recollections of their courtship—she is twenty and he is sixty ; 
it must have been very touching—he has resolved to decorate 
his dining-room with sketches of all these places with impossible 
names.” And here Delroy produced a written list from his 
pocket, and made a vain endeavour to read “ Uhlenhorst,” 
“ Blankenese,” “Stintfang,” é&c.; which euphonious sounds 
were not improved by his method of pronunciation. “If I had 
refused to paint these pictures for Sir ’Ardly, the commission 
would go to some brother genius, perhaps far less in need of a 
few thousand francs than I am. And so, me voici. He pays 
well, that original. Now having found you, I am as a drowning 
man saved, I implore you, my good Morel, have pity on me. 
For the sake of our ancient affection—why we were like brothers 
—let me share your apartments, or, better still, come and live at 
my hotel. It is not too bad, and the prices moderate. 1 do 
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not speak one word of their jaw-breaking language, as you 
perceive. Say will you, for the sake of those good old times?” 

Morel had no recollection of the amazing affection and 
brotherly love that Delroy quoted so touchingly ; but he felt 
strongly that this forsaken foreigner might prove a case for com- 
passion, in re the Professor, and that Morel could with so 
laudable an object remove from the Ginsegasse. 

“TY will think of it,” said he, “and will let you know to- 
morrow. Where are you staying ?” 

“ At the St. Petersburg. And it is good enough and not too 
dear. My one chance of conversation is with a Swiss waiter 
there———” 

At this moment Morel stopped short and raised his hat, while 
he smiled a pleased recognition. The young lady who answered 
it, with a very lowly bend of her head, blushed vividly, so 
vividly that the bright colour mounted from her neck to her 
brow, and her blue eyes filled with sudden tears. 

The young lady was Lotta Steinmann, and Lina, laughing 
and delighted, stopped beside her, and gazed straight up into 
Morel’s pleased face. 

“This is, indeed, a welcome sight,” cried he, and took both 
the girls’ hands in his. 

Whereupon Lina held up her lips for a kiss. Lotta was 
silent; but Lina cried: “Where have you been all this long 
time ? and why, oh why did you not come to see our Christmas- 
tree ?” 

Then Lotta, recovering her composure, said : 

“It is indeed long since we had the pleasure of seeing you, 
Mr. Morel. When did you return to Hamburg?” 

She spoke with a pretty tremble of lips and voice, that made 
even the “ jaw-breaking” German sound musical to the attentive 
ears of Delroy. He was gazing and listening us in the manner 
of certain not too-refined Frenchmen when attracted by women— 
more especially if the woman be an ingénue, of which class Lotta 
was an ideal specimen. 

“T have only been back a week,” said Morel, in an apologetic 
tone, “and I haye paid no visits as yet, and seen no one but my 
good old Professor, with whom I am staying at present. Indeed, 
this is almost my first walk. I consider myself so fortunate in 
having met you, my dear Fraulein. Ten minutes ago I ran 
against another acquaintance. You I might have hoped to see, 
but he was the very last man I should have expected to meet in 
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Hamburg. Allow me to introduce an old fellow-student, Louis 
Delroy, to Mademoiselle Steinmann.” 

“Tam sure Mademoiselle, who has a look full of intelligence, 
speaks French, and so will make me a happy man,” remarked 
Monsieur, never taking those boldly admiring eyes of his from 
the girl’s face. 

Lotta, though a susceptible, was by no means an over-sensitive, 
girl Admiration in itself was pleasing to her, and she rather 
courted than shrank from it. She had often heard that French- 
men are noted for their gallantry and devotion towards the fair 
sex. So she took Delroy’s glance as flattering homage to her 
fresh fair face, of the prettiness of which she was quite aware. 
With a ready smile she answered him, speaking in his mother 
tongue fluently, though not without accent. 

Of course he at once remarked that she must have lived in 
Paris. Nowhere else could such facility have been acquired. 
All of which naturally gratified the girl. 

They were all four walking together. Lina had clasped 
Morel’s arm with both hands, and insisted on monopolising his 
attention. They had now reached the Aussen Alster, and saw 
before them the burly figure of the Herr Senator. 

“There is papa; come to him at once. How glad he will 
be!” cried Lina, running on, and pulling Morel with her. 

Herr Steinmann was pleased and surprised to see the artist. 
Any little feeling of vexation at that abrupt departure in the 
winter was forgotten in this unexpected meeting. 

“But Paris has not agreed with you, my friend,” remarked 
Me Senator ; “you look fagged, and not at all se laughing as 

ore.” 

_ “Tam well,” said Morel, changing colour in a way that told 
of broken rest and shaken nerves ; “ but confess to feeling over- 
worked. ‘Truly I have had almost too busy a time. And so I 
have come to my old Proff’s to rest.” 

“Hardly the most peaceful abode for a tired soul that shuns 
controversy, is it?” asked the Senator, with his odd smile. “f 
have a painful recollection of a visit I once paid him about 
Christmas-time.” 

Lotta, her attentive cavalier beside her, came up at this 
moment, and Morel, anxious to escape from further Christmas 
allusions, at once introduced Delroy. The Senator welcomed the 
Frenchman with that true cordiality that distinguished -this 
kindly old Teuton, who was a cosmopolitan in his views,and 
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held to the laudable creed that “there's good to be found in 
every man,” no matter what his nation or persuasion ; and he at 
once, with his ready hospitality, prayed both the artists to come 
home and dine with him. 

“Four is our hour,” he said, “‘and the Frau Senatorin will 
be proud and happy to make you both welcome. Indeed, she 
will be quite delighted to see our good Morel once again,” 

Claud declared that he was expected in the Gansegasse, and 
must not fail. 

Delroy evidently longed to accept the hearty invitation, but 
felt he ought not to go without his friend. The Senator at once 
understood the difficulty. 

‘“‘ Ceremony between men of the world is absolute nonsense,” 
said he. “If you will honour us by accepting us without 
ceremony, Monsieur Delroy, nothing could be kinder.” 

“Pray go, Delroy ; you will find yourself in clover, I assure 
you,” said Morel, laughing at the other’s hesitation. ‘“ And to- 
morrow morning I will come and let you know about the hotel.” 

“ And you really will not join us to-day, Mr. Morel?” asked 
Lotta, looking wistfully into his eyes. They seemed to her so 
sad now; surely they always used to laugh even before his lips 
moved. 

“Impossible, my dear Friulein. But in a day or two, with 
your good father’s permission, I will come and look at the 
drawings. I hope you have been industrious and made great 
progress 7” 

“You must come and see for yourself; and please come very 
soon, will you?” she said, and gave him her hand and another 
wistful look that somehow touched him for the first time. 

“Au revoir /” said he kindly; and “ Au revoir /” cried the 
others. So they parted, Claud going back alone to the 
Professor’s warm home in the Ginsegasse. 


“And how did you fare at our hospitable friend’s dinner 
yesterday 7” asked Morel, as he came into Delroy’s room next 
morning. 

‘Fare, my friend?! My ideas are being completely bowle- 
versés / These Germans in their own homes are quite a different 
people, and a pleasant people too! That little Lotta, with her 
Pomona face and her blue eyes, is positively piquante, and as 
fresh and sweet as milk and honey. She has tolerable feet too, 
and her hands, though somewhat plump, are decidedly pretty. 
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And what natveté/ Ah, Dieu! but it is too charming. As for 
you, my young Adonis, she adores you, and she shows it just as 
clear as the sun shines. Were it not that such conduct would 
be an ungenerous return for your amiable introduction, I would 
make love to her myself. She already likes me; she finds my 
attention flattering ; and, as you must know, these little affairs 
of the heart have never much difficulty forme. My capability 
for affection is very great, and I have few scruples in showing 
the state of my feeling when once it is aroused.” 

“No doubt, Delroy ; and believe me, I have no wish to check 
your superabundant emotion,” Morel answered, laughing; and 
then, in a graver tone, said: ‘As for any imaginary claim I may 
have on the young lady’s affection, you are utterly mistaken. 
There is between us simply such an entente cordiale as must 
subsist between master and pupil who like working together. I 
had the pleasure of assisting Mademoiselle Steinmann with her 
drawings last winter. If you are taking this matter seriously, if 
you really like this young lady, I would advise you to behave 
yourself discreetly, and in due course ask the consent of the Herr 
Papa. She will have a handsome dof, and that will be no draw- 
back to you, I know. Your wild oats must surely be sown by 
this time, and it would not be a bad plan for you to settle down 
to matrimonial bliss. As for the young girl herself, she is very 
charming, really, and I know she inclines to artists.” 

“Yes, pardieu / There was a fellow who came in last night, 
quite l’ami de lu maison, and sweet on the little partridge too ; 
one Bahn, a sculptor. But the small nose of Mademoiselle went 
heavenwards ; she evidently preferred my pretty French compli- 
ments to the heavy platitudes of the German carver.” 

“ Bahn is a worthy fellow, and a good friend of mine,” 
said Morel. 

“Ts he?” asked the other, with that national shrug of the 
shoulders that says so much. “I should hardly have thought 
that. His face turned as black as a thundercloud when little 
Lotta, blushing, said: ‘You will be glad to hear our bon ami, 
Monsieur Morel, has returned.’ They all spoke French the 
whole evening, so I lost nothing of what was said.” 

“ Ah, poor Bahn scowled, did he? I know he can look very 
black if he likes. Is it possible that he can be jealous—of me 
Well, we certainly do not see ourselves as others see us.” 

“T long to see you installed here and near to me, my good 
friend,” said Delroy, after a pause ; “to me it isa great pleasure 
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to, see your Adonis head, whatever it may be to jealous Bahn and 
others. By-the-bye, are you busy to-day?” 

‘No, my friend; and you do not seem to be too much oceu- 
pied either,” Morel said, looking at Delroy with an amused air. 

The Frenchman was stretched full length on a sofa, smoking 
placidly. He wore a gorgeous dressing-gown, and the shabbiest 
of worsted-work slippers; and had put a bright silk handker- 
chief with knotted corners, cap-like, upon his shining black hair. 
Occasionally, by way of refreshment, he sipped the petit verre of 
absinthe that stood by his side; and the scent of that nauseous 
green liqueur pervaded the room, mingling not pleasantly with 
the stale smell of yesterday’s cigars, to which a fuller flavour was 
given by those under immediate consumption. 

‘No; not much occupied at present, as you say,” answered 
Delroy, yawning audibly; “but my business will commence 
now you have come. Iam going to Steinmann’s at once, to take 
the view of the Uhlenhorst which one gets from their turret- 
window. And I undertook to bring you with me. You will 
come, won't you?” 

“Impossible. I do not wish to go.” 

“If you do not wish to go, of course a little difficulty arises; 
but surely nothing is impossible. I see very plainly that, for 
some reason which I do not in the least understand, you do not 
desire to visit that house. No doubt I could discover the why 
and wherefore by a few judicious questions asked of that plump 
and guileless little Lotta. Shall I ask her? You shake your 
head in a most melancholy fashion. This begins to intrigue me. 
What can it all be about? Lotta evidently makes no impression 
on you; then there is only the old mother, and aprés——” 
Delroy paused, puffed out a cloud of smoke, and added, “I have 
it: it is that English lady, the governess, of course |” 

“An English lady there now?” cried Morel, the blood 
rushing hotly to his face. 

“Ma foi/ but yes,” laughed the other; and looking across 
at Claud, he actually started up from the sofa, exclaiming : “ No, 
it cannot be possible, really, that she, that mees, troubles your 

I 

“Don’t play the fool, Delroy,” cried Morel angrily ; “sa 
what you mean. Do you wish me to understand-—--” ee 

“That the lady is by no means attractive? To me, certainly 
not! But, then, ‘chacun a son gout;’ and further, ‘ tous les 
gots sont dans la nature.’ Both very true. Is it possible that 
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yours is what in your own tongue I have heard you describe as 
‘fat, fair, and fo-o-o-rty ?’” 

“Of whom are you talking? Don’t speak m riddles, 
Delroy,” Morel cried, fully betraying emotion he was no longer 
able to suppress. 

Delroy raised himself on his elbow. He had previously 
sunk back again into the sofa-cushions. Looking his visitor 
straight in the face, he said : 

“T make no riddles. I speak of an ancient English girl— 
very respectable, no doubt—by name Mees Full, or Full-ar, or 
Pullar, who has forty years, more rather than less.” 

“ Ah, I see my folly now,” said Claud, with a gasp tliat with 
@ woman would have been a sob; “it is worse than folly. Iam 
not master of myself when I think of the woman I have lost, 
Delroy, if you have a grain of good feeling in your heart, I 
conjure you never to allude to this—this weakness of mine again; 
never, and tono one. Give me your hand on that, and command 
my faithful service in your turn.” 

“ Parole @honneur, and on the faith of a gentleman,” said 
Delroy, quite as solemn now as Claud himself. He was really 
impressed by the other’s pained look and earnest manner. It is 
@ special faculty with Frenchmen not only to adapt themselves 
to your mood, but actually to feel with you for the moment. 


CHAPTER XXVILZ. 
LOTTA RISES IN GENERAL ESTIMATION. 


Axovr two o'clock the artists set forth together. It was a deli- 
cious spring day. Fleecy cloudlets were carried gaily along by 
a mild west wind; the sun smiled on all nature and on the 
handiwork of man. Trees began to put forth small green feelers 
timidly, sparrows merrily twittered, and occasionally a more 
melodious note from the full throat of a rejoicing thrush or black- 
bird smote deliciously on appreciative ears. 

All the town seemed to be astir. The dinner-hour was over, 
and the boys and girls were trudging back to afternoon schools, 
They all carried knapsacks on their backs, containing books, 
slate, pen, and-pencils, and these gave a somewhat military 
eppearance to the young folks. 

On the Alster, miniature steamers were pl actively from 
the inner to the outer water. Along the broad paths by the 
waterside, bordered by trees rich in promise of future leaves, 
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ladies, on visiting and shopping bent, began to wander town- 
wards. 

“ Upon my word, Morel, it’s quite too late to-day to do any 
good in the way of sketching, isn’t it?” Delroy said lazily. 
“‘T should get well scolded by that pouting Hebe, I know, if I 
were coming alone, and so much behind time. But bringing 
you with me, I am quite sure of a hearty welcome, and am really 
much obliged to you for condescending to come. I shall take a 
further privilege of friendship on myself by telling Mademoiselle 
Lotta that you have kept me waiting, and that excuse will absolve 
me from blame at once. You must be aware that you can do 
no wrong in her eyes.” 

‘Really, Delroy,” said Morel, in a vexed tone, “ this is carry- 
ing a joke too far. The girl thinks less of me than——” 

. “Ah,” cried Delroy, interrupting, “let us hope she may soon 
think less of you than of me, my friend. To that I cordially 
agree,” 

“Delroy, do you know I really begin to feel that I am 
wrong in encouraging a wild hawk like you to enter so peaceful 
a dovecot at all.” 

“No, truly; oh no, my good friend, no! For I assure you 
I have gone into many and many in my time, but come out 
scathless !” 

“And how about the doves 7” 

*‘ Ah, the dear little doves! They are so pretty, and if they 
are truly good and innocent they will get no harm from me. It 
is only the tricksy and deceitful devils in women’s too attractive 
form whom [ should never spare—no, by heaven, never! As 
for the good little girls, the little modest maidens—ma foi /—I 
am no villain, I am not treacherous,” 

Lotta, looking charming in her fresh linen gown, came 
fluttering down to the outer gate to greet the artists. 

“ How very late you are!” she cried; “ but there is still 
just time. Come with me at once to the turret-chamber. There 
is a fine light there, and I have put all in the best order for you. 
Mamma and Lina are out; only Miss Fullar is at home, and she 
likes drawing very much indeed. However, I would not permit 
her to go up into the ‘ Atelier.’ I have prepared that, and only 
for you two. I will show you the way, and see you have all 
you want; and then no one shall disturb you at your 
work,” 


She was mounting the stairs as she spoke, and too much occu- 
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pied with the importance of all the arrangements she had made 
for the comfort of her artist-guests to heed them specially. Had 
it been otherwise, she could not have failed to perceive Claud’s 
wistful glances as he passed by the room so tenderly associated 
in his mind with the sweet tenant who had left them to go into 
a home of her own far away. 

But bright Lotta’s spirit of enterprise was rousing and conta- 
gious, and inspired even Morel. As for lazy Delroy, within ten 
minutes he had actually settled himself down to make a study. 
And then Claud, almost instinctively, followed the good example 
of swift work before him, and, taking a pencil from Lotta’s 
hand, began absently to trace the outline of the picturesque 
Uhlenhorst. 

So it happened that an ordinary young woman (and Lotta 
had nothing heroic about her), by dint of an honest purpose, 
carried the day; and the strength of her energetic will set two 
indolent men to work, who had lazily resolved to do nothing but 
smoke and dine before they went to bed that night. 

Until half-past four the light was good, and the effects of 
the shadows deepening in the distance made work easier. Lotta 
was earnestly entreated to remain in the “studio,” but there 
were household matters requiring her attention during her 
mother’s absence, so the girl said. She had a modest feeling 
about being “in the way” in that sky-parlour. That her rosy 
face and snowy gown could only add to the pleasure of the 
desultory work and chat going on up there never occurred to 
simple little Lotta. 

When the Herr Senator came home, he went straight to the 
improvised ‘“ Atelier.” 

Delroy was enthusiastic as to the fine point of view, and 
thanked his host with effusion for having given them “ this 
magnificent opportunity of doing good work.” 

“ And now I will be off at once,” he added; “I have just 
to put things together, but that will not interfere with you, 
gentlemen. Pray go to your dinner, and I will steal out of the 
house quietly, and disturb no one.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, mon ami,” said Steinmann, 
laughing. “I have to thank you already for assisting me to. 
polish up my rusty French. I¢ will be quite fluent again after 
a few more lessons from you. Of course, you will remain and 
dine, and you will correct me every time I make a mistake, 
won't you?” 
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To this mutual-obligation proposal Delroy assented, with 
many complimentary speeches. 


Morel, the moment the Senator proposed the adjournment 
from the impromptu studio, became consciously, painfully silent. 
It was impossible to him to go into the rooms below without 
feeling oppressed by crowding recollections of that ideal 
Marguerite, with her love-lit eyes and soft gray gown, whom to 
forget had been his constant striving for the last few months of 
his life. He had thrown himself, as he believed, heart and soul 
into his work. The subject was congenial, the models excellent, 
as French models mostly are, their intelligence being far superior 
to that of the English men or women who act as lay figures. 
During this enforced stay in Paris, Claud had risen at six, and 
commenced painting at eight, concentrating his attention with 
all his will-power on the canvas and the models before him. 
During these busy hours, his head had kept moderately clear— 
free for the time, that is, from the ever-haunting eyes and the 
softly echoing voice of sweet Pearl—that Pearl whom even to 
think of now had become a crime ; Pearl who, alas! had given 
herself gladly, willingly, to another. But, the palette laid aside, 
all striving was vain. Neither the society of other artists, the 
brilliant talk in the salons of distinguished ladies such as Paris 
justly boasts of, nor the attraction of the Opéra or the Comédie 
Frangaise, drove from poor Claud’s mind the haunting image of 
the only girl he had ever met, with whom he believed he could 
have passed his life in perfect happiness. He felt so sure of 
Pearl, knew that from her he would have had the comfort of 
constant sympathy, cheering companionship, genial help in his 
work, and that he could have staked his soul on her honour and 
her perfect good faith in all things, if Oh, that fatal if! 

Now to move through the familiar rooms at Steinmann’s, and 
again to meet the faces associated in his mind with his lost love, 
was a sore trial.‘ He scarcely knew how he should pass through 
this ordeal outwardly unmoved. He had resolved to avoid 
entering those hospitable doors at all, during his stay in Hamburg 
this time ; but circumstances were too strong for him, and he, 
as was his nature, had yielded too easily to their bent and to the 
will of others. 

Claud commenced his trial in earnest when he entered the 
dining-room and met his hostess’s outstretched hands and cordial 
greeting. He knew the colour was dying out of his face, and he 
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could not keep his eyes from the place Pearl used to occupy ; he 
felt as if she must be there once again, just for this one hour at 
least. And when he looked, he felt the chill glance of Miss 
Fullar, “fat, fair, and forty ;” possessing all the characteristics 
(bar the want of flesh) typical of that most proper and con- 
ventional of human beings, the English spinster, who talks 
eloquently on the wickedness of man, and “ would not think of 
marrying, oh no, my dear, not for worlds !” 

For Delroy, Miss Fullar’s bow and glance were two degrees 
less frigid. He had been introduced on the previous day ; and 
atthe shrine of theproprieties Miss Fullar respectfully worshipped. 
The sudden revulsion of feeling caused by the sight of this lady 
in Miss Gray’s place affected Morel almost hysterically (the truc 
artist has always much of his mother’s tender nature) ; for, with- 
out in the least intending it, he laughed aloud. Fortunately Lina 
was by his side, and Lina had just puffed out her cheeks and 
reduced her mouth to ‘‘ prunes and prism,” in emulation of 
Miss Fullar, whom Lina held in contempt. All those assembled 
at table, save the lady imitated, had seen Miss Lina’s performance, 
and to it Morel’s boisterous laughter was ascribed. Frau 
Steinmanmtouched his arm, and whispered : 

“T entreat you not to encourage the child; she is too 
naughty, and will actually think her absurdity commendable if 
you laugh at it.” 

On which Claud at once drew himself up with unwonted 
sternness. Yet all the while his spirit was sinking within him. 
He wondered vaguely how he should endure that dinner-hour, 
and how he could ever have allowed Delroy to bring him back 
to the only house in Hamburg he had determined to avoid. 
Claud in his way was as far from heroic as Lotta in hers; but 
Claud was a man of genius, keenly susceptible to outward in- 
fluences, and feeling deeply where he felt at all; whereas Lotta 
was only a plucky, good-tempered girl, possessed of some talent, 
much mother-wit, an affectionate disposition, vigorous health, 
and nerves that troubled her not at all. 

Together these two would probably prove a well-assorted 
couple, and with a bonny light-hearted wife like Lotta, Claud 
might settle down to an easy life of home-comfort, doing such 
mediocre work as mostly results from commonplace surroundings 
and the even tenor of uneventful domesticity. 

Strange to say that on this very day, while his heart was 
aching for the loss of Pearl, Claud for the first time thought of 
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a marriage with Lotta as among the possibilities of the future, 
He had never before so thoroughly realised how much he had 
once hoped and expected from that future, at a time when he 
was daily seeing Pearl and allowing himself to look upon her as 
his wife, or how blank and valueless life itself had become to 
him since he had lost her. Of how little consequence was what 
he did or what he left undone now! If it were really true that 
the good little girl opposite cared for him, would it not be kind 
on his part to endeavour to make her happy? He might strive 
to be as good a husband to her as she surely deserved, and he 
felt convinced that she would prove a good wife to him if only 
he gave her the opportunity. 


That night ideas of this kind came soothingly to poor Claud’s 
restless mind. That was a happy family circle of Steinmann’s, 
and no right-minded man could regret entering it as a cherished 
member. It seemed quite a haven of rest to a heartbroken, 
wearied man of the world as Claud at this time considered him- 
self, And to win the affection of a fresh, honest, good girl like 
Lotta was surely a pleasing prospect. 

Lotta’s bright face, her smiling blue eyes, and yellow hair 
seemed to look upon him out of the darkness. He fancied him- 
self taking her by the hand, and those plump little fingers 
clinging around his; but gradually the round rosy face changed to 
a more refined oval, the eyes that had laughed now had a depth of 
tenderness in them, and were steady and gray. The fingers that 
seemed to clasp his were slighter and had a strange power that 
thrilled his nerves, just as the lightest touch of Pearl’s hand had 
done whenever by happy chance it had lain in his. 

“ Mr. Morel, will you kindly help me here? I am in 


trouble—— 

Good God! It was her very voice, just what she had said 
to him many and many a time in those blessed hours when she 
had worked with him. Then she had looked up for his help 
with a little pitiful glance all her own, that had sorely tempted 
him, there and then, to kiss her eyes and her lips too, and beg— 
how earnestly !—to be allowed to help her always, always. 

He was dreaming, and he roused himself with a start, sprang 
from his bed, drank a tumbler of water, took himself to task fo1 
indulging in idle fancies, and resolved to put them aside for the 
future, and to prove his manhood by conquering what was now 


worse than folly. Indeed this very night he, for the first time, 
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determined to take a serious step in the matter of that good 

affectionate little Lotta, and made up his mind ere long to offer 

himself to the Senator as a candidate for his daughter’s hand. 
With this honest purpose he fell into a sound sleep, from 

which Pearl’s gentle voice roused him again, after awhile: 
«Will you kindly help me? I am in trouble——” 


CHAPTER XXVUL 
AT HASTINGS STILL. 


“Warrior Square, April 20, Friday, 


‘My DARLING Wir8,—I know you will feel disappointed when 
you receive this letter, because I have to tell you that I cannot 
return to-morrow, and so you will have to spend a whole Sunday 
without me. Very terrible to you, little woman, and I don’t 
half like it myself; but Iam making way with this inflexible 
mother of ours, and I feel spre that you will be glad to know 
that. 

“The fact is I have met a former acquaintance here, a Mrs. 
Moreton, and she is much interested in you and in what I have 
told her of your little adopted sister. Mrs. M. appears to me 
thoroughly to understand children, indeed she devotes her time 
to their education, and thinks we need have no anxiety about 
Dora’s nervousness and shyness, as the child is sure to grow out 
of all that. Mrs. M. is convinced that if we could resolve to let 
her have the care of Dora for a year, and give the child the op- 
portunity of constantly associating with girls who would be kind 
to her, she would soon become sociable and lose her painful 
timidity. 

‘*You will be pleased to learn that I have actually made all 
these paternal inquiries on account of our little protégée. Think 
over Mrs. Moreton’s suggestion, will you? I consider it a good 
one. 

“ As to my mother, Mrs. M. knows all about our difficulties 
there, and sympathises with us. It appears that Sibyl Moreton, 
her daughter, who is very superior person also, has some infiu- 
ence with Lady Caroline. Now if you and this Miss Moreton 
became acquainted, she might bring about a better feeling to- 
wards you on our mother’s part. Jam of course declared to be 
prejudiced in your favour, and that is not very wonderful, is it, 
my Pearl 
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@ marriage with Lotta as among the possibilities of the future. 
He had never before so thoroughly realised how much he had 
once hoped and expected from that future, at a time when he 
was daily seeing Pearl and allowing himself to look upon her as 
his wife, or how blank and valueless life itself had become to 
him since he had lost her. Of how little consequence was what 
he did or what he left undone now! If it were really true that 
the good little girl opposite cared for him, would it not be kind 
on his part to endeavour to make her happy? He might strive 
to be as good a husband to her as she surely deserved, and he 
felt convinced that she would prove a good wife to him if only 
he gave her the opportunity. 


That night ideas of this kind came soothingly to poor Claud’s 
restless mind. That was a happy family circle of Steinmann’s, 
and no right-minded man could regret entering it as a cherished 
member. It seemed quite a haven of rest to a heartbroken, 
wearied man of the world as Claud at this time considered him- 
self, And to win the affection of a fresh, honest, good girl like 
Lotta was surely a pleasing prospect. 

Lotta’s bright face, her smiling blue eyes, and yellow hair 
seemed to look upon him out of the darkness. He fancied him- 
self taking her by the hand, and those plump little fingers 
clinging around his; but gradually the round rosy face changed to 
a more refined oval, the eyes that had laughed now had a depth of 
tenderness in them, and were steady and gray. The fingers that 
seemed to clasp his were slighter and had a strange power that 
thrilled his nerves, just as the lightest touch of Pearl’s hand had 
done whenever by happy chance it had lain in his. 

‘“Mr. Morel, will you kindly help me here? I am in 
trouble——” 

Good God! It was her very voice, just what she had said 
to him many and many a time in those blessed hours when she 
had worked with him. Then she had looked up for his help 
with a little pitiful glance all her own, that had sorely tempted 
him, there and then, to kiss her eyes and her lips too, and beg— 
how earnestly !—to be allowed to help her always, always. 

He was dreaming, and he roused himself with a start, sprang. 
from his bed, drank a tumbler of water, took himself to task for 
indulging in idle fancies, and resolved to put them aside for the 
future, and to prove his manhood by conquering what was now 
worse than folly. Indeed this very night he, for the first time, 
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, determined to take a serious step in the matter of that good 

affectionate little Lotta, and made up his mind ere long to offer 

himeclf to the Senator as a candidate for his daughter’s hand. 
With this honest purpose he fell into a sound sleep, from 

which Pearl’s gentle voice roused him again, after awhile: 
“Will you kindly help me? Iam in trouble——” 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
AT HASTINGS STILL. 


“Warrior Square, April 20, Friday. 


“My paruina Wirs,—I know you will feel disappointed when 
you receive this letter, because I have to tell you that I cannot 
return to-morrow, and so you will have to spend a whole Sunday 
without me. Very terrible to you, little woman, and I don’t 
half like it myself; but 1 am making way with this inflexible 
mother of ours, and I feel spre that you will be glad to know 
that. 

“The fact is I have met a former acquaintance here, a Mrs. 
Moreton, and she is much interested in you and in what I have 
told her of your little adopted sister. Mrs. M. appears to me 
thoroughly to understand children, indeed she devotes her time 
to their education, and thinks we need have no anxiety about 
Dora’s nervousness and shyness, as the child is sure to grow out 
of all that. Mrs. M. is convinced that if we could resolve to let 
her have the care of Dora for a year, and give the child the op- 
portunity of constantly associating with girls who would be kind 
to her, she would soon become sociable and lose her painful 
timidity. 

‘‘'You will be pleased to learn that I have actually made all 
these paternal inquiries on account of our little protégée. Think 
over Mrs. Moreton’s suggestion, will you? I consider it a good 
one. 
“ As to my mother, Mrs. M. knows all about our difficulties 
there, and sympathises with us. It appears that Sibyl Moreton, 
her daughter, who is a very superior person also, has some iniiu- 
ence with Lady Caroline. Now if you and this Miss Moreton 
became acquainted, she might bring about a better feeling to. 
wards you on our mother’s part. Zam of course declared to be 
prejudiced in your favour, and that is not very wonderful, is it, 
my Pearl } 
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| “We will talk over all this on Monday, when I shail be 
home again. You may expect me before luncheon. How much 
there will be to tell my little wife after this long absence! Will 
she be sorry to have ‘the master’ back again? Kisses on paper 
are not mueh worth having. All the same, consider yourself 
kissed by 

“Your LOVING HusBanp.” 


Pearl read and re-read this letter, and for the first time since 
she had known Hubert she felt ata Joss as to what really had 
been the thought in his mind while he was writing. As he him- 
self would have been quite unable to explain the various motives 
that had dictated that letter, it was not surprising that his wife 
was puzzled by it; nor was it astonishing that tears blinded her 
eyes when the realised that her husband would be away from her 
two days longer than she had anticipated. 

Mr. Carlton had seen Mrs. Moreton each day, and had held 
long and confidential conversations with her. She had a quietly 
sympathetic manner, eminently soothing to a man of Carlton’s 
temperament, who liked all things to be brought about without 
much effort on his own part. The very first time they were 
closeted in that boudoir, where we have seen tea and advice 
administered to the pupils, Mrs. Moreton obtained a full and 
particular account of Carlton’s courtship from him. He told 
her of his wifée’s charming qualities, dwelt on the happiness of 
his married life, and confessed that only one trouble clouded the 
horizon—Lady Caroline’s cold displeasure. This, he said, made 
Mrs. Carlton unhappy, and for her sake he was most anxious to 
bring about a more fricndly feeling. 

‘You know Lady Caroline by this time, I am sure,” said 
Hubert, looking troubled ; “and you, I think, will understand 
that she is a difficult person to deal with. Can you advise me 
in this matter ?” 

Mrs. Moreton saw that this anxiety on his wife’s account had 
really become a burden on the young man’s shoulders. She felt 
‘80 sorry" for him, she said, and then declared herself ready to 
assist him in every possible way. 

“You are naturally prejudiced where your wife is concerned, 
dear Mr. Carlton,” she said; “at least others would think so, 
though I do not, for I thoroughly understand your feelings and 
appreciate them. From sll you have told me about Mrs. Carlton, 
I feel ¢onvinced that your dear mother is labouring under most 
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erroneous impressions. She hinted to me that you had married 
one wholly undeserving the honour of your name and position. 
It occurs to me that the right way to undeceive Lady Caroline 
on this point would be to enable some mutual friend to speak to 
her on this matter, with the impartial conviction of personal 
knowledge ; someone who would be able to judge your wife 
kindly and fairly, and who would understand the purity and 
simplicity of which you have so touchingly spoken to me.” Here 
Mrs. Moreton paused, saw by Carlton’s grateful look that she 
had touched the right chord, and then continued impressively : 
“TI only wish it might be in my power to render you this little 
service ; it would be so easily, so gladly done. But I am tied, 
as you know. My duties, pleasant as they are, are arbitrary. 
No one can take my place with my dear girls. They look to me 
in all things. It has occurred to me to invite Mrs. Carlton here, 
if she would not mind coming into a school, that is too sa , 
and here Mrs. Moreton paused, anxious that Carlton should 
appreciate her humility, which he did by a deprecating glance 
and movement, ‘This plan would hardly be feasible, though,” 
the widow continued ; “ for Lady Caroline might at once become 
aware of concerted action on our part, and thus we should be 
defeated at the very outset. So some other way must be found ; 
some happy thought will surely occur to you or me. Will you 
consider the matter from my point of view, and will you believe 
that I shall be only too delighted to give you any assistance I 
possibly can ?” 

For all this kindness Carlton thanked Mrs. Moreton with 
unaffected gratitude. Sibyl did not appear during this first 
interview, but Carlton was too much occupied in pondering on the 
words of wisdom he had heard, and the friendly interest shown 
to him by the plausible mamma, to think about the daughter. 

Carlton rose to depart. “I am very sorry you cannot stay 
to see Sibyl,” said Mrs. Moreton ; “she will so regret having 
missed you; but she is particularly engaged with a somewhat 
refractory pupil, Dear Sibyl has the most wonderful influence, 
when she chooses to exert it, on everyone. I cannot blame so 
attractive a girl for not caring to devote herself to the regular 
seboolroom drudgery. On special occasions she is ever ready 
to help me; and I think it is always well for mothers to 
remember that they were young themselves once /” , 
a: “A fact, Mrs. Moreton, you only require your looking-glass 
to remind you of.” 

K 2 
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At this gallant speech Mrs. Moreton smiled her approval. 

“Pray remember me kindly to Miss Sibyl,” said Carlton, 
“and tell her I hope to hear that she has reduced the refractory 
kitten to a proper state of subjection and discipline. Talking of 
cats, it might be well to suggest to your daughter that, if that 
fierce brute McKenzie could be put through some taming process, 
it would be advantageous for all who come in contact with him.” 

“ Ah, poor man, I cannot help pitying him,” said the widow, 
with a deprecating smile. ‘He really is so desperately in love 
with Sibyl, he sometimes seems to lose his head.” 

‘‘ His temper undoubtedly,” replied Carlton, laughing; and, 
having made his final bow, he went away. 

Sibyl, ever watchful where her interest was concerned, had 
seen Carlton arrive, had wondered at the length of his visit, and 
now at last saw him depart. She was seated by her window, 
which looked seawards, and she was discreetly hidden by a 
lowered venetian blind. Perhaps the refractory pupil (7?) was 
represented by swarthy Gabriel, who had taken up his position 
opposite Glenville House, and made a poor pretence at appearing 
as one of the ordinary loungers by the shore. His sudden 
starts, his clenched fists, and his furious fashion of commencing 
to smoke, then flinging away the cigarette just lighted, were 
scarcely compatible with the calm gazing at sea and sky, and the 
placid inhaling of saline breezes, characteristic of the usual sea- 
side stroller. McKenzie had taken up that commanding position 
at an early hour, had watched Carlton’s arrival, and had ever 
since so clearly shown his mental perturbation, that Sibyl found 
quite a pleasure in watching him from her coign of vantage. 
She even smiled as she saw him, livid with ill-suppressed 
passion, cross the road as soon as Carlton was out of sight. Then 
she heard him ring the bell below violently, and glided down to 
instruct the maid who had to answer it. 

‘‘T wish to see Mrs. Moreton on particular business,” said 
the Major, giving his card to the servant, who, after some delay, 
opened the door in answer to his summons. 

“‘ She is engaged with the young ladies at present, sir,” said 
the maid. 

“T don’t mind that,” answered he promptly ; “in fact—that 
is—I mean I should prefer to see—to give my message to Miss 
Moreton. She is at home, I know.” 

“Tthink not, sir; but I may be wrong. Perhaps she has 
come in since. Will you step in, sir, and write a note?” 
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“Certainly ; or I can wait. I don’t mind waiting any time. 
Is Miss Moreton really out? Come now, Susan, you're a pretty 
girl, and I am sure you're as good as you're pretty. Tell 
me the truth. She has been in all the morning, hasn’t she?” 

The Major was so agitated that he actually stammered over 
his inquiries, and insinuated a potent silver argument into 
‘“‘ Susan’s” hand with fingers that trembled. 

“Of course I tell the truth, sir,” said the girl, with a fine 
display of indignation. ‘“ My name is not Susan, sir; it is Jane. 
Thank you, sir. This way, if you please, and I'll go at once and 
see for you, sir. Ill tell mistress as how you don’t mind waiting 
a bit.” 

It may be inferred that Miss Moreton’s whispered instruc- 
tions to Jane, the “ dark gentleman’s” agitation, and the sudden 
gift of the half-crown provided ample food for conversation and 
comment in the regions below—below the parlour at Glenville 
House, of course. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
BAFFLED, BUT NOT DISARMED. 


Tue Major found himself in an elegantly-furnished drawing 
room. Crimson velvet and elaborate gilding predominated. A 
log-fire blazed in the steel grate, a valuable china bowl stood on 
the centre table, and costly knickknacks, most of them of oriental 
origin, lay about on velvet-covered stands. 

On the walls hung portraits in crayon of Mrs. Moreton, of a 
young lady, and of a hideous old man. The young lady on the 
wall at once arrested McKenzie’s attention, because she resembled 
Sibyl. It was the picture of Sibyl’s sister, “who had married 
so well,” and who had caused her widowed mother no anxiety 
when Surgeon-major Moreton’s death necessitated the ladies’ 
return from India to England. 

There was some resemblance between the features and contour: 
of the young lady’s head and those of Sibyl, but a startling dif 
ference in the complexion (tho sister had bright pink cheeks) 
and in the defiant glance of those bold dark eyes that looked 
straight at the Major from out of the oval frame. Were Sibyl’s 
eyes dark too? They were certainly not round or bold like her 
sister's. No; Sibyl’s fringed lids surely veiled something beau- 
tiful, and she dropped them at pleasure, to hide the thoughts on 
which she desired no one should intrude. Thus argued Gabriel. 
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On a table lay a photographic album. McKenzie began 
hurriedly to turn over the leaves. Perhaps he might here find 
what he was burning with impatience to behold again—the face 
of his charmer ; and as he found it, she entered quietly, wearing 
her hat and gloves. 

“T have just returned,” she said; “I have been shopping. 
How are you this morning? You did not seem in good spirits 
last night.” 

He answered her, but not- intelligibly; he was fighting 
against an irresistible temptation to utter words which he felt to 
be unwarrantablé. The inclination soon proved stronger than 
his power of resistance, and in a suspicious tone he said : 

“Do you mean to tell me that you have not been entertain- 
ing that fellow Carlton? Why, he has been here for the last 
two hours! That you can’t deny.” He spoke in a tone of sup- 
pressed‘ passion that disagreeably thickened his voice, and made 
her involuntarily move farther away from him with ill-concealed 
aversion. 

At this moment Mrs. Moreton entered, smiling with her 
usual urbanity. 

“Has Mr. Carlton really been with you this morning, 
mamma?” asked Sibyl. ‘ Major McKenzie has just given me 
this interesting information.” 

“Yes, my child ; he has but now left me, and very much 
regretted your absence. I am so pleased to welcome you beneath 
my humble roof, Major McKenzie.” 

“Surely Mr. Carlton might have waited for me,” said Sibyl. 
“TI am so sorry to have missed him. I wish I had decided to 
go out this afternoon mstead of in the morning.” She moved 
away to the window and lifted the muslin curtain. 

“ How charmed Carlton would be to hear you say that, Miss 
Moreton !” cried the Major, in a tone meant to be sarcastic. 
“Pray command my services. Shall I go after the truant 
knight, and tell him his lady desires his return ?” 

‘My dear Major, how amusing you are!” laughed Mrs. 
Moreton. “TI assure you, you have more claim to knightly 
honours than poor Mr. Carlton. Perhaps you do not know that 
he has lately married, and that Mrs. Carlton is a very charming 
woman, and one in whom my Sibyl takes a great interest.” 

“Why didn’t she show up at Lady C.’s last night, then?” 
said the Major, sulky and suspicious still. 

“She is ix London. Mr, Carlton only came down on busi- 
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ness for a day or two. There is some idea of Sibyl’s staying 
with the Carltons during the season.” 

“By the Lord Harry!” cried the Major, interested and 
mollified, “I must get introduced to Mrs. C. at once, then. 
Where does she live? Will the old lady give me a letter, do 
you think? I don’t choose to ask favours of that young cad, 
the son.” 

“But if you wish Mr. Carlton’s wife to receive you, you must 
be civil to him, of course. They are excessively attached to one 
another—really quite a pair of turtle-doves, so I hear. It 
appears Lady Caroline had some absurd views for her son— 
wished him to marry into what she is pleased to call ‘ her set,’ 
though I fancy that set does not regard her ladyship with 
approval or sympathy. There are not many earls’ daughters 
willing to marry even very rich men, if their moncy is made— 
no one knows where or how! I wonder if you could enlighten 
us on that point, Major McKenzie ?”’ 

“Well, you see, I am not quite at liberty as regards her lady- 
ship,” he began, and thought the while—“ A good hint, madam 
—nothing like curiosity to melt the female breast.” 

“Of course; I understand,” answered Mrs. Moreton promptly, 
‘and without the faintest sign of annoyance. ‘“ Pardon my indis- 
cretion. 1 was telling you about young Mrs. Carlton. As she 
had no money to give or lose by her marriage, and as the young 
man is handsome and comme il faut, she could only gain by the 
step. It now appears she is a lady by birth and education, 
so her mother-in-law ought to receive her with open arms, and 
make the best of her. That would be my endeavour; but her 
ladyship at present has sadly neglected her son’s wife—utterly 
ignores her, in fact. And the poor girl suffers under it. We 
are sorty for her, and have resolved to bring about a better feeling 
on Lady Caroline’s part.” 

“ Quite so,” said the Major absently. His attention was 
wandering to Sibyl, who was sitting apart, and silent. 

“Dear Major McKenzie,” resumed the widow, in her gentlest 
tone, “you will understand that I am treating you quite as a 
friend, and that all I have said has been in the strictest 
confidence ?” 

“You do me too much honour, ma’am, I’m sure,” said he, 
and took the opportunity to rise and makes bow. °< ' 

Having once left his chair, there was less difficulty in going 
over to where Sibyl was gazing into the fire, taking ‘not the 
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slightest heed of her mother or their visitor. He could endure 
this indifference no longer. 

“T fear you are fatigued,” he said, taking his stand on the 
rug, where he could look down on her pale face. “Have you 
been walking too much, do you think ?” 

“No; I am not tired,” she answered listlessly. 

“‘T had hoped,” he resumed, stammering again in his eager- 
ness—‘‘that is, I did not know if you—-and Mrs. Moreton, of 
course—would object to a drive this afternoon? I suppose I 
daren’t hope you would give me the pleasure of your company 
in my phaeton, which of course would be best of all? There is 
a decent landau at the hotel, and a couple of horses that step 
well; and if I might call for you, and if you would not mind 
dining——” 

‘Thank you so much, dear Major McKenzie,” said Mrs. 
Moreton, rising. ‘‘ You are very kind; but really my arduous 
duties necessitate my refusing your offer. Another day, perhaps. 
Already I have given too much time to visitors. My dear girls 
miss me 60, they never seem able to get on without me. Sibyl, 
dear, what do you say ?” 

“What about? Driving? No, thanks. I shall not go out 
again to-day. Excuse me, Major McKenzie.” 

This she said to induce him to step aside. He had planted 
himself on the rug before her, and she, who had risen, could not 
move away. He gave a jump as he “ begged pardon,” on which 
she extended her finger-tips. He took them mechanically, and 
only realised that she had said “good-bye” when the door 
closed after her. 

‘Mrs. Moreton, why does she treat me like this ?” cried Major 
McKenzie, clenching that tell-tale fist of his in his endeavour to 
subdue his angry mortification. 

‘My dear Major,” said Mrs. Moreton, deprecatingly, “ you 
surely cannot suppose that my Sibyl was in any sense wanting 
in courtesy to you? She is so considerate. She heard me tell 
you that my girls are waiting for me, and so has gone to take 
my place, knowing that I should not like to leave you hurriedly.” 

“Pray don’t let me keep you,” he said, snappishly. “ Your 
daughter has already taken care to let me feel how much de trop 
I am in this house.” 

It would have been pitiful, had it not been ridiculous, to see 
the sudden change in manner and bearing of the Major. He 
who had hitherto been so thoroughly self-satisfied was now 
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crestfallen and dejected. His blustering talk had become 
stammering confusion, his jaunty swagger a despondent crawl. 
It had been this man’s assumed privilege to assert himself 
everywhere, to bully everybody. Now he felt cruelly, though 
quite politely, snubbed by a woman he admired. Mrs. Moreton, 
with her knowledge of character, was fully aware that such 
“‘snubbing ” in this instance would only increase the fervour of 
McKenzie’s devotion. She knew that in proportion to Sibyl’s 
coldness the Major would become more ardent—up to a certain 
point. That point reached, passion might turn to fury, and so 
exhaust itself in its own frenzy. Then, the violence of his 
emotion checked, Gabriel would probably alienate himself from 
the cause of so much heart-burning. Bear as the man was, he 
was too rich to be trifled with. Angry and ruffled as he now 
felt, he must be subdued and soothed before he left the house— 
skilfully soothed too; and this was a task Mrs. Moreton took 
up with the zeal of an accomplished amateur. Indeed, she was 
almost disappointed when she found how easy it was to tame 
this “savage,” and how very soon she was able to restore him to 
the level of his self-esteem, from which for a moment he had 
been rudely shaken. 

Mrs. Moreton graciously consented to be driven in McKenzie’s 
(or the hotel’s) landau on Monday next, and had no doubt that 
Sibyl would then join her. About the dinner? Ah, that she 
could not decide at present. There were so many engagements 
pending of one kind and another. And poor Sibyl was so 
sensitive, and had been quite upset this very morning by the 
news of the illness of a lady friend. 

“The dear girl has acquired a certain repose of manner,” said 
the fond mother ; “but she is really intensely impressionable, 
and has a wealth of tender feeling, which her womanly reserve 
teaches her to hide from the eyes of the world. Some people 
think her proud, but surely such pride is to her honour, poor 
dear. 

“To me Miss Sibyl has certainly appeared very cold, and 
absolutely unimpressionable,” cried McKenzie. 

“My dear Major, to think that you, you of all men, should 
be so utterly mistaken! No more emotional sensitive being 
exists than my Sibyl But there—I will say no more. You 
may understand all this some day; at present-—~” and she 
paused, with a meaning sigh. : 

“But I particularly wish to understand it, and just at 
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present,” he cried impatiently. ‘“ What is it? Is there any 
mystery ?” 

“Mystery!” she exclaimed, looking up with a startled 
gleam in her dark eyes. ‘‘ Mystery!” she repeated, and smiled 
sadly. Oh no, no; but I never speak of my sensitive child’s 
deep inner life of emotion without a feeling of pain. The world 
might use her cruelly ; even you, who seemed a friend, have so 
misunderstood her. In justice to her let us discuss this subject 
no further, dear Major McKenzie.” Here the fond mother was 
visibly affected. She even pressed her black-bordered handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

Gabriel was in that state of exaggerated feeling that accom- 
panies all unbridled passion, and quite as much (or more?) 
moved. than Mrs. Moreton. 

He came close to her and pressed her hand (with the hand- 
kerchief in it) to his lips, and with the least additional en- 
couragement would have thrown himself at her feet, and 
implored the mother to intercede for him with that tender 
hearted daughter who had so skilfully learned to hide all her 
inward emotion. Who could know those hidden qualities as 
well as that mother ? 

A bell rang at this moment, and echoed loudly through the 
house. Mrs. Moreton heard it with a fecling of relief and thank- 
fulness. This protracted interview might now be brought to a 
sudden end without any apparent incivility on her part. 

“ That is the bell that announces a change of class,” she said 
hurriedly. ‘It is imperative for me to go. They are waiting 
forme now. I am sure, dear Major McKenzie, that under these 
circumstances you will excuse me? It has been an honour and 
a pleasure to me to see you in my humble home. Good-bye; I 
shall expect you on Monday, and so will dear Sibyl.” 

They went out into the hall together: she stately, dignified, 
courteous; he swaggering and smirking as was his wont, 
reconciled to the world in general, and to himself in particular. 
That this was so anyone might perceive who watched him saun- 
tering along the sea-front, jauntily swinging his cane, defiantly 
blowing blue eloudlets of cigarette smoke from under his heavy 
moustache. . 


On that same afternoon Colonel Marsden eame to pay.his 
respects to Mrs, Moreton, who received him with an amount of 
wmpressement truly flattering to the old soldier. 
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Having worked hard in her daughter’s cause in the morning, 
the widow considered herself entitled to a little relaxation on her 
own account now, and this she found in a decorous flirtation 
with the Colonel. To add some business considerations to her 
pleasure was a part of this clever woman’s constant programme 
in all affairs of life, and here was an inviting opportunity. But 
the tempting subject of the Colonel’s daughters was merely 
hinted at to-day; he should not be allowed to suspect as yet that 
Mrs. Moreton had resolved to win them as pupils, and “ paying 
pupils” too. As she had made up her mind thoroughly on that 
subject, the betting was 100 to 1 that she would carry the day 
in her own time and fashion. And he who took the odds on her 
behalf was bound to win. There was another and a more press- 
ing matter in which Mrs. Moreton required assistance. Sibyl 
had heard at Lady Carlton’s of a certain great ball to be given 
the following week at Lady Grain Basilisk’s, the leader at this 
time of the “ first set” in St. Leonards. To this ball Sibyl was 
fully determined to go. After Mrs. Moreton’s late experience of 
Lady Caroline’s fashion of bestowing favours, she did not wish 
to get a card of invitation through her ladyship if it might be 
otherwise obtained. The Colonel and his married daughter, 
Mrs. Winter (of whom more will have to be said by-and-by), 
had the entrée to Lady Basilisk’s exclusive circle, and through 
her new admirer Mrs. Moreton resolved to gain the invitation 
which Sibyl desired. 

With gentle speeches and some happy flattery, not to men- 
tion the laying of a shapely hand on a susceptible coat-sleeve, 
the widow accomplished her object. The very same night 
brought her the welcome card. 

“T shall make McKenzie go up to London to get me some 
ae I want for my dress,” said Sibyl, almost smiling in her 
elation. 

And who shall deny that her mother merited the sleep that 
visits the pillow of those who toil and have achieved when, after 
a day of such arduous striving for her daughter's sake, she laid 
her weary head to rest, and slept “the sleep of the just?” 


Hubert Carlton went to Glenville House each day of his 
protracted stay at Hastings, and had several further consultations 
with his clever self-constituted Mentor. When, during these 
interviews, Mrs. Moreton was occasionally called away, Sibyl 
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would come and entertain the visitor, to which change he by no 
means objected. 

It was on the Sunday that Sibyl had her longest talk with 
Carlton, and then for the first time she of her own accord 
mentioned his wife. 

“T quite long to have the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Carlton 
some day,” she said. 

‘‘ Pearl will be delighted,” he answered readily. “She has 
as yet made no friends ; the people about us seem to me so com- 
monplace. And Pearl is so appreciative and talented herself, 
that you and she are sure to get on well together.” 

“‘T am afraid that is meant as a cut at my indolence and 
ignorance, Mr. Carlton,” said Sibyl reproachfully. 

“‘Good heavens, no!” cried he, really shocked at such an 
imputation. 

“In any case, whether you meant it or not, it was fully 
deserved,” she replied, “‘ though you cannot know how utterly I 
lack accomplishments. I neither play nor sing; I have no 
drawings to show you; and our conversation, though pleasant, 
certainly, has been strictly limited as to subjects. We have 
never gone beyond the opera in our remarks, I think, unless it 
was to the ballet; and that always follows as a natural conse- 
quence, does it not?” 

They both laughed, and he said, “‘ You never open your lips 
without speaking wittily and to the point.” 

‘You are easily amused,” she replied, and continued after a 
little pause: “I am beginning to wonder if there is anything I 
can do. I never walk, or row, or croquet, or attempt any of the 
active pursuits affected by young ladies; the exertion is quite 
too much. I do not even ride now, though that I may be 
induced to attempt again for a sufficient reason. I very seldom 
read ; if I do, it must be a French novel—English ones are not 
sufficiently—entertaining ; they send me to sleep. All I really 
care about is to wear well-made dresses, to show them and myself 
on the Parade, to sit by the fire in placid delicious idleness, 
thus. I do not think I should ever care to move from here if 
dinner-time did not occasionally suggest a pleasant diversion. 
Have you any sympathy with such shocking indolence, Mr. 
Carlton?” she continued, laying her head quite back upon the 
chair. She thus raised her chin, and gave the most favourable 
view of her features en silhouette. Her eyes were closed, and 
her hands clasped above her shining hair, 
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He did not answer her last vague question, but stood con- 
templating her in silence. After awhile she spoke again : 

“ Having sufficiently exposed my utter ignorance to you,” 
she said, “can you conscientiously affirm again that Mrs. 
Carlton and I should suit one another? Mamma has told me 
all about her. She is very clever and very energetic; she reads 
heavy books, and works, as though for her daily bread, at all 
sorts of self-imposed tasks, If she and lazy I do agree, it must 
be on the principle that ‘extremes meet.’ ” 

“T don’t know what principle may be involved,” said he 
eagerly ; “but I am sure that you and Pearl would get on well, 
as I am that you are a clever and superior woman, whose friend- 
ship must benefit another.” 

“You surely do not intend me to get up and make a curtay, 
Mr. Carlton?” she asked, smiling. ‘“ After all, anything I could 
say or do would prove an inadequate return for your subtle 
compliments.” 

“T would not for the world have you disturb yourself,” said 
he; “your position is evidently as comfortable to yourself as it 
is pleasing to me to see you enjoying that ‘delicious idleness’ of 
which you spoke with such touching warmth and feeling just 
now.” 

“Of what was Sibyl speaking warmly?” asked Mrs. More- 
ton, entering the room at this moment, and looking with her 
keenly-scrutinising glance from listless Sibyl to Carlton, who 
stood on the rug by her side. 

“My dear mamma, if only you could have heard!” said 
Sibyl, smiling again. “Mr. Carlton has been feeding me with 
the honey of pure adulation. So much sweetness cloys; it has 
made me quite sleepy. Talk to mamma now, Mr. Carlton, and 
let me dream on undisturbed.” 


CHAPTER XXX, 
FINESSE, 


Later on that Sunday afternoon Carlton sought his mother. 
Lady Caroline was in her boudoir, and she saw at once that 
Hubert had come to talk to her on some subject nearer his heart 
than were their ordinary business discussions. He had, in fact, 
resolved once more to broach the subject of Pearl, and this was 
the first time her name had been mentioned between them since 
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that bitterly-painful interview held more than six months ago, in 
that same room, 
«. “ Mother, I must speak to you about my dear little wife,” 
said Hubert, with a tremble in his voice and a tender look in 
his eyes. “I do hope that in common charity, or let us say 
justice, you will listen to what I have to ask of you, for her sake.” 
| He paused, expecting some angry reply, or an absolute refusal 
to hear another word on this subject. To his surprise Lady 
Caroline said : 

“‘ Certainly I will listen. I only wonder you have not taken 
the trouble to mention your wife to me before. When last we 
spoke of her, remember, she was only Miss Gray.” 

‘“‘Bless her, yes! Don’t be afraid. Iam not going to inflict 
my feelings upon you. She is very anxious to see you, mother ; 
when will you let her come to you?” 

“Some day. When I do see her, it would be as well that 
she should impress me favourably? Is that so? Oh, you admit 
it. Thanks; now tell me, has she any savoir faire? Is she—is 
she a woman of the world?” : 

“God forbid! Not in the sense you mean; such as Mrs. 
Monkstown or those Morrison girls.” 

Very striking girls they are, Hubert.” 

‘Too striking by far, to my mind. No, mother; my Pearl 
is a true woman, with more feeling and good sense in her little 
finger than those professed flirts have in the whole of their great 
chignoned heads,” 

+ “Just as I feared. A rustic Phyllis, good in her way and in 
her, place, no doubt, but would in our society be shy, awkward, at 
& loss.” 
pw “Pearl could never be either, She is a lady in the true sense 
of the word.” 

“Granted again. But, honestly now, would not a little polish 
be beneficial to her? How does she dress?” 

“Very simply.” 

“ As well as Sibyl Moreton?” 

“In quite a different style.” - 

“ 4e wall, T asked. Can't you answer me?” 
i, 1: Pexhaps not with that alegance, that ye ne sais quot. I do 
mt believe Pearl ever troubles herself about what she wears, but 
}, do know that she slways looks charming in her simple way.” ' 
a: :“‘Reuching, really, and quite understood.: Do you restrict 
ber expenditure 1” ry 
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. “Certainly not. It seems to me she spends nothing on 
herself.” 

‘¢ Who makes her dresses ?” 

‘“‘ She makes them with her maid.” 

‘How naive! A second Penelope; just as harmless and 
quite as interesting. Poor boy, how bored you will be by-and-by !” 

“ Mother, really, you try me too far. I have endeavoured 
to curb my tongue ; but——” 

“There, there! Don’t be childish, Hubert. Do not make 
any assertions, and pray do not let us quarrel again over this 
rustic paragon. After all, I am your mother, and have a right 
to express my opinions on you or yours. By way of a pleasing 
change, or rather by way of contrast, I want to say a word about 
Sibyl Moreton. She is clever, knows the world, knows how to 
dress. She might give your wife some useful hints. It would 
be well they should be known to one another.” 

‘“‘ Strange, the very same thought has occurred to me.” 

“Very strange, truly. Did it occur during one of your con- 
sultations with Mrs. Moreton ?” 

“ Consultations |” 

“Yes, yes. Don’t try to look so prodigiously astonished. 
I am not blaming you in the least, my boy. You arc stilla 
very child ; almost as naive as—as Phyllis. You talk about her 
sense! For one who has an amazing amount of that commodity 
in her little finger, and in her big head too, commend me to 
Mrs, Moreton. She might teach you startling results of an ex- 
tensive experience, utterly beyond the ken of your youthful 
philosophy. As an instance——” 

“ Major McKenzie,” announced the butler solemnly, and 
waited for the verdict at the door of her ladyship’s boudoir. 

“ Not in here. I will see him in the drawing-room,” said 
Lady Caroline hurricdly. She was quite aware of the sudden 
look of anger in her son’s face. 

“T cannot imagine how you can allow such a cad, such a low 
brute——” 

“Hush, Hubert! How dare you speak in that way of a 
friend of mine |!” cried his mother. 

“T do dare; and you know it’s the truth. He cannot be a 
friend of yours. Why do you tolerate him ?” 

“For his poor father’s sake—-far away.” 

“His poor father! He is a good deal better off than anyone 
we know nearer home,” 
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“Dear Hugh, don’t seek to misunderstand me Old 
McKenzie once did me a very great service—it is many years 
ago now; before I married your father. But I consider myself 
under lasting obligations to him: which feeling I trust you, my 
son, will respect. And therefore, should it ever be in your 
power to serve Gabriel, do so for your mother’s sake. Will 
you, Hugh ?” 

‘My dear mother,” cried he warmly, “if you speak to me 
in that way there is nothing I could refuse you.” And he 
meant it. He never remembered his mother so gentle in tone 
and manner before. The very lines in her face seemed to lose 
their harshness. He took her hand. ‘ Would you like me to 
go and do the civil to that black angel Gabriel now at once ?” 
he continued, laughing. ‘Command, madam, your dutiful son 
and slave.” 

‘No, dear boy, I will not put you to the test too suddenly,” 
she answered. “TI am accustomed to the pompous little man’s 
ways. His bark is really far worse than his bite. We get on 
very well together. By-the-bye, you are going to the reception 
at Glenville House this evening, are you not? Be sure you 
make my excuses to the ladies there. Put them plausibly, 
Hugh ; I really will go another evening. But I am such an 
invalid at times, you know?” and Lady Caroline smiled with 
quite a pleasant look upon her face. Her son watched her 
sailing out of the room, and realised with a feeling of admiration 
that, when she looked amiable, she really was a very handsome 
woman still. 


Carlton went by appointment to Glenville House an hour 
before the other guests were expected. He met his gentle 
monitress with unusual animation, and eagerly told her how well 
the matter nearest his heart was progressing. 

“T feel that in some way this is, this must be, due to your 
influence, Mrs. Moreton,” said he. ‘‘ You are so clever, and you 
so thoroughly understand Lady Caroline. She herself spoke of 
you with admiration. And she was in better spirits to-day than 
T have ever seen her for a long time past.” 

“ Indeed |” said Mrs. Moreton, with elevated eyebrows, and 
a meaning smile, ‘Iam delighted to hear it. It is the more 
surprising as she tells me she is feeling so very unwell, and is 
quite unequal to the exertion of coming out to-night.” And 
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Mrs. Moreton held up the letter received from her ladyship that 
morning. 

‘«‘ What a fool lam!” said Carlton, flushing a most ingenuous 
scarlet. 

“Not at all Only a dear nai/ boy,” said the widow, 
patting his arm affectionately. 

“‘T begin to think I really must be naif or a fool, which 
comes to the same thing,” he said ruefully. 

«¢ Mr. Carlton making puns! Wonders will never cease,” 
remarked Sibyl, gliding in quietly, and coming at once to the 
fire. ‘‘ Your sweet girls are waiting to be called in, mamma, 
and in an agony of delightful anticipation. They are to behold 
a live ladyship, and a real colonel who has fought ‘battles.’ All 
this is naturally agitating to the minds of the ‘youthful 
innocents,’ ” 

“‘ Dear Sibyl, how can you speak with such levity?” said her 
mother deprecatingly. 

‘Dear mamma, I not only can, but will, talk just as I please. 
I am not one of them, and quite able to face a whole regiment 
of colonels, though ” here she paused. Her mother went to 
the door to summon the pupils. Then Sibyl in her lowest tone 
added, as if in after-thought, “and yet one man might command 
and make me tremble in my turn.” 

Carlton heard, and her tone thrilled on his nerves, 

‘‘ How fortunate that man would be!” said he. 

She neither moved nor spoke. 

The “young ladies” entered in blushing confusion, and 
seated themselves amid much whispering and giggling, as is the 
wont of schoolgirls, even “ privileged” ones. 

Coffee was presently offered, with cream and without moral 
advice, Then, by way of commencing the evening’s festivities, 
some of the “dear girls” played (sacred music, of course), and 
one sang feelingly. Sibyl sat on her low chair by the fire, 
listening to Carlton’s talk, which after awhile came round to his 
favourite topic, “ horses.” 

“And is that the only time you ever entered a horse for a 
race, Mr. Carlton?” she asked, interested. 

“Yes. I trust you do not disapprove ?” 

“On the contrary ; I think it quite charming. With your 
knowledge you might do wonders on the turf. How I should 
love to go and see our colours win! ‘Yours would be mine, of 
course, would not they ?” 
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‘Any horse wearing yours is bound to win,” he ahswered 
gallantly. 

She smiled. She was more lively and in better spirits this 
evening than Carlton had over seen her before. 

‘Well, mine, if you choose,” she continued; “and they 
would be ours, n’est ce pas? How I would back them too! 
Why, I should be as well set up in gloves as mamma herself is 
through similar betting transactions;” and here Sibyl mis- 
chievously raised her voice. 

“My dear Sibyl, hush!” cried “mamma” deprecatingly, 

while a deep blush rose slowly, and stood alarmingly confessed 
under her dark eyes. 
+ You know it is quite true, mamma,” continued Sibyl pla- 
idly. “I may as well tell Mr. Carlton all about it. Mamma 
won a dozen pairs of gloves over some little gambling transaction 
the other night at your house. It is no use remonstrating, 
mamma; you know the pair on your hands now was won at 
cards.” 

There was an odd mixture of awe, dismay, and curiosity on 
the six faces of the eagerly-listening ‘‘ privileged” young ladies. 
To think that Mrs. Moreton, that paragon of gentle widowhood, 
that most, discreet of matrons, should have made “ gambling 
bets,” should have “won gloves!” Those young ladies who had 
brothers, or gqusins, knew by painful experience how “ gambling 
debts” and “ betting” were spoken of in the home-circle, and 
were accordingly amazed. 

Mrs. Mareton showed herself more discomfited and ill at 
ease than Carlton would have believed possible of so self- 
possessed a lady. 

As for Sibyl, she actually laughed. It was an odd low 
laugh, but infectious, and Hubert laughed too. 

“You are like a couple of ridiculous children,” said Mrs, 
Moreton, .zecovering herself. “You actually alarm my dear 
girls, who are unaccustomed to such nonsense.” 

Then, turning to those “ dear girls,” the widow explained that 
little transaction which culminated in gloves. 

“IT was at Lady Caroline Carlton’s house,” she said; “the 
lady we had hoped to see here to-night, but who is an invalid. 
She can never bear any discussion. There were some hasty 
words spoken over a card-table. A moot point of whist Jaw was 
discussed. My poor dear husband was an authority, and I learnt 
from him, I was appealed to by a lady interested in the game, 
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My decision was in her favour. She felt the obligation the more 
as she was playing for heavy stakes, and her loss would have 
been considerable. To me, as arbitrator, the lady sent some 
gloves.” This explanation was so impressively delivered, and so 
satisfactory, that it quite destroyed the uncanny interest pre- 
viously aroused in the bosoms of the awe-stricken pupils. The 
eppartune arrival of Colonel Marsden and two ladies created a 
diversion, and the harmony of the evening suffered no further 
interruption. 

But before bidding her daughter good-night, when the girls 
were in bed and the guests departed, Mrs. Moreton spoke in so 
impressive and threatening a manner to Sibyl, that that impas- 
sive young lady felt mamma “ meant it” this time, and that for 
the future she must beware of levity where mamma personally 
was concerned. And as it was decidedly incumbent on mother 
and daughter to work in unison, as far as outward appearances 
went, Sibyl unwillingly acknowledged to herself the necessity of 
abstaining from “ exposing ” her mother’s little weaknesses before 
an audience. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
DOBRA INSTRUCTS THE SOLICITOR, 


“Your husband playing truant already ? And on a Sunday too? 
How is this?” said Mr. Walton, entering tho dining-room at 
Fern-Lea, where ho found Mrs. Carlton and Dora seated at 
luncheon. 

“ Yes, Guardie dear,” said Pearl, rising to meet her old friend, 
and lifting her face for the usual kiss of welcome ; “it dees seem 
a lonely unnatural Sunday; and I am all the more glad you 
have come. Hubert is at Hastings with Lady Caroline.” 

“Indeed! And why are you not with him? Do not let 
him think that it is possible for him to live without you now. 
a is a lesson no young wife should allow her husband to 

earn, 99 

“T don’t think any wife would be justified in coming between 
her husband and his duties, wherever they call him,” said Pearl. 

The servant entering prevented further comment at the time, 
but after luncheon the fond wife returned to the defence of her 
absent husband, of whose conduct Mr. Walton evidently did net 
approve. To convince the lawyer how wisely Hubert was aeting 
at Hastings, and how it was entirely for his wife's sake, and-in 
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pleading her cause with his mother that he was engaged, Pearl 
drew forth Hubert’s letter, and read portions of it to her old 
friend. 

‘He says Mrs. Moreton is a former acquaintance, does he?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Yes, Do you know her?” 

“TI think I have met her. Mr. Carlton mentions her 
daughter also, does he not ?” 

‘‘'Yes. He says she is a superior person.” 

“Am! ha!” 

“Do you know the daughter, Guardie?” 

‘Yes. I think I met her on one occasion.” 

‘Shall I like her, do you think ?” 

‘Really can’t say.” 

“Quardie, you are not yourself to-day. You forget it is 
Sunday. You are treating me like a troublesome week-day 
client, giving me such unsatisfactory answers.” 

“Poor child, I fear I am very grumpy and disagreeable. 
Forgive me. I have had a touch of bronchitis again, and that 
depresses me, Help me to forget my physical woes and my 
cobwebby City ideas. Where has little Dora gone? May she 
come for a walk with us? ‘Will you take me round and show 
me how those new ferns of yours are progressing? You know 
my interest in all your possessions.” 

‘Yes, Guardie dear. I will go and call Dora, and we will 
walk over ‘the estate’ and then stroll on into the park, and 
come back by ‘Thompson’s Seasons,’ past the Star and Garter, 
and over The Hill.” 

The three set forth together, and were cheered by the soft 
breath of spring, and the signs everywhere of reinvigorated life. 

“I have a surprise for you at home, Guardie,” said Pearl, as 
they were returning. ‘“ You are to see my very own room to- 
day —my studio and sanctum ; it is in the best order now, and 
quite fit for visitors.” 

“What a melodramatic picture!” cried Mr. Walton, his 
atiention arrested on the threshold of Pearl’s room by Morel’s 
painting, which faced the door. “You may fancy yourself at 
the play at all hours with that to look at.” 

“‘Guardie, you must not speak of my master’s best work in 
that way. It is natural, true, beautiful! There is no staginess 
about it. Just so Juliet must have looked when sho looked at 
her Romeo, Mr. Mosel painted the picture last year. I saw it 
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in Hamburg, fell in love with it, and then the dear old Senator 
gave it to me at Christmas. And Hubert decided it should be 
hung in my sanctum, because it is the thing I love and value 
most in the house.” 

“ Tdolatry |” laughed the lawyer. 

“Qhno. The just appreciation of earnest thought and good 
work, Guardie ; and so you will find when you look at it with 
critical, instead of cavilling, purpose.” 

“Possibly. Indeed, I believe you could convert me to any- 
thing, Mrs. Pearl, because you always are thoroughly in earnest 
and sincere yourself. You say Mr. Morel painted it. Who is 
he? Do you know him?” 

“Yes, of course. It was he who gave me so much help with 
my own drawings, and was so patient and so kind to me.” 

“He was very dear and very good,” said Dora, who was 
nestling close by Pearl’s side, her hands clasped round Pearl’s 
arm, and her small golden head resting upon it, while her wistful 
eyes gazed up at the picture under discussion, and her attentive 
ears took in all comments. 

“He was very dear and very good, little one, was he?” re- 
peated Mr. Walton; then he added, with a sudden remembrance. 
“‘ By-the-bye, was not that Mr. Morel who suddenly appeared in 
the corridor at Steinmann’s after your ice-party, Pearl? You 
then introduced him to me.” 

“Yes,” said Dora quickly ; “that was the time he was first 
so very glad and then so very sorry.” 

‘Heo did behave oddly: the child is right,” said Mr. Walton. 
“T remember he decamped that very night on some unknown 
ee and vexed our senatorial friend. Don’t you recollect 

earl?” 

“Yes. He had to go to Paris suddenly. It was strange. I 
have wondered about it since; but as I have never seen him 
again, [ could not ask him for any explanation.” 

She spoke carelessly. Mr. Walton turned to another picture. 
Dora’s pathetic voice arrested his attention again. 

“Tt was not because of Paris Mr. Morel went away so 
quickly,” said the child; “it was because of my Pearl He 
could not bear her to be taken away by Mr. Carlton, and it made 
him so sorry ; I am quite sure he cried.” 

“He regretted losing me as a pupil, I really believe,” said 
Pearl quietly. ‘He never had the chance of telling me s0, or 
even of saying good-bye to me; he was pleased with my work, 
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that I am sure of. I only wish I knew where to find him now. 
I often want his help and advice.” 

Dora’s remark had not surprised Pearl. She was accustomed 
to the child’s quaint thoughts and sayings. But on Mr. Walton 
it had made a startling impression. 

“Surely, Pearl, your husband is able to give you whatever 
help or advice you require,” he said promptly. 

“About my work? Oh no. He does not know or care 
about that. But he likes me to have an occupationI enjoy. He 
knows how willingly I leave whatever I am doing if he should 
want me elsewhere; so my work does not interfere with his 
comfort. But Hubert helping me!” Pearl laughed at the 
suggestion, and added, “Ah no! I want an artist for that. 
Mr. Morel is the only man who could really assist me. How glad 
I should be to see him again !” 

* So should I,” whispered Dora. 

The lawyer said nothing. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE FIRST STONE. 


On Monday Hubert Carlton returned to Fern-Lea. Pearl flew 
to meet him, and regardless of who might be looking on, threw 
her arms around her husband’s neck in almost boisterous 
welcome. 

“Tt is too good to have you back at last, my dearest and 
best !” she cried. And no one who looked into her radiant face 
eould doubt the joy she felt. 

' “T¢ really is very pleasant to come back to one’s home and 
one’s sweet little wife again,” said Hubert, as, with a sigh of 
content, he put his arm around Pearl’s shoulders, and walked 
along the garden-path and on into the house with her. “Iam 
not sure that I ever appreciated my treasures so thoroughly 
before.” 

“Then we differ, dear,” said Pearl thoughtfully. “You are 
I suppose, one of those people the proverb refers to. With you, 
absence makes the heart grow fonder. Thatis not the case with 
me. What I love I would wish to have with me always— 
always. No parting could make you dearer to me. It is real 
pain to lose you, and intense pleasure to have you back. But 
the pain is not got over in the pleasure, or in any sense made up 
for by it. To me a life of absolute content would be to have 
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you near me, under one roof with me, always, And this I shait 
feel ten years hence just as keenly as I do to-day. You knowl 
mean it, Hugh, don’t you?” 

She spoke as earnestly as she felt. He thought, “How this 
woman loves me!” and said, laughing: 

‘Yes, little Spoons, I know all about it. Now tell me the 
news. How are my four-legged friends? And Dora too: how 
is little Dora?” 

Hearing herself called, Dora came forward reluctantly. 

‘“‘ Have you heard anything about going to school, little one?” 
aaked Carlton ; “how do you think you will like that ?” 

Dora, with a sudden look of doubt and pain, glanced 
appealingly up into “ her” Pearl’s face. 

“You will not send me away! surely, surely not?” she 
whispered and found her answer in Pearl’s true eyes. 

“What a fond little goosey it is!” said Carlton. ‘“ Why, she 
is actually trembling all over at the thought of being sent off. 
No; she is not going by the next train ; that I will promise her. 
Dora, I have a treat in store for you. Now don’t look frightened 
this time ; it’s nothing alarming I promise you. You shall come 
to town with me to-morrow and see some strange sights, I will 
show you where I make my money.” ¥ 

“Is Pearl to come too?” asked Dora. 

**Oh yes; Pearl goes with us. She also is very anxious to 
find out where our golden pennies come from. ‘You would not 
care to go, I suppose, unless Pearl is of the party?” 

“No, not a bit,” said Dora, this time without any hesitation. 

** And so you really mean to introduce me to that mysterious 
place of yours, Hugh, that has puzzled so many people, and 
caused so much vague discussion? Your wife feels quite 
a by the prospect of being presented to Messrs. Teak and. 

rine.” 

“My wife?” said Carlton, ‘“@h, you shall assume a 
different character to-morrow. I mean to give you the privi- 
lege of becoming personally acquainted with your husband, 
Mr. Teak.” 

So chatting, they went on to the stables. The horses were 
had out, and duly inspected by the’keen eye of the master, and 
a@ ride agreed on. An hour later Kitty and Belshazzar ambled 
into Richmond Park together, bearing mistress and master away, 
whose spirits equalled their own. The ditches, or ““hroolra,” were 
by this time of friendly and familiar aspect to Kitty, and she 
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took them in her springy style as easily as did the big brown 
horse in his swinging stride. 

“T mean to let you hunt on that mare next autumn, Pearl,” 
said Carlton, having watched Kitty’s three consecutive per- 
formances with satisfaction. ‘‘ You will like that, won’t you?” 

“‘ Of course I shall,” cried she, delighted. ‘And then there 
will be none of those anxious days of suspense for me, which I 
have so dreaded. I need be in no trouble about your safety if 
I am out with you, for I shall keep quite close to you always. I 
have often wondered how I should get through the days that 
saw you start off in a red coat, and ready for all sorts of wild 
risks,” 

“ Which you would not in the least object to sharing your- 
self, I presume?” 

‘No, not if we were together, of course.” 

“Then we will be together, of course.” 

« Always, Hugh ?” 

“Tf you so decree, Pearl.” 

“JT wish it, and that only, with all my heart. And now, 
Hugh, we are ready to race you up to the Three-tree Point,” she 
said gaily. Then touching Kitty’s shoulders, cried “ Off!” and 
with a gay laugh settled to a short half-mile in racing form. 

ether it was due to the mare’s turn for speed or to 
Carlton’s gallantry cannot be stated; certain only was the 
result. The lady won by a neck, and was much elated accord- 
ingly. Turning the mare’s head well to the wind, and giving 
her time to recover, Pearl sat in lazy content on her saddle, and 
stated that she found life most delightful. 

Of course, the winner always crows,” laughed Carlton. “It 
will be my turn next, though, young lady, and then we'll ride 
for stakes.” 

“‘ What are stakes?” asked Pearl. 

“ You little ignoramus, I really believe you have never seen 
a race |” 

“T plead guilty in abject humility, Hugh. To my shame, be 
it confessed, I never have seen one.” 

‘IT mean to take you to the Oaks and to Ascot this year, 
Pearl ; and perhaps in the late summer we will stroll down to 
Sussex for the fortnight. There, I hope, Sibyl Moreton will 
join us, You will be pleased with her, and admire her; of that 
Tam sure, Pearl. You are one of the few generous women— 
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and. I believe there are very few—who can admit beauty and 
talent in others. In her you will see both.” 

“T know I shall admire her if you do, Hugh Is your 
mother fond of her?” 

“Fond?” repeated he, with a dubious smile. “Fond? 
No. I never knew her ladyship fond of anyone. But she 
thinks highly of this girl, which, under the circumstances, is 
fortunate.” 

“Yes? Tell me, Hugh, is this girl younger thanlam? I 
have pictured her to myself as quite a woman—what people call 
@ woman of the world.” 

“So she is, child, and your senior by half-a-dozen years at 
least. And as to experience, why, you are quite a happy inno- 
cent baby compared to her. She, I think, has, as the French 
say, much lived and much suffered.” 

Suffered ? Ill health, or other trouble?” 

“That I cannot tell. There is a look of cold pain on her 
face sometimes that sets one wondering——” 

“Has she a romantic story? Is she in love?” asked Pearl, 
interested. 

“T can tell you nothing, child, for I know nothing. If you 
and she ever are intimate, she may confide in you. I know little 
of her. Her mother is my particular friend, and wishes to prove 
herself yours also,” 

‘Have you known them very long, Hugh?” 

“Your mare is shivering, We must be moving, Pearl,” 
cried Hubert, speaking truth as regarded the mare, but confused 
by a sudden consciousness of having kept a strange little adven- 
ture that had happened at Brussels a secret from his wife. He 
was thankful to find that Pearl at once settled down to “another 
little spin,” and so forgot her previous inquiry. But to him it 
had given an unexpected shock. Why had he never told Pearl 
of that odd meeting? ‘Was it chance or forgetfulness that had 
sealed his lips$ Should he tell her now? It might amuse her, 
but it would also surely astonish her, to find that she had been 
freely canvassed between himself and a chance acquaintance, 
And yet the bettering of her position towards Lady Caroline had 
formed the chief theme for discussion between Mrs. Moreton and 
himself. It would be difficult to explain now, although it had 
all come about so very naturally. There really was nothing odd 
in the whole matter, if looked at and understood from his point 
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of view. So with the proverbial fear of “argument” charac 
teristic of men where their womankind is concerned, Hubert -held 
his peace, and in silence passed over a little fact, which, if told 
even now would have been received as quite natural, but which, 
being suppressed, became the first stone of an unseen barrier, in 
time to grow mighty in its dividing power. 

That convenient “spin” lasted with scarce a cheek for quite 
ten minutes. Both mistress and mare were in good training by 
this time, and nothing short of racing speed made either breath- 
less at the finish. 

During Hubert’s absence plenty of papers had accumulated, 
and these were to be read aloud to the truant husband on this 
first evening of his homecoming. After dinner Pearl settled 
herself down to her pleasant task, and rejoiced to find Hubert 
listening with evident interest. At last— 

‘‘ Not another word, wife,” said he peremptorily. ‘“ What a 
devoted little woman it really is! Ido believe you would read 
yourself as hoarse as a raven, if you thought I was amused in 
listening. Come over here and talk to me a bit. You have not 
told me half of what old Walton said to you on Sunday. "Was 
he very indignant at my enforced absence ?” 

‘“‘He wondered a little, I think; but I explained to him that 
it was best so, and convinced him, I hope. It appears he has 
met the Moretons also.” 

“Indeed! Did he say much about them?” 

“No; very little. He had had bronchitis, poor dear 
Guardie, and was cross and quite unlike himself. I have not 
told you of all our proposed gaiety yet, Hugh. Look at my 
invitations. Actually three of them! Which am I to accept?” 
And laughing, Mrs. Carlton took from her writing-table three 
scented notes, and laid them before her husband. ‘“ We had 
better dine at Mrs. Loftus’s, I suppose?” she asked, making a 
very wry face at the prospect. ‘If I find out about your busi- 
ness to-morrow, Hugh, Mrs. Loftus will have a better chance in 
her next subtle cross-examination, And we must go to the 
clergyman’s musical evening, don’t you think?” 

“What, accept all these alluring invitations! Tempt me 
not, Pearl; so much reckless gaiety, methinks———But there, 
no matter; we aahcerspaoeal 

“ Hugh, what spirits you are in! I‘never heard you laugh 
or talk eae nonsenbe before,” as 

“She calls it nonsense! Soul of my soul, oh why these 
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heartless jests? Seriously, little wife, I am pleased with my 
visit to Hastings, for your dear sake.” 

She came over to where he was sitting, and, kneeling by his 
side, laid her face down on his hand. 

«You are so kind, so dear,” she whispered tenderly. “Tell 
me, are there hopes for us now? Is Lady Caroline really 
relenting ? Will she receive me?” 

“Of course she will. That she has promised. Also she has 
been pleased to announce that she would like to hear from some 
disinterested witness what manner of woman you are. Not 
exactly complimentary to you or to me, darling; but my mother 
has odd ways of her own, and being my mother, thinks she 
should be humoured ; just as, being Lady Caroline Carlton, she 
has always succeeded in getting her own way with those about 
her.” 

“Do you mean, Hugh, that Lady Caroline would like to ask 
Mrs. Moreton about me? It all seems so strange.” 

“Yes, but though strange, quito true. Now, if Sibyl even 
could see and learn to appreciate you—she also takes a kindly 
interest in my dear wife, I think.” 

“Am I to go and sce them at Hastings?” asked Pearl, 
flushing hotly at the thought. 

“No; you would not be yourself or at your ease there ; the 
better plan would be to invite Miss Moreton here.” 

“Yes; much better. You always think of what will be 
nicest, Hugh dear. I shall like her companionship, and she will 
give me all sorts of information about London society and London 
fashions and ways, of which I am so ignorant.” 

“Will you write to Miss Moreton, Pearl?” 

“Certainly. To-night or to-morrow, as you please, Hugh.” 

“You may as well write to-night. And when had she better 
come, Pearl?” 

“That I will leave to her. She can choose her own time. 
Dear Hugh, you do like her, don’t you? You are not going to 
be bored by having a lady in the house that you don’t care fox, 
and all for my sake, are you ?” 

“No, little woman. I think the visit may do good, and 
bring about the reconciliation your loving heart so much desires. 
But in any case, it would be a pleasure to me aa well as to you 
to have Sibyl Moreton staying at Fern-Lea.” ” 
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CHAPTER XXXTIL 
THE SOLICITOR MAKES A MOVE. 


“Ts Mrs. Moreton at home?” asked Mr. Walton of Jane, the 
pariour-maid at Glenville House. And he soon found himself 
in the lady’s presence. 

Substantial-looking elderly gentlemen, wearing glossy hats, 
and being otherwise clothed in the spotless broadcloth of pros- 
perous propriety, were always presupposed by Jane to be fathers 
intent on introducing “ fresh ladies” to “the establishment,” of 
which Jane formed no unimportant member. Jane was quiet, 
cunning, fond of half-crowns, and very discreet when discretion 
was desirable. This she proved by the becoming deference with 
which she treated confiding parents, who would never have 
suspected this neat and demure young person of the sprightly 
levity she affected when waiting upon “ Miss Sibyl’s gents.” Of 
those so classified, a far greater number came periodically to the 
house than innocent pupils or their trusting mammas and papas 
would have dreamt of as possible in any “ properly-regulated ” 
establishment. Surely it is well that all things are not visible 
to all beholders, or what would become of that highly-exalted 
yet much-abused word—“ confidence” ? 

‘‘This is indeed an unexpected but a very great pleasure,” said 
Mrs. Moreton, taking her guest’s proffered hand in both hers, 
‘Let me beg of you to come to the fire. The sun is warm, but 
the wind so chilly still. Have you been long in Hastings, 
Mr. Walton ?” 

“No. I only left London this morning, and have come 

ight to your house.” 

‘Indeed ! And have you seen Mr. Carlton since his return !” 

‘‘Oh, he has gone home ?” 

Yes ; to our great regret. But then, dear fellow, he is so 
devoted to his little wife, there was no kecping him an extra 
hour even. She must be a charming person! Your client and 
ward, I am told ?” 

“Both. And better still, my very dear friend.” 

“ That makes all such relations so pleasant and happy, does 
it not? I am anxious to meet Mrs. Carlton myself. Her 
busband is quite her slave. We tried to induce him to stay 
over Thursday for the great event of our Hastings season, but he 
had promised, he said, and so went.” 
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‘¢He would have been much to blame,” remarked Mr. Walton 
gravely, “if on any selfish account he had stayed away from 
Mrs. Carlton. Husbands are always best at home, and should 
not get into the way of gadding after so-called pleasure without 
their wives. That’s my opinion.” 

“And yet, with such excellent theories, you are still a 
bachelor, Mr. Walton? How happy will she be who, one of 
these days, finds in you her constant safeguard and companion ! 
You really owe it as a duty to both sexes to prove to them what 
ideal matrimony might become in practice.” 

“No doubt it appears very amusing to you to laugh at an 
old man’s foibles,” said Mr. Walton, somewhat testily ; “‘and I 
feel adequately rewarded for having obtruded my antiquated 
notions upon you, Mrs. Moreton. Allow me to apologise, as I 
have to interrupt your merriment. My intention in coming to 
you to-day was neither to theorise nor to be laughed at, but 
simply to propose a business matter to you. I think I have 
found two pupils likely to suit you.” 
fag widow, with an air of contrition, bowed her handsome 

“How could you so misunderstand me, my dear wise friend ?” 
she said. “You are the very last person in the world whose 
sound practical ideas I could dream of ridiculing. Iam only 
too happy to find you have really taken the trouble to visit 
Hastings on my account. You have noticed my absurdly good 
spirits, and quite misinterpreted them. Was it so?” 

Instead of replying, Mr. Walton rose and went over to the 
fire, on which he turned his back, and looked searchingly down 
at the clever face below him. His attitude meant “ business,” 
a call to which no one was better able to respond to than the 
keen-eyed, sharp-witted woman before him, if it so suited her. 
What personal object Mr. Walton had in coming all the way to 
Hastings for the sake of introducing pupils to her mattered very 
little at present. The great fact was assured. There were two 
veritable Misses Tennyson in the case, whose uncle was willing 
to pay—with some not unreasonable deductions—the large sum 
annually required by Mrs. Moreton in return for her tender care 
of ladies “‘ placed ” with her. 

As Mr. Walton explained the case of his client, and the 
impossibility of that gentleman’s doing more for the nieces 
suddenly left to his charge than finding a suitable home for them, 
Mrs, Moreton thought she fully understood the lawyer's object 
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in having come to her himself, and at once said so, in a low con- 
fidential tone that somehow reminded Mr, Walton of the stage- 
whisper of “confederates ” in the drama. 

“T see, I quite see, dear Mr. Walton,” she said. “You 
thought it best to visit me personally. No doubt you have 
quite made up your mind as to what you require and expect 
under these peculiar circumstances.” 

The lawyer looked at the lady from under his shaggy gray‘ 
brows in undisguised amazement. She lifted a deprecating hand, 
and continued : 

“‘ Indeed, I think this the most natural course, my dear sir, 
and hope you will speak unreservedly with me, At the same 
time, believe me, I fully appreciate your delicacy and hesitation. 
For my part, I am always quite straightforward in matters of 
business, and have no scruple in asking you frankly what com- 
mission you expect in this or similar affairs.” 

As he still stood silent, literally dumb with surprise, she con- 
tinued in the tone she used when she encouraged a timid pupil : 

“Tf those deductions are made by your client, you will of 
course suffer as well as 1; but surely, with a little insistence, we 
may induce him to pay full terms, more especially as I thoroughly 
understand and am willing to comply with all his wishes. What 
he desires is to hear and see nothing of these girls. Parents are 
so inconsiderate in troubling relatives to look after their chil- 
dren. This uncle, no doubt, is a man of the world, and will be 
glad to find me able to appreciate his position, and relieve him 
of all responsibility as regards a pair of troublesome schoolgirls. 
But in return I expect him to pay me well, and this he surely 
will not object to do, more especially as the father refunds him.” 

During this frank explanation of Mrs. Moreton’s ideas as to 
“‘ straightforward business,” Mr. Walton had had time to recover 
from his first surprise. A fine smile came to his lips as he said: 

“As this is our first joint business transaction, my dear 
madam, I beg you will accept whatever advantages it may afford. 
On the naxt occasion J shall probably ask for my commission. 
At the same time, I would suggest that such deductions as my 
client wishes ,should be made, and this I do not doubt you will 
be ready to do under the circumstances,” 

Mrs. Moreton, acquiesced gratefully, and overwhelmed Mr. 
Walton with offers of hospitality. 

“T fear you will not care for our grand ball down here,” she 
seid, “J should, be delighted to introduce yon, if you would 
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come. Lady Caroline Carlton will be present, and a host of 
people are coming from town on purpose. Coloncl Marsden— 
do you know Colonel Marsden ?—he has, at my instance, pro- 
cured an invitation for my dear Sibyl. Of course, I am compelled 
to go as chaperon. There was actually some difficulty in getting 
acard forus. The ‘sets’ here are so exclusive, and the most 
absurd punctilio is observed. Lady Graun Basilisk surcly need 
not give herself airs! We know all about the Baron, and in 
what part of Poland he is to be found. You have heard the 
scandal, of course ?” 

“Ts it to the house of Ais wife people are anxiously crowd- 
ing?” asked Mr. Walton, laughing. 

“Yes, and all the best people in the place will be found there 
too. Gentlemen are always welcome, as you know. Won't you 
come? It will amuse you, I am sure.” 

“Thanks; no. I will give my chance to more sprightly 
cavaliers. Is that a daughter of yours, Mrs. Moreton?” con- 
tinued the lawyer, rising, and going over to look at the portrait 
of the lady with the boldly-defiant eyes. 

“Yes; and a happy and fortunate girl she is too, and has 
been no trouble to me at all, That is her husband’s picture. 
He met her soon after our return from India. He settled a 
thousand s-year upon her. He is a wine-merchant; they live in 
Lisbon. He is an elderly man and a Jew; but what does that 
matter? His wife has all she asks for. I only wish Sibyl had 
made as good use of her time.” 

At this moment Sibyl entered, and after a distant bow to 
Mr. Walton, informed her mother that Major McKenzie had just 
driven up. 

“‘T wish him to come in here,” she said, “and I have told 
Jane so. I must see him-—he has brought those flowers for my 
dress—but not alone; he bores me too much.” 

“ My dear Sibyl, Mr. Walton and J-——” 

“Pray do not let me trespass any longer,” said the lawyer, 
rising ; “our business is concluded, and I will take my leave.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE LILY LADY. 


Wen Major McKenzie entered the room, Mrs. Moreton’s rapid 
thought suggested to her that Mr. Walton would be a hkely 
person to ascertain for her more definitely than she had yet bean 
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able to do, the exact sum of ready money at present at Gabriel’s 
disposal. So she introduced the men to one another, and begged 
Mr. Walton to remain a little longer, as a special favour to herself. 
To her astonishment, Mr. Walton was quite ready to stay, and 
entered with interest into an animated conversation with the 
Major, whose powers of talk when encouraged by an audience, 
were boundless. His passion for his fair charmer was still at 
fever heat, and betrayed itself in his every look, and in most of 
the words he spoke, which invariably came back to her sooner or 
later. 

Mr. Walton had come to Hastings with a distinct object, and 
this unexpected meeting with Major McKenzie filled him with 
satisfaction, and gave him hopes that the evil he had begun to 
fear might be averted, thanks to the timely appearance of this 
swarthy suitor of Sibyl’s. Indeed, the lawyer after awhile grew 
so much interested in the polite comedy being enacted before 
him that he stayed on to luncheon, and finally agreed to be taken 
to “the ball” of the Hastings season. There, protected by the 
ample shadow of Mrs. Moreton’s black wings, he hoped to take 
quiet notes on the new aspect of life thus presented to him. 

Sibyl, without the slightest hesitation, had accepted Major 
McKenzie’s offer to procure for her whatever she might be pleased 
to desire to complete her toilette for the “great event.” She had 
seen, when last in town, at Madame Virginie’s, a certain elaborate 
paca of creamy water-lilies mounted on appropriate glossy 

k leaves, and she had then resolved that just such garlands 
should ornament her white-silk dress at the next ball she went 
to. The lilies were very beautiful, and their price “tip-top,” as 
the Major delicately hinted to his charmer. He had travelled to 
London the day before to obey her commands, and had secured 
all she desired. She rewarded him by a faint smile, and whispered 
her gratitude for the trouble he had taken on her account. But 
the hour of his triumph was yet to come. That was when Sibyl, 
leaning on Mr. Walton’s arm, entered Lady Basilisk’s drawing- 
toom. Then Gabriel in a frenzy of impatience, went forward to 
meet this Queen Lily, decked in Ads flowers, and to claim from 
her the first valse on her arrival, which had been promised to him. 

There was a stir in Lady Basilisk’s toom, and a certain sensa- 
tion caused, as Sibyl, lily-faced, lily-clad, appeared. Her extreme 
pallor, the burnished gloss and sheen of her hair, and the artistic 
beauty of her dress riveted the attention of men and women, and 
the ungainly swarthiness of Gabriel, on whose arm she leant, and 
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above whose thick black head hers rose, slenderly poised and 
graceful, only served by crass contrast to enhance the pure 
brilliancy of her dazzling appearance. Even Lady Grain Basilisk 
acknowledged that Colonel Marsden was right when he suggested 
that this girl ought to be invited, and rejoiced inwardly in having 
secured her presence at this “event.” 

Ill-natured persons had been heard to talk of Lady Basilisk 
as an adventuress. But what will not idle tongues say? After 
all, what do such sayings matter? Do we not all know that 
virtue in the end always triumphs? Here was another proof of 
such deserved reward. This high-spirited lady, now aged quite 
sixty years, had waged war all her long life against evil tongues, 
and yet held her own gallantly, possibly assisted by her tongue 
(which was a much-used member), under the most chequered 
circumstances. The battle had been very hard at times, but for 
the last two years success had crowned her ladyship’s efforts. 
She now stood proudly on the eminence so long struggled for, 
holding her own bravely, and being besought on the right hand 
and the left for her favours and her patronage. 

A wonderful woman! With a profusion of soft pale-brown 
hair, in which no roots and no tell-tale parting were discernible ; 
only countless little love-locks coquettishly falling on to the 
delicately-traced eyebrows, while other longer love-locks were 
heaped and piled in reckless profusion, and sat like a crown on 
her “aristocratic” head. A woman on whose cheek and on 
whose lips lay the bright tints of brilliantly healthful youth, and 
in whose eyes although no shading or toning could rescue them 
from a certain cavernous entourage, there still glittered the spark 
of an undaunted spirit. A title, such as it was, had come to this 
woman with her husband. What he was, was only spoken of 
now with bated breath. On that title the enterprising lady 
had based her attempts at taking the world by storm. It was 
blazoned abroad on coroneted paper, it was worked in huge 
monograms on the smaller articles that constituted her travel- 
ling paraphernalia, and it was painted in golden letters on the 
huge “aristocratic” boxes that had gone the round of all the 
‘(rand Hotels” on the Continent. Those monograms had 
heralded “‘milady,” and prepared an obsequious welcome for her 
from eagerly-expectant, hand-rubbing, bowing, and scraping land- 
lords and Oberkellners. And at last there had come to this 
undaunted woman the fortune waited, prayed for, counted on, 
both by the worthy man who, in anticipation of it, had married 
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her, and by herself, for more than forty years. It was late, but 
not too late. And Lady Basilisk felt that, supported by wealth 
and title, she could carry all before her even in her chill native 
land. 

From Lady Caroline Carlton there had been decided opposi- 
tion when first Lady Basilisk opened the campaign in St. Leonard’s, 
preparatory to her débu¢ in London. But the enemy was surprised 
into friendliness by a most unexpected face-to-face encounter, in 
which the elder of the silken-clad warriors freely exposed her 
hand. A hand that Lady Caroline quickly saw was likely to 
take and keep the lead, and which would be far more advan- 
bageous in a partner, than in an adversary. Thus the “exclusive 
set” was flourishing, and at its head these two noble ladies 
reigned supreme. From the moment Sibyl Moreton entered 
Lady Basilisk’s room, she might consider herself one of “ the 
set,” if she so chose, bringing to it, as she undeniably did, the 
éclat of personal beauty and distinction. That Mrs. Moreton, 
with her bright black eyes and her fanciful weeds, which were 
airy enough not to look amiss even in a ball-room, did not pass 
through the crowd unheeded, will readily be understood, more 
especially as her attentive cavaliere servante was the much- 
respected Colonel Marsden. That little episode of the gloves 
had led to some correspondence, and to prolonged visits to the 
mistress of Glenville House, and there was on this occasion no 
more assiduous squire present than the white-haired Colonel 
proved himself to the dark widow. Gabriel McKenzie’s accom- 
plishments were not numerous; but there was one art he had 
practised from his babyhood, instructed by his light-footed 
Quadroon mother. That was dancing. Waltz he could to per- 
fection, as Sibyl was soon pleased to discover. One would 
hardly have supposed that so tranquil and apparently passionless 
a woman could lend herself to the swiftest and wildest evolutions 
of the dance with a stormily beating heart and a sense of keen 
physical enjoyment. But so it was. And in Gabriel, Sibyl 
found a partner in every respect congenial, for his staying powers 
equalled her own. The first sensation caused by “the lily lady” 
was augmented visibly by this wonderful waltzing of hers. She 
commenced with the music, and did not cease until the last strain 
was carried away in a faintly echoing nota, The fact of her 
partner being shorter than herself only added to her distinction, 
instead of making both appear ridiculous, as is so often the case 
with ill-assorted couples; and the perfect ease of his movements 
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saved him from what in an awkward man would have appeared 
absurd. 

People crowded round Lady Basilisk with eager questions, 
and she, with her usual readiness of resource, made capital out 
of “the lily lady,” whom she immediately surrounded with a 
halo of aristocratic mystery. That a crowned head suffered by 
Lady Basilisk’s delicate hint certainly hurt the owner of the 
crowned head not one whit, whereas the subtle breath of slander 
immediately invested Sibyl with a superhuman attraction. 
Throughout the crowded room the hostess’s innuendo, which 
presently became known as a “ dead secret,” was whispered from 
mouth to ear, and the growing interest in the excited questions : 
“Have you heard?” ‘ Don’t you see the likeness?” completed 
Sibyl’s conquest. 

There was but one shadow thrown directly across her forward. 
path during that evening’s triumph, and that was of course the 
work of a woman. A pretty, proud littl woman, who held her 
head high, and “truckled ” to no one. 

Sibyl, wishing to dance in the‘ exclusive set” of Lancers 
arranged by little Mrs. Winter at the far end of the roon, . 
refused to take that lady’s decided hint, “Our set is quite 
formed.” 

One minute later Miss Moreton found herself and Gabriel 
standing in isolation, while the music began, and the dancers 
about them followed with familiar steps the old familiar tune. 
The set, under the direction of Mrs. Winter, had departed to the 
other extremity of the long room, to be free from “ intruders.” 

“ By the Lord Harry, that woman shall be punished for her 
impudence !” 

“It will be a good day for you when you can come to me 
and tell me you have so punished her,” answered Sibyl quietly. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
AT THAK AND BRINE'S. 
Taz morning air gladdened Pearl as ahe opened her window, 
inhaling its invigorating perfume. . 

“We shall have a fine day for our excursion to the mysterious 
old money-making placa, Hugh!” she cried, leaning out and 
kissing her hand to her husband, who was coming back to the, 
house, after an early. visit. of inspection to the stables, : 
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‘Come down, if you please, little woman,” he answered ; 
‘“‘T am quite ready for my breakfast, I assure you.” 

On which Mrs. Carlton hastened to attend upon her lord, of 
whom she asked many questions as to their destination ; to 
which he gave evasive answers, thereby stimulating Dora’s 
curiosity, who sat in silent wonder as to the place she was to be 
taken to to-day, a place even Pearl knew nothing about—Peazl, 
who knew everything ! 

Another hour saw the trio fairly on the road, and by eleven 
o’clock they had reached Fenchurch Street station. 

Pearl and Dora were full of wonderment at the preliminary 
route over house-tops and chimney-pots. A little farther on the 
curious odours of Shadwell, Limehouse, and the Docks still 
more amazed, but by no means delighted, them. After half-an- 
hour’s journey and many stoppages, Carlton announced : 

‘‘ Here we are; this is the mysterious place !” 

‘The place” was by no means attractive. A narrow dismal 
street led downhill from the station ; the only clean thing about 
it was its name, lately painted in white on a black ground. A 
peculiar name too—Potiphar Lane, E. Why Jane, no one could 
imagine, nor could any road be found more unlike the shady and 
sequestered winding supposed to be distinguished by that rural 
word. 

“Ts this the place you come to every time you have business 
in London, Hugh?” Pearl asked, picking up her skirts and 
walking on tip-toe to avoid the inky puddles een the loose 
paving-stones. 

“No; I usually go to the town branch only. That is the 
office; ledgers and accounts are kept there; this is the place 
where the actual work goes on.” 

“Tt is not at all a pretty place,” said Dora, pursing up her 
sensitive little mouth, as she came to a sudden halt at sight of a 
pool—it seemed to her a lake—of mud, on the brink of which 
her small feet stood refusing to attempt the crossing. 

Carlton lifted her and kept her on his arm. 

“Put your hand on my shoulder,” said he, “and you may 
give me a kiss if you are graciously inclined.” 

But this Dora was not, if kissing was the test. 

The end of that long Potiphar Lane was reached at last, or at 
all events there was a turning out of it, which led pena | into 
open country. Those words, suggesting fresh air and fair 
prospects, might mislead the reader. Open here simply meant 
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free from building. The ground was moist and clayey. Sodden 
patches of dingy grass alternated with heaps of dark-brown soil ; 
hills of “ dust”—from what.houses the dustman could have 
gathered such débris it would be hard to suggest—stood out in 
black relief against an attenuated hedge. It was as the skeleton 
of a country hedge, and the tiny leaflets that had ventured to 
pierce the rusty bark here and there looked as incongruous as 
emeralds in a paper crown. 

Beyond this great patch of waste land some enterprising spirit 
had endeavoured to erect human habitations ; but the swampy 
ground and the depressing air of desolation had frustrated the 
civilising attempt. Now odd piles of bricks alone bore witness to 
its ever having been made. The dingy dwellings of Potiphar Lane 
had a certain advantage. There were many of them so closely 
built as to afford opportunities for the constant interchange of 
neighbourly gossip and civilities; and though the former 
often culminated in wild harangues not couched in gentlest 
terms, and the latter occasionally took the shape of assaults from 
savage fists and tearing nails, still there was a sense of companion- 
ship, of human warmth and fellowship, about these closely- 
huddled dwellings that was evidently preferred to the grander 
isolation of “ t’other side o’ Teak and Brine’s.” 

“What are we coming to?” asked Mrs. Carlton, making her 
way as directed down a swampy path, and guiding herself care- 
fully by a black fence. 

“Turn in on your right now,” replied her husband, laughing 
at her tone of dismay. And as he spoke he pushed open a 
narrow door in a panel which formed part of two high wooden 
, gates. Pearl stepped over the frame and found herself in a 
square yard, as orderly in its details as the kitchen-garden at 
Fern-Lea ; but what different produce was gathered here? Im- 
mediately confronting her, and as though prepared to welcome 
those who entered, stood ‘Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria.” 

At this unexpected sight both Pearl and Dora exclaimed : 

“Tt is a dreadful doll?” asked the latter, clinging closely to 
Carlton for the first time. 

“No; it is a magnificent queen,” said he; “look at her 
golden crown and her chain and her rings.” 

This regal personage had once been wholly white—hair, face, 
bosom, and flowing drapery ; but a fresh coat of paint was now 
sadly needed. Only the ornaments Carlton alluded to had 
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retained their normal splendour, and shone out in brassy relief 
from their dingy setting. The proportions of the figure were 
heroic, and the train of the heavy wooden robe curled away like 
the tail of a mermaid. 

“A figure-head!” cried Pearl. ‘And to what an odd 
vessel she belongs now !” 

What Pearl called a vessel—that is, the massive wooden 
structure under which the gown trailed away—was composed of 
closely packed beams of dark wood. Long, short, and medium 
planks were compactly stowed and piled with mathematical 
accuracy, until they formed a huge block, solid, black, impene- 
trable. 

“ That is our mountain,” said Carlton; “ and we are all very 
proud of it. It is undoubtedly the highest of its kind in 
Europe. It measures just over fifty feet in height, and is com- 
posed entirely of the timber débris of vessels that have sailed 
over the mighty deep. There, Pearl, is not that an appropriate 
explanation for a showman who is unaccustomed to the public 
exhibition of his goods?” he laughed. But Pearl answered 
quite seriously : 

“Tt is very clever, Hugh. You are always saying things 
well You have a happy knack of expression, as Mr. Walton 
calls it, And I shall admire your talents more than ever if you 
tell me that you manage to make all your moncy in gathering up 
what is left of wrecks.” 

‘Not quite, madam. We make the wrecks ourselves. Teak 
and Lrine are ship-breakers, and those very logs, the salt and 
metal in which colour the flames that delight you so when they 
burn all blue and gold in our fireplaces at home, are sent out 
from this same yard.” 

“What is in those funny round tubs that are done up so 
tight?” asked Dora. 

‘“ Butter?” suggested Pearl. 

‘“‘ Manufactured from Thames mud? No; though there is 
plenty of the latter commodity to be found here. Those tubs 
are for the export trade, of which you heard so much in Hamburg, 
Mrs. Carlton. They contain fine brass and other delicate orna- 
ments, gathered from the vessels as we break them up. Then 
we send them on to ‘furrin parts ’—these tubs, I mean. Would 
you like to ihspect our offices, madam? If so, in the unavoid- 
able absence of Messrs, Teak and Brine, perhaps you will permit 
mo to conduct you?” 
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Pearl laughed, and answered : 

‘Tf you are manager here, Mr. Carlton, I am sure the office 
will have every comfort the heart of man can desire.” 

‘Madam, you do me too much honour,” said he, and led 
the way. 

The office was snug and substantially furnished. Startling 
notices of the sale of extraordinary articles were hung about on 
the glazed walls, There was an announcement of the forth- 
coming sale of the good barque Nautilus, headed by a line of red 
and blue print like a playbill. This set forth that “the 
Vessel and her Stores were to be offered and disposed of, with 
all Faults and Defects as they now lie, without any allowance 
for Weight, Length, Quality, Quantity, or Errors or Defects 
of any Description whatsoever.” The capital letters were of 
abnormal size, and duly attracted attention. 

Dora, seeing Pearl read and laugh as she read, climbed upon 
a chair, and spelled out slowly, but with added effect: “One 
caboose-house, one pudding-mould, one pair of tormentors, two 
fog-horns, one flare-up, sixty rafting-dogs, one jack, three crab- 
winches, four hooks and thimbles.” “Do they mean hooks and 
eyes and thimbles?” she asked. ‘ Are they for the sailors to 
sew with, and do they use those winches to break the hard shells 
of the poor crabs ?” 

After receiving satisfactory explanations of what puzzled her, 
Dora proceeded slowly with her odd orthographical lesson : 

“ Five-and-a-half gals. of limejuice.” “Gals and boys went 
out to play,” Dora interpolated ; on which Pearl told her she 
was a goosey, and herself continued the perusal of the incon- 

ous list : 

“ One fish-pendant, one looking-glass, one gig, one cook’s axe, 
four sofa-cushions, two devil’s-claws.” ‘Hugh, what in the 
world are devil’s-claws1” 

“ Come out, and I will show you,” said he. 

Pearl took a last glance around the snug office, which was 
brightened by the sheen of beautiful flames, red, blue, and 
orange, that glowed from the hissing logs sputtering in the large 
grate. On the mantelpiece about it lay half-a-dozen fossil-like 
objects. 

“From an eruption, are they?” she asked; and was told, 
“No; slack, with odd nails, and other objects in it, from byrnt 


« And is this your chair, Mr. Manager?” asked Pearl again, 
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seating herself, and spreading her arms out over the writing-table 
in what she considered a business-like attitude. 

“No,” said Carlton ; “that is Mr. Brine’s chair, filled in his 
absence by our much-respected valued foreman. Here he comes. 
Allow me to present Mr. Brine Stock to Mrs. Teak Carlton,” he 
added, as an elderly grizzled man, with a look of “the man at 
the wheel” about him, entered the office and respectfully saluted 
the ladies. 

* Can we go over the Trojan?” asked Carlton. 

Mr. Stock bowed assent; ready speech was evidently out of 
his line. He then led the way, Mrs. Carlton following with her 
husband, who again carried Dora. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MR. STOCK, “ OUR FOREMAN,” 


Mr. Sroox led on, and they now went beyond the mountain of 
the timber, and found themselves in the midst of activity and 
noise. Hammers, axes, saws, and mallets were wielded by strong 
brown hands. The workmen seemed cheerful, and evidently 
approved of their variously destructive occupations, which were 
mostly carried on to the accompaniments of sonys or whistling. 

‘¢ ‘What are they all making?” asked Dora. 

Nothing, child,” said Carlton. ‘Their task—a hard and 
difficult one, too, at times—is to unmake: to tear, break, and 
separate what others have taken days, weeks, months to construct, 

, and fit for the transport of human and other freight 
over the far deep seas. Do you understand, Dora?” 

“‘ Not quite,” she said, her wistful eyes noting with wonder- 
ing interest the new objects surrounding her. ‘“ But my Pearl 
will tell me all about everything by-and-by.” 

“What it is to be your Pearl?” said Carlton, kissing the 
soft pale cheek that rested near his shoulder. 

*¢ You know she likes best to be yours,” answered the child, 
withdrawing her face to look straight into his eyes, “and she is 
never happy when you are away. You must be very, very good 
to her always—— Oh! hold her, hold her!” cried Dora, 
struggling to get down, and leave Hubert free to assist his wife, 
who was at this moment ascending a slippery and almost per- 
pendicularly-poised plank. 

This plank led on to the hull of a vessel—a huge’ black 
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vessel of special interest, for she had been much used, and more 
abused, in the Crimea, where a death-blow had been dealt to 
her. And now she lay off Teak and Brine’s wharf in the Thames 
awaiting her annihilation. 

Mr. Stock respectfully offered his arm to Mrs. Carlton. She 
leant upon it lightly, fearing to hurt the man’s feelings by 
refusing his aid. But she was well used to walking in rough 
places, and rather liked the spice of danger. She now trod 
bravely with her small sure feet over the slippery plank, and 
jumped from the vessel’s side down on to such landing as the 
uneven deck offered. 

“ Deck number two, ma’am,” announced Stock, in a sepulchral 
tone. Mrs. Carlton glanced up quickly, to see if he could have 
really produced so bass a sound. As she was looking he spoke 
again, but not a muscle of his face was seen to move while the 
next words issued from that grizzly beard. ‘ Number one deck 
gone, ma’am ; number three and four left below.” 

“Four decks?” asked Mrs. Carlton, following the horny 
finger of this mysterious man, who seemed to have no connection 
with his own voice and speech. 

‘Show them to you, with the young master’s leave.” 

But number two deck was in itself sufficiently attractive at 
this moment. Pearl, after glancing around, walked straight 
away to the stern of tho vessel, and kneeling, regardless of the 
wet, peered through the open port-holes, 

The sight that presented itself to her admiring eyes brought 
the mysterious haze and subdued glow of a dimly-remembered 
picture of Turner’s to her mind. There was no sun upon the 
river; a soft gray mist curled tenderly around the vessels that 
lay in close but stately array Londonwards. 

“Quite a regiment of graceful schooners are ranged here,” 
cried Pearl, delighted. ‘ What sort of vessels are those with 
the pretty sails? Are they for pleasure ?” 

“‘They’re for coals, ma’am. There's fifty or sixty off there, 
waiting to unload. If they look their best from here, they 
wouldn’t near by—they’re black.” 

But to Pearl the colliers appeared graceful and beautiful, 
as, with sails spread, they lay in true line, like a well-drilled 
detachment of regulars. 

Dora now cried out to Pearl to come and look. 

“T have found the beautifullest chickens’ ladders,” she said ; 
“may we take them home to Fern-Lea, for the last little golden 
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brood to learn to walk up and down? Do you think these were 
meant for chickens that went to sea?” 

‘No, bottles,” said Stock curtly, which frightened Dora. 

Carlton then explained that these planks with the ladder- 
steps upon them were bottle-racks. 

His wife came up to listen to the words of wisdom that fell 
from his dear lips; and mentally the loving little woman com- 
mented, ‘“‘ How clever heis! How well he understands all these 
strange things !” 

There were further explorations to be undertaken, down 
more dangerous ladders and into deeper wooden depths. Mrs. 
Carlton had grown accustomed to the foreman’s gruff tone and 
odd manner, and enjoyed the novelty. And he, seeing her 
really interested and anxious for information, expanded under 
the sunshine of her bright face, and though himself as grave as 
before, answered her questions as well as he was able, giving her 
elaborate explanations and indulging in a flow of language that 
Carlton had never believed him capable of. 

Down between the lower decks Mrs. Carlton was shown the 
position and size of the men’s berths. She pitied the poor 
fellows sincerely, and wondered “ how they could have slept at 
all, cramped up like that.” Mr. Stock showed her “hanging 
knees” and “laying knees” and “‘ship’s bolts” (of amazing size) 
and “ Sampson-posts” (still more amazing); and their various 
uses were fully explained. In one suspiciouslooking place 
Pearl probed the vessel’s side with her finger, and found the 
wood crumbling into yellow dust at her touch. 

“That does not seem to have been very strong stuff to build 
a vessel with?” she added interrogatively. On which her 
Mentor explained : 

“ Green oak, not seasoned, wet with sap, Cruel to builders, 
cruel to buyers, bad for sailors. Only good for Government con- 
tractors. Dry-rot sets in, of course. All is eaten away like 
this,” And he plunged his hard fist into the brittle wood, and 
sent it flying in clouds of dust. “No stopping ’em once they 
go like this. That’s why she’s being broke. Eise she might 
have been tinkered up for another ten years.” About the fact 
of her being “broke” there could be no doubt; the work of 
destruction was going on with a vengeance. 

A huge crane was labouring away steadily. It thrust forth 
its great iron arm, whence hung a clanking chain, above the 
heads of the visitors; and the mighty limb seemed to seize the 
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trophies of destruction presented by the willing hands of the 
workmen, and carry the spoil aloft. Nothing was too large or 
too heavy. Loads of timber, barrels, even those monstrous 
Sampson-posts, that had been laid low by the hands of the 
destroyers, were clutched by this grip of iron and carried away. 
The engine snorted, the crane creaked, as the trophies were 
whirled on to land, where eager human hands received the bur- 
dens, and completed the work of demolition. There all was sorted 
and sifted, and each part allotted to its temporary destination. 
To “the mountain” thousands of planks were added weekly, and 
thus it had grown to its present magnitude, a tribute to the 
patient perseverance of the powers of destruction. On the 
lowest deck Dora picked up what looked to her like a pancake. 

“‘ But, oh, so flabby,” she said, and dropped the mysterious 
round. 

‘Done rather brown,” said Stock. On which Carlton 
laughed aloud. 

“That I should live to see the day,” he cried, “on which our 
Mr. Stock made his first joke !” 

Stock, quite unmoved by “the young master’s” hilarity, 
turned to Mrs. Carlton, who he felt understood him best. 

‘What Miss calls pancakes,” he said, “and what looks like 
bad flannel, is just packing. There’s plenty about. Hundreds 
of ‘em. Keeps injins and suchlike taut and trim. Made of 
injin-rubber. Grease don’t hurt ’em nor ile neither.” 

When the party returned to land, Mrs. Carlton noticed a 
mysterious-looking black board. 

“Why, it is like the keyboard to hotels,” she said, pausing 
before it and perusing the numbers, “Of what use may this be, 
Mr. Stock ?” 

“ Reports men. "When here marks thus, each man his own 
number. When absent tells tales. Iam there to see and fine.” 

“Three hundred men all breaking and tearing and hammering 
asunder what perhaps thousands of others have spent skill, time, 
and money in putting together !” cried Mrs. Carlton, a look of 
wonder on her face. 

“ That’s the way of breakers,” said Stock. 

“Tt is the way of human nature, take it altogether, I think,” 
remarked Carlton. ‘“ Have you noticed the great bell, Pearl ?” he 
added, pointing upwards. “It can be heard a good mile round, 
and summons all our men at six in the morning and after the 
noonday dinner-hour.” 
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“ Talking of dinner,” said Mrs. Carlton, ‘reminds me that I 
am very hungry, and so I am sure is Dora. What can we have, 
Hugh %” 

‘‘Lunch,” said he. ‘“ Madame est servie/” and threw open 
the office-door. 

On the round table was spread a tempting repast, the savour 
of grilled steak meeting pleasantly the hungry people who entered. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
QUESTIONS. 


‘You must tell me more about Mr. Stock,” said Pearl, in the 
evening as she sat on her favourite footstool by her husband’s 
side. “He is a curious character, and greatly interests me.” 

‘Yes; he is originale, as the French say ; and as good, true, 
and devoted a man as ever breathed—heart, soul, and body 
absolutely at the command of Messrs, Teak and Brine. He has 
never married, nor, as far‘as I can guess, fallen in love even.” 

“That would be quite out of his line, I fancy,” remarked 
Pearl. 

‘Well, I don’t know. To-day, for the first time, he showed 
me what a gallant old fellow he can be when put upon hit 
mettle. If you had a foster-sister, Mrs. Pearl, who resemblec 
you in every particular, who knows but even now poor olc 
Stock would come to the front? Nothing venture, nothings 
have, as we know. I remember the dear old Senator saying that 
to me one auspicious afternoon last summer.” 

‘You told me, dearest. But, for you, the venture was 
very small.” 

' “Small! Not tall, I grant you; and yet I won quite all : 
coveted.” 

There was a little happy pause—one of those content 
silences that come only to people who are thoroughly attuned in 
thought, and need no words to convey it. Then Mrs. Carlton’ 
reminiscences of the day recalled Stock once again to her mind 

‘“‘ Has he the entire management of that huge place, Hugh % 
she asked. 

‘Yes, I hardly ever go there. Indeed, I often think th 
old fellow cares a good deal more about the progress, extension 
and success of our business than anybody else does.” 

“Hugh, do you really mean to tell me that your mothe 
ignores ali your work ?” : 
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“ My work! Why, child, I do next to nothing—not a tenth 
part of what my fathor did. He was as devoted to the concern 
as Stock is now, and had the head of the master on his strong 
shoulders, which our poor foreman has not. The governor 
slaved at it. I idle over it, and leave all to Fate and Stock. 
As for my lady-mother, she will know, hear, and see nothing that 
concerns business-matters at all. She hates the mention of the 
place, and has never even seen the beauties of Potiphar Lane.” 

“Some day, I hope, she will go there with me, Hugh, and 
see it all, and learn to appreciate it. No one can deny that it is 
most interesting to watch the weird work of destruction.” 

“T am getting sick of it myself,” said Carlton presently. 
**I too begin to hate the sight of the old wood-shop. Sometimes 
I think I will throw it all up, and do something I care about 
and that interests me. If I were to go in for race-horses now! 
Sell off the Teak firm, and go in for being an ‘owner!’ Think 
of it! Fancy a lovely mare named after you, Pearl, winning 
the Oaks! Wouldn’t that be fine! Sibyl Moreton was talking 
to me about all this the other day, picturing ‘our’ colours 
winning, until she filled me with an ambition that has taken 
quite a hold upon me. “It must please a man to take a thorough 
interest in the pursuit that earns his daily bread.” 

“Or loses it?” said Pearl, questioningly. 

‘“‘Of course it is a matter of chance to some extent ; but if 
one has some knowledge——” 

“True; knowledge is always power,” said Pearl, rising, as 
the servant entered with the teatray. 

Some few days after the reception of the letter from Miss 
Moreton, who in the politest terms accepted Mra. Carlton’s 
ee Pearl began to question her husband on the score of 

ibyl. 

‘‘T feel afraid of my visitor,” she said, “now that the time 
draws near for her to come to us. I fear she will get tired of 
our quiet country life, I think, from the tone of her letter, that 
she expects, when she comes to us, to enjoy all the gaieties of 
the London season. And what do we know of those here ?” 

“ Not much, certainly,” answered Carlton absently. 

“Where are your thoughts, Hugh ?” 

“In London lodgings ; wondering if it will be necessary for 
us to take up a temporary residence in town, for our guest's 


* 


“Oh Hugh, I do hope not!” esid Pearl “Perhaps she 
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will be able to get on with us, riding and driving and gardening. 
It, is only that I fancy, from chance words of yours, and from 
that magnificent letter, that Miss Moreton is very grand and very 
fashionable. And that makes me feel at a loss as to what 
suitable amusement we can offer her.” 

“Time will prove. Meanwhile, don’t distress yourself, you 
child of nature. Do you know, I am quite amused at the 
prospect of watching the contrast between the highly-artificial 
Miss Sibyl and the perfectly-simple Mrs, Pearl? It will be like 
& scene in a play.” 

* Hubert dear, you do not mean that I am an'uncultivated 
rustic, like that lady in the Unequal Match?” 

“ God forbid that you should think so, my Pearl! A pearl 
—that is just what you are ; intrinsically charming, without any 
filagree setting. Whereas Miss Sibyl might very well be 
described as a topaz, showing off resplendently in the gaslight 
when surrounded by golden mounting—to wit, Parisian costumes.” 


Easter had fallen late, but the first woek of May saw London 
refilling. Then the season might fairly be said to have com- 
menced. The dreary shutters and drearier brown-paper linings 
of stately and would-be-stately town-houses were all removed. 
Light and brightness was welcomed again; holland covers and 
hangings cast aside. Muslin and lace curtains draped with pink 
or blue linings, and festooned with natty bows to match, gave a 
life-like leok to the dingy brick-and-mortar erections that con- 
stitute places, crescents, and squares, That “raree-show,” the 
Park, was the spot on which daily-increasing crowds assembled, 
and testified to the general desire for the public exhibition of 
horges, carriages, and (though last, by no means least in the 
opinions of their wearers) new bonnets and dresses. But not 
only the Jadies were anxious to display their toilettes. Men 
also made the cut of their coats and: the fit of their gloves into 
objects of competition and distinction, They further vied with 
one another in the glossy sheen obtained upon their horses’ coats, 
and the brilliant polish of their harness, silver or brass. In such 
an exhibition Major McKenzie felt himself in his proper sphere. 
As soon as he had ascertained that Miss Moreton had definitively 
an jo accept Mra. .Carlton’s pressing invitation to pass the 
month of May st Fern-Lea, he hurried away to town himself, 
anxious to take up at once a prominent position among the 
crowd of Park: votamies:| Ass yet Bibyl was’ td the’ excita 
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Major as the Pole is to the needle, and he felt impelled:to follow 
her whithersoever she might lead the way. 

He had ventured to confide this fact to Mrs. Moreton, and 
to her he had also confessed the extraordinary timidity that kept 
him tongue-tied in the presence of his charmer. 

“Some day, I suppose, I shall get over this odd fecling»of 
shyness, which I certainly never experienced before,” said he 
deprecatingly, “and then I will speak out like aman. Mean- 
while, I hope you will keep my secret with me, Mrs. Morcton, 
and let me await my own opportunity. I have spoken thus 
frankly because I wish to have the satisfaction of hearing from 
your lips that you, her mother, are not averse to my suit.” 

Mrs. Moreton had responded with grace and urbanity. She 
thought the dear Major would do well to wait. On no account 
would she herself broach this subject to her sensitive child just 
at present. Dear Sibyl had been more than usually reserved of 
late. Could she possibly suspect the Major’s intentions? 

The Major could not say. He had not wished to make them 
secret ; nervousness only had stayed his tongue. He thought 
Miss Sibyl, perhaps, might have guessed. 

Well, however that might be, the anxious mother further 
suggested it would be well to give the dear girl—time. The 
change to Fern-Lea would benefit and divert her. One thing 
was certain—she had spoken very favourably of Major McKenzie, 
and expressed a strong regard for him. 

Whatever the inward state of Sibyl’s mind might have been, 
there certainly was no outward indication of the warmth of her 
feelings towards the Major. She only saw him twice after that 
eventful evening at Lady Grain Basilisk’s, and on neither occa- 
sion gave him more than a passive cold hand to hold in his 
warm clasp, and the scantiest replies to his eager questions 
and remarks. 

“We shall soon’ meet in London,” said Major McKenzie, 
when he paid his farewell visit to the ladies of Glenville House. 
“T could not bear to go away if I did not feel sure of that. Tell 
me that I may come to see you at Richmond, Miss Moreton.” 

“That will depend on Mrs. Carlton,” said she. 

“She will not iterfere between you and any visitor you 
may choose to receive, I suppose?” he asked, in a tone that 
threatened hostihty to Mrs. Carlton. 

“As her guest it will be my pleasure to conform to'her 
wishes, of course,” replied Sibyl, in her iciest tone. 


“ 
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“You have only to call upon Mr. Carlton, and he will intro- 
duce you to his wife,” suggested Mrs. Moreton, coming to the 
rescue as usual, and bidding Gabriel restrain his rising temper 
by her warning glance. 

‘You always say the right thing to make a man feel easy in 
his mind,” said the Major gratefully. ‘I must make a point of 
doing the agreeable to that stick Carlton, I suppose, on account 
of his wife’s guest.” 

“I will wish you good-bye now,” said Sibyl, rising; and 
having allowed him the usual privilege of clasping her unre- 
sponsive fingers, she left the room. 

McKenzie turned to Mrs. Moreton with a look that said: 
‘‘Can a man endure all this and yet restrain his anger and 
impatience ?” 

The widow answered the look by a quasi-proverb she held in 
special esteem. ‘Patience and perseverance overcome most 
obstacles,” said she. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
SIBYL’S DEBUT AT FERN-LEA. 


Mr. anpD Mrs. Caryton stood on the platform of the station 
together, waiting to receive their guest. Pearl, almost shyly, 
took Miss Moreton’s hand in hers, and looked up—a long way 
up—to the veiled face. The veil was thick, and dark lashes 
hid the eyes, but the clear white skin was visible through the 
lace-meshes, and the copper-coloured hair lost none of its lustre 
by contrast with the black-velvet rim of the coquettish hat 
perched daintily upon it. 

‘‘Thank you for coming to meet me, Mrs. Carlton,” said 
Sibyl, in herlow tone. Throughout the long drive to Richmond 
she scarcely spoke. 

Carlton had left the ladies to go home without him. 

‘‘T shall come by the usual train,” he said. “I have some 
business matters to attend to. I hope to find you settled a one 
of the family by dinner-time, Miss Moreton,” he added, arranging 
the iage-cover so as to protect her dress, 

Mrs. Carlton, finding her attempts at conversation fail, feared 
her guest was fatigued, and relapsed into silence. She had never 
before realised the length of that drive from London to Richmond, 
and was not surprised at Miss Moreton’s sigh and tone of relief 
as she exclaimed, “At last!” in answer to Pearl’s announcement, 
“This is Fern-Lea.” 
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“Tt isa pretty place; but how far from civilisation !” said 
Sibyl wearily. ‘“ What could have induced you to settle out in 
the wilds like this, when you might be in the very centre of the 
best part of London?” 

Pearl felt embarrassed. ‘To her mind the manners of this lady 
of fashion were hardly courteous. ‘ Perhaps she is tired or has 
some source of annoyance,” thought the kind-hearted little woman, 
and answered simply: 

‘We both prefer a quiet country life, and care little for 
London pleasures and society ; that is why we choose this for our 
home. Still we are not quite ‘in the wilds’ and when you wish 
to spend a day, or an evening, in town, it can be arranged without 
the slightest difficulty. May I show you to your room? We 
call it the Rose Room. Is there anything I can do for you?” 

‘A very appropriate name,” said Sibyl, surveying the pretty 
rose-hung rose-scented chamber from within that black-lace mask 
which as yet she had not lifted. ‘I want nothing, but shall rest 
for an hour. Where shall I find you, Mrs. Carlton?” 

“In my sanctum. Open that door opposite, please. I shall 
like to welcome you there. I am so proud of my pretty room ; 
we think it the gem of the house.” 

“Very wise of you to choose it for your own, then. I shall 
see you presently within—the gem,” said Sibyl, with a little irony 
in the repetition of the last word. 

Pearl, feeling, herself summarily dismissed, stood on the 
landing for a moment in puzzled thought. Miss Moreton had 
already elosed the door of the Rose Room after her hostess. 
This, little Dora, awaiting her opportunity, heard, and she peeped 
out from the sanctum opposite. Seeing Mrs. Carlton alone, she 
came to her, and nestled closely against her arm, as was the 
child’s wont. 

‘Have you been hiding, my mousie?” said Pearl, stroking 
the soft yellow hair. 

“T saw you both come, and I liked best to wait till you were 
quite alone, dear,” said Dora, ‘You don’t like that lady,” she 
added suddenly, looking into Pearl’s face with the wistful glance 
peculiar to her. 

“‘ Nonsense, child. I have scarcely seen her as yet.” 

“Why did she cover up her face? I watched her walking 
up the path. She is so tall and so grand! I want to see if her 
face matches; but I don’t want to see her at all if she is not 
kind to my Peazl.” <4 ‘ 

> 
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“Of course, we are merely strangers at present. Surely we 
shall get on better when we know more of one another, for Hugh’s 
sake and his mother’s,” said Pearl with a little sigh. 

She was not addressing Dora, but speaking her thoughts 
aloud, forgetting, as one was apt to do, what a child the sympa- 
thetic little listener was. But in spite of her tender years, Dora, 
taught by love, understood far more than anyone gave her credit 
for—in her own way. 

More than an hour had passed before Miss Moreton came 
across to “the sanctum.” 

“This is really very nice!” she said. 

Dora, watching the tall white lady with the veiled eyes, con- 
cluded that she admired the carpet on which she was looking 
down. The child went forward at once, as Pearl had taught her, 
and offered her hand to the stranger with a polite word of greeting. 

‘Who is this?” asked Miss Moreton, touching the soft bright 
hair that always attracted caressing fingers. 

“ Dora, my little adopted sister,” said Pearl. 

“Nice gentle little maiden. I don’t dislike quiet old-fashioned 
children,” said Sibyl. “Take my advice, Mrs. Carlton—never 
send her to school; it spoils them-all, and robs them of natural 
refinement, and unobtrusive manners,” 

“T da not wish to go—mnever/” said:Dora earnestly; “and 
my Pearl would not send me, I am quite sure of that; for it 
would break my heart.” 

“Foolish little maid, what have you to do with hearts? Less 
even than I, who may once have had one,” said Sibyl. She kept 
the child’s soft hand in hers, and went over to where Pearl was 
painting. Some lilies of the valley and a trail of ivy, carelessly 
placed in an opal-hued Venetian glass, were being transferred in 
truthful form and colour to the canvas. 

“ You are clever!” said Siby] decisively, . “I understand it 
all, though I do nothing myself—now.” Mrs. Carlton rose, 
“You are not to disturb yourself in the least,” continued her 
guest. “If you care about making me comfortable, you will 
take no notiee of me stall. Go on working, and please let me 
be lazy and at ease in my own way; then we shall both ba 
satisfied.” With that she drew a low chair close to the embers 
in, tha grate, which had a lingering glow in them, in spite of. the 
sun’s extinguishing, raya. -_ 

. Thus seated, with, hex, back to Mya. Carlton, Sibyl looked 
upwards at the Romeo and Juliet above the mantalpiece.,.; And 
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soon, in spite of her avowed intention “to be lazy,” she rose, and, 
receding a few steps, gazed at the picture in silence from a more 
advantageous standpoint. 

‘Our kind Mr. Claud painted that. Is it not beautiful?” 
asked Dora, coming close to the strange quiet lady, and gazing 
at her, instead of at the familiar picture. 

Sibyl at once moved away to the window, and took up her 
position behind Pearl, whose busy fingers she watched absently. 

‘A genius painted that Juliet,” she said presently. “Is ‘our 
Mr. Claud’ a friend of yours, Mrs. Carlton?” 

“ Not only a friend, but my dear honoured master,” said 
Pearl, warming with the pleasure of spoken recollections. “Tf 
only he were with us now! He always helped me when I came 
to a standstill, and reconciled me to my work and to myself. 
Now, I am often utterly at a loss how to get on. You said I 
was clever, Miss Moreton, yet I feel so helplessly ignorant 
myself. Now, although I know exactly what I ought to render, 
I am incapable of reproducing Nature’s tone and shading truth- 
fully, and there is no one to point out my faults or to assist me. 
I did not believe I could lose heart and courage over my best- 
loved work; yet at times for want of the master’s correcting 
touch and advice, I almost despair.” 

a ; Does Mr. Carlton know this paragon called Claud?” asked 
ibyl. 

“No; and that is most unfortunate. They have never met, 
although in Hamburg they were actually under the same roof. 
I know they would have been such good friends; and if only 
Hubert had known Mr. Morel, he would have invited him to 
come to us when he arrives in London. ” 

“ He is coming, then?” 

“Yes. He may be in England now. A dear friend of 


mine wrote me a long letter about Mr. Morel and his doings only 
last week.” 


“Ts she also smitten?” 

“Smitten!” repeated Pearl, smiling. “Do you mean, does 
she like him $” 

“Yes. Does your friend like him as much as you do?” 

‘No one could help liking him,” said Pearl simply, and 
without in the least suspecting the covert meaning of Sibyl's 
questioning; “he is so good, so kind, and so handsome; he 
pleases everyone. But I think I may, without indiscretion, 
admit that Lotta more than likes him.” 

nN 2 
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That very night brought confirmation of Mrs. Carlton’s 
words. With the last post a letter arrived from Lotta, in which 
she declared herself “the most fortunate, the happiest of girls ; 
for,” wrote this enthusiastic German maiden in all the super- 
latives she could find, ‘“‘Claud, the dearest, the best, and the 
handsomest of men, has proposed for me, And papa, my good, 
my kindest papa, has given his consent. I only want you here, 
my darling Pearl, to complete the circle of those I love best in 
the whole world. And now I must hasten to tell you that from 
all Hamburgers this is to be kept a profound secret. Papa 
and mamma both wish this. No one here is to know anything 
about it. I like it all the better so. There is to be no public 
betrothal until Christmas, for my beloved has to go away. On 
the 10th of May he will leave me, and when you get this letter 
he will be in London. It will be terrible to me to lose him, I 
love him so dearly; but I shall have a consolation in hearin 
about him often from you, as well as from himself. And you 
will try and see him very often, won’t you, dear Pearl, for my 
sake? I could not induce him to promise to call upon you; 
you know his fear of intruding anywhere ; and he says, as he 
does not know Mr. Carlton, he cannot permit himself to come 
and see you. I know better than that, but could not convince 
him ; so I appeal to you. I want you to do me a special favour. 
Go with your husband and call on my Claud at Morley’s Hotel. 
Then, the ice once broken, I know he will be only too glad to 
come to you as often as you will let him. Do this, dearest 
Pearl, because you are my best friend.” 

“What a gushing little girl!” commented Carlton, having 
read the letter through in his turn. “As for you, Pearl, you 
look just as pleased as you did when we arranged that little 
matter of ours so satisfactorily last summer.” 

*¢] shall feel quite out in the cold presently, if there is much 
more of this betrothing and love-making going on about me,” 
said Sibyl, fully aware of the fact that Pearl had secretly clasped 
her husband’s hand under the table. 

“Forgive me,” said the wife, laughing and blushing; “it 
must seem selfish on my part to have my head so full of my 
friends’ affairs. But I am sure if you knew the two people con- 
cerned, you would feel as much interested as we do in their 
welfare, and this promise of happiness in their joint future.” 

“Tt is to be regretted that I have not the pleasure of their 
acquaintance,” remarked Sibyl, on which there was a momentary 
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pause; but before the sudden silence became painful, Sibyl, ina 
less wearied tone, said: “ All this excitement has made me feel 
quite thirsty. Human emotion appears to be contagious. It is 
certainly exhausting to the system. Can you prevail on your 
wife to give me another cup of tea, Mr. Carlton?” 

They were in the drawing-room. One window stood widely 
open, but the night air was still chilly, and the logs spluttered 
and blazed cheerfully in the open grate. Sibyl, as usual, sat 
close to the fire, shading her face from the glare with a white 
fan. The face was as colourless as the fan. Pearl looked at her 
guest with an interest amounting to compassion. There was 
something unearthly in that pallor, she thought. Hubert’s eyes 
followed his wife’s. Sibyl felt their scrutiny, and moved 
slightly. 

“Mrs. Carlton, I know you can do everything,” she said ; 
“will you play or sing something now? But let it be something 
soft and low, just as subdued as the poor pale light of the moon 
that lies languishing on the carpet here, and which the cruel 
fire and the glaring candles are trying so hard to extinguish 
altogether. 

Pearl played the dolcissimo movement of the “ Moonlight 
Sonata,” and Sibyl thanked her for “so happily answering 
her thoughts.” 

Then Pearl let her fingers wander gently on to the tenderest 
of the “Songs without Words.” And whenever she stopped, 
either Hubert or Sibyl said: “Please, go on.” It was pleasant 
‘to have so soothing an accompaniment to their desultory chat. 
Pearl herself played con amore always, and more especially when, 
as now, Hubert seemed glad to listen to her. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
BROWN BEAUTY. 


Mr. Caruror, according to his wife’s urgent entreaty, called 
upon Morel at his hotel on the following morning. The artist 
received him courteously, as was his wont towards any visitor, 
but with none of the warmth Carlton had been led to expect 
from the descriptions he had heard of Claud’s genial manner. 
When Carlton in due course offered his congratulations on Morel’s 


betrothal to Lotta, he was answered by a formal bow, but hy no 
spoken word. 
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‘Will you name your own day, and cothe and dine with us 
at Fern-Lea?” asked Carlton, when he rose to take leave. 

‘“T really am too unsettled at present to accept any invita- 
tion,” answered Morel, with nervous hesitation. “I have just 
taken possession of my new studio, and am occupied all day in 
arranging - 

“But a fellow must have his dinner, all the same,” said 
Carlton, laughing good-naturedly. 

He began to believe the artist’ was shy, perhaps a little over- 
awed, at the thought of dining at Fern-Lea. Now Carlton was 
of course utterly mistaken in this opinion; but it flattered his 
vanity, and made him specially amiable in his demeanour. He 
wished to put tho “ young painting-fellow ” at his ease, who so 
evidently felt overcome by the importance of the (younger) 
eommercial aristocrat. 

‘‘Mrs. Carlton has given me orders,” said he. “If you were 
@ married man, you would know that such commands may not 
be lightly disregarded. And therefore I beg of you to fix a day, 
and save me from a scolding.” 

“Do you say it is Mrs. Carlton’s wish I should come?” 
began the other. 

“Of course it is; and 1 warn you she intends to turn your 
visit to considerable account. You are to be consulted on no end 
of artistic subjects; you are to see all her paintings; in fact, I 
advise you to bring a fine stock of patience with you.” 

Finally Morel named the following Thursday for his visit 
to Richmond. 

‘Why put us off for a whole week?” asked Carlton. 

Morel felt his cowardice in thus delaying the evil day, but 
he intended ere then to find some available plea for staying 
away altogether from the house he longed, and yet dreaded, to 
enter. 

‘The fact is, I mcve into my studio to-morrow,” he said, 
‘and in a week shall have settled down to regular work. Then 
I shall feel that I deserve the outing you offer me.” 

“My wife will want to know whore the new studio is?” 
said Cariton, still anxious to “ encourage” the artist by a show 
of interest. 

*In Lime Walk, near Chelsea.” 

“TI will be sure to tell her,” Carlton said, standing on the 
steps of the hotel as he said his parting words. ‘You are such 
8 favourite with Mrs. Carlton, and have so kindly assisted her, 
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that I consider myself under lasting obligations to you. ‘If at 
any time I am able to be of any use to you, pray command 
me.” 

Had anyone accused Carlton of assuming a tone of patronage 
towards “the artist,” he would have resented the insinuation of 
such conduct as implying “snobbism” on his part. Perhaps, 
after all, there was a grain of the “ True-Blue snob” in Hubert’s 
organisation, inherited directly from Lady Caroline. 

On Morel, this interview made a painful impression. He 
had hoped to do “a good day’s work” when he rose that 
morning, and now he felt unsettled, dejected, and incapacitated 
from using head or hand profitably. For him the old Professor's 
savage tirade against “mischief-working women” was being 
hardly proved. And yet the origin of all Claud’s troubles was 
as pure a Pearl as any man could have found to enshrine in his 
heart of hearts. But, alas, she was not his! 

Carlton made his way along Pall Mall, up Waterloo Place, 
and into Piccadilly. There he was stopped suddenly by the 
outstretched hand of Major McKenzie. 

“Most fortunate, by Jove!” cried that gentleman; “the 
man of all others I most desired to see. I want you to come 
with me to Sago’s, and give me your opinion onahack. J know 
what your opinion’s worth. They all look up to you. Sago 
considers this mare sound all round, and a good one to go. She 
certainly is a good one to look at.” 

Had Major McKenzie racked his brains for hours he could 
not have hit-on any other plan so likely, or, indeed, at all likely 
to secure Carlton’s acquiescence in the proposed companionship. 

McKenzie was objectionable, very ; but a visit to Sago’s with 
a definite purpose of purchase was a temptation not to be 
resisted. And with a more amiable look and smile than he had 
ever before bestowed on “ Gabriel,” Carlton quickened his pace. 
The two men entered at once and eagerly into equine points of 
discussion. 

Presently the yard—the neatest yard in London—was 
reached. The flags shone with a polished whiteness ; the red 
gravel looked as though it had but just been thrown down and 
rolled ; the straw appeared freshly littered, and its borders were 
plaited with the neatest accuracy. Not only at eleven in the 
moming, but at all hours during the day—and these were 
very busy days—did Sago’s yard present this spick-andspan 
appearance, 
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‘ With a pleased smile of welcome, Sago junior, who was 
standing at the entrance, received his visitors. 

“Yes, sir, it is a fine day, sir, and seasonable too,” he said, 
in reply to Carlton’s remark. He apparently extracted his 
opinion from a piece of tough straw he was chewing. 

Sago junior was, in his way, a remarkable man. His chief 
characteristic was, like that of the yard he superintended, the 
wondrous neatness of his appearance. On the muddiest of 
London’s muddy days, when travellers on foot, horseback, or 
wheels were wont to appear splashed and disfigured by every 
variety of dirty decoration, Hotspur Sago, spotless and undefiled, 
would walk, ride, or drive unscathed amid the pools of mud. 
He was a dapper little man, possessing a neat figure, small hands, 
and smaller feet. These latter, possibly objects of special pride 
to their owner, were always incased in shiny “ butcher boots,” 
that boldly defined ankle and calf, and went up to the knees. It 
had been suggested that Hotspur Sago slept in those boots ; for 
at whatever hour he was “ wanted,” whether to see a sick horse 
at midnight, or to send off a valuable hunter at seven a.M., he 
‘was always to the fore, “booted and spurred and all.” 

“T met Mr. Carlton by chance,” said McKenzie, “and he 
is good enough to say he will give me his opinion on that brown 
mare.’ 


Sago consulted the straw, and after a paused asked dubiously : 

**Do you want to have her out again, sir?” 

“Yes, of course,” answered the Major sharply. ‘ Have her 
trotted up and down. We can’t judge her in the stable; and, 
by the Lord Harry, I'd take Mr. Carlton’s opinion before that of 
any man in London, yourself and all the vets included.” 

Thus McKenzie delivered himself in the bumptious manner 
that invariably gave offence. Hotspur, who had a temper, very 
nearly risked the loss of a customer by a sharp retort; but 
Carlton came pleasantly to the rescue. 

“The fact is, as you know, Sago, that I owe most of my 
horsey knowledge to you and your brother. I’ve proved myself 
a willing disciple, I think, and with your assistance have fitted 
up my stable pretty tidily, eh! How is Mr. Harricote, by- 
the-bye ?” 

“ Pretty fair, sir, thank you. The onus of the work falls 
entirely on me now, a8 you may guess. Since that rheumatic 
fever of Harricote’s, and having a young wife and a little family 
at home, of course—— But here is the brown mare, sir!” 
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cried Hotspur, his tone suddenly changing from the low and 
deprecatory to the brightly eulogistic. “She isa mare! It’sa 
pleasure to look upon her. And though I say it, I solemnly 
believe you would not find her like, search all over Europe. 
Look at her, sir; watch her move. See her legs—fine and clean 
and strong ; strong as a bullock’s, and as fine as a thoroughbred’s. 
Isn’t she a picture? Carry a lady, sir? of course she would ; 
carry a baby.” : 

“ Hard upon the baby,” laughed Carlton, as the mare gave a 
wild bound in a vain effort to break away from the boy who was 

ing her. 

“ That’s her beautiful spirit, sir,” said Hotspur, not one whit 
disconcerted. ‘ You get on her back, Mr. Carlton; you'll soon 
find out what she is made of. There is not her like in Europe 
for springiness, and staying power combined.” 

Carlton, having watched the mare up and down half-a-dozen 
times, ordered the saddle on, and, contrary to Mr. Sago’s usual’ 
regulations, was allowed to take ‘‘ Beauty” out of the yard. He 
walked her leisurely away for a turn in the Park. 

“Well, he is a pretty cool hand, by Jove!” cried McKenzie, 
*¢ Goes right off without a word, and leaves me here to wait his 
lordship’s pleasure, while, for all I know, he’s knocking the mare 
about like——” 

“Will you excuse me, sir?” said Sago junior, cutting the 
Major's tirade short ; “this is a lady I must attend upon myself.” 
He went briskly forward to meet a pretty little woman, who had 
just stepped from her brougham at the curb. She approached 
the yard, and returned Sago’s bow graciously. As he turned to 
walk beside her, she entered into an eager explanation of the 
purport of her visit, to which Sago listened with much deference. 
He had always been known as “ the lady’s man” of the firm. 

“T really could not wait for the Colonel,”, said the lady, - 

assing but not regarding Major McKenzie, who tummed and fol- 
owed her up the yard at no great distance; “I was quite too 
anxious to see this Beauty for myself. My husband is with the 
Duke, as usual, and there is no counting on his return. Of 
course the mare is the loveliest creature in Europe, that is under- 
stood, since she is in your stable, Mr. Sago ;” and here the lady 
amiled a fine smile. ‘But I am led to believe,” she continued, 
“that there is more truth in this report than in most others, 
Do have her brought out at once.” 
Excuse me, Sago,” said McKenzie, who had made no secret 
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in question here ?” . 

“Then you have decided on the purchase, sir?” asked Sago, 
instantly on the alert where the clenching of a bargain was 
concerned, 

“Yes; at my figure.” 

‘¢ That I cannot do for you, sir, really.” 

“You do not mean to say that you are disposing of the 
Brown Beauty, Mr. Sago?” asked the little lady peremptorily. 

‘‘'Yes, madam ; this gentleman is desirous of possessing her, 
And, honestly, I cannot but admire his taste and judgment.” 

“Then why did you speak to Colonel Winter about her, Mr. 
Sago, and allow him to see her, to tell me of her perfections, and 
make me long to possess her for my own riding $” said the lady, 
with keen reproach in her tone. 

‘“‘ Indeed, madam, I am grieved that you should feel annoyed 
or disappointed,” said Sago, very humbly. ‘The truth is, that 
when the Colonel saw her yesterday he did not seem at all 
inclined to purchase. He made me no offer, in fact. I have 
since given the refusal to Major McKenzie,” 

Mrs. Winter, who had always been accustomed to find her 
will recognised as law, looked at the Major, and her glance said:: 
“ Refuse the mare at once ;” but she only looked her commands, 
and the Major felt in no sense bound to obey. 

“Consider her mine, and at your price, Sago,” he said, 
peremptory in histurn. “That is, on condition that Mr. Carlton 
brings her in without any blemishes; and I shall expect a 
certificate, of course.” 

Sago, again irritated almost beyond bearing, chewed his straw 
viciously, and moved a few paces on. McKenzie, with a bow, 
detained the lady. 

“ Allow me to offer you my card, madam,” said he. “Should 
you or the Colonel desire to open negotiations with me, you will 
find me always ready to serve and oblige a lady.” 

Mre. Winter was a lady, and felt the position this swarthy 
stranger had placed her in painfully. But without any outward 
show of her dilemma, only seeming to gain a foot in height as 
she certainly gained two in dignity, she took the card “ the odious 
man ” offered her with the slightest bow in acknowledgment. * 

“T will acquaint Colonel Winter with your offer,” she said ; 
and said it so icily, that even the Major's flow of words wes 
temporarily frozen, 
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' * At this moment Carlton, thoroughly satisfied with Baauty, 
and consequently in the best of tempers, rode into the yard. 

Mrs. Winter knew instinctively that this was the brown mare 
she had come to see, and watched her attentively. The lady had 
a keen affection for, and a thorough knowledge of, horses, and 
quite forgot her previous annoyance in the unfeigned delight the 
sight of Beauty gave her. Carlton, serenely conscious of the 
interest caused by the mare, and not unnaturally appropriating a 
little of it for himself, went through a quasi “show-off” perfor- 
mance, which Mrs. Winter watched critically before she walked, 
with lingering footsteps, out of the yard. 

‘That woman would give her right hand to possess this 
mare,” said McKenzie to Carlton as the latter dismounted. 

“Indeed! She did look at her with covetous eyes. Won't 
you give herup? She is perfection for a lady who caw ride, I 
should say.” 

‘No, by the Lord Harry, no; not if she were to offer me a 
clear profit of a hundred down. I remember the lady; I thought 
I recognised her at first. Now, Iam sure. She showed some 
of her airs to Miss Moreton once. Now she shall dance with 
envy while Miss Moreton rides that mare in the Row to every- 
body’s admiration.” 

“Very charitable on your part. I feel quite sorry for the 
lady ; she looked so wistfully at the Beauty. And she seemed 
a jolly little woman too. I really think I should let her have 
the mare.” 

“No, you would not,” said the Major promptly. “Not if 
you had determined to win Sibyl, and knew her as I do. These 
are the things that tell on those quiet undemonstrative women. 
This mare will do more towards thawing her than By-the- 
bye, Carlton,” he cried, with sudden eagerness, “‘ Miss Morcton 
is staying with you, isn’t she? And I am sure you will do me 
a kindness, and let me come and pay my humble respects to your 
wife and her guest?” 

“ Certainly,” said Carlton ; not quite as eagerly as the Major 
had spoken. “You may as well come and dine—if you choose, 
that is. Here is our address, Will next Thursday at seven 
suit you?” 

The Major was grateful, and would be delighted. 

‘Excuse me now,” said Carlton hurriedly; “I have an 
appointment.” And he left the yard. 

Sd Mr. Sago got his own price for Beauty; and Major 
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McKenzie felt that, however dearly the mare had cost him, there 
was no cause for regret, for surely he had now made a decided 
step towards the purchase of Miss Moreton’s approbation. 


CHAPTER XL. 
SIBYL LAYS A TRAIN. 


For some days following his visit to Morel, Carlton remained at 
Fern-Lea, devoting himself to the ladies and their pleasures. 
Those were happy days, on which long drives were taken, and 
long rows too, and midday picnicking superseded formal lun- 
cheons. On one occasion Sibyl volunteered to drive Dora in 
the village-cart, if Pearl would ride with her husband. So they 
all started off in laughing spirits, and “raced” along the won- 
drous chestnut avenue in Bushey Park, just then in flowering 
perfection. Sibyl adapted herself in her languidly-contented 
way to her surroundings, and, being satisfied and at ease, 
troubled no one. 

Pearl sometimes watched her guest in thoughtful wonder. 
She felt a growing interest in this pale mysterious woman, who 
spoke so low, and moved so quietly, and who, though she rarely 
raised those drooping lids of hers, seemed to note all that was 
going on about her with keen observation. 

Timid little Dora was attracted by Sibyl to an astonishing 
degree. For the first time since she had declared and proved 
her allegiance to Pearl, the child now wavered in the marks of 
her affection. She would sometimes steal to Sibyl’s side, and 
kneeling at her feet, beg, by a coaxing movement, to have her 
wee hands clasped in those long white fingers. But to the child’s 
advances Sibyl did not respond, neither did she check the unob- 
trusive proofs of admiration. As usual, her part was an 
entirely passive one. 

To this indifference there was but one exception. In her 
conversation with Carlton she thawed a little ; to him she spoke 
and listened with some interest. He was delighted by her ready 
wit, and appreciated her sarcastic remarks about her own life and 
her social relations. To these Sibyl was wont to allude with 
concentrated bitterness, and her speech, as she ridiculed society 
-and the position she held in it, painted in poignant colours the 
hateful barrenness of her existence. 

It has been said before that Carlton was still very young and 
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inexperienced in the world and its ways, and that he really knew 
nothing of the ladies of society, of whom Sibyl now stood to 
him as the admirable representative. Her trenchant speech ; 
her invidious remarks on men, women, and manners; her un- 
hesitating repetition of, and comments on, the scandals of the 
day (of all of which she seemed to have learnt the minutest 
details) shocked and yet delighted him. He would on no 
account have allowed his Pearl to hear such stories or allusions ; 
but to have them told to him in that languid voice, to watch the 
fine smile with which “ points” were dwelt on, and to listen to 
the well-chosen words that robbed coarse meanings of their 
sting, was to Carlton a novel and a fascinating experience. And 
not only of men and women could Sibyl talk cleverly and impart 
her opinion and judgment. She understood horses too, knew 
and could dwell on their points, and came back again and again 
to the theme she and Carlton had discussed by the fireside at 
Hastings. Indeed, on one occasion, she told Hubert plainly that 
she should not be satisfied with him, or consider him worthy of 
the great interest she felt in him, until he became an owner of 
race-horses and a distinguished member of the Jockey Club. 

“Tt is not easy,” she said, “ but it will suit you. You must 
make a name for yourself. If 1 were your wife, I could do it 
all for you. As it is, you shall have my assistance, and that 
promise is worth more than you have any idea of at present. I 
like you; I take an interest in you, and I have determined that 
you shall distinguish yourself. I know all about your old 
broken ships, and disapprove entirely. Many people know that 
great secret, and it militates against your social position. You 
have made money by it—now cut the business. It has served 
as means to anend. Keep a share in it if you so choose, but 
let no one have the power to couple your name with—old logs. 
The association is unworthy. You have a good presence, and 
can command a position; but rusty anchors cannot fail to drag 
you down to the level of—tradesmen /” 

With ineffable scorn that obnoxious word was pronounced, 
and for the first time it struck Carlton himeelf as undesirable— 
indeed, as odious. 

This conversation was carried on as the two walked up and 
down the broad gravel-path together, waiting for Mrs. Carlton, 
who had promised to join them and go on the river with them 
so soon as certain household matters had been attended to by 
her, 
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Little Dora was walking beside Sibyl, clinging closely to the 
unresponsive hand, and listening attentively to words of which she 
was unable to grasp the full meaning. But when she heard the 
“broken ships” so slightingly spoken of, she at once prepared 
herself to do battle on a subject “her” Pearl had commended. 

But before the timid voice could make itsclf heard, a new 
topic suggested itself to Carlton, which he was sure would 
change the strong current that had set in against his “‘ business,” 
and would for the time help him to withstand those harsh com- 
ments which he already felt were strongly influencing him 
against his better judgment. 

‘“‘T met an admirer of yours on Thursday,” said he; and told 
the story of Sago’s yard, Brown Beauty, and Mrs. Winter, which 
he had purposely reserved for an opportunity when he should 
be alone with Sibyl, and able to give her his opinion on the 
attentions of her swarthy suitor. 

“And he actually bought the mare at the dealer's price?” 
asked Sibyl, having listened attentively. 

Yes, mirabile dictu / And you will have to ride her now 
to prove your gratitude.” 

‘TY don’t know about gratitude,” said she, reflectingly. ‘No 
doubt the Major had his reasons for making the purchase, and 
will endeavour to get himself rewarded, after his own fashion. 
As to riding the mare, [ have not ridden since [ left India ; 
still, that I may do, if I should feel inclined for prodigious 
exertion. Perhaps Mrs. Carlton will be good enough to try this 
Beauty forme. After her performance on that spitfire Kitty, 
surely no animal could come amiss to her. ‘You certainly are a 
most fortunate man in having such a wife. I am daily dis- 
covering some new accomplishment of hers.” 

“‘ Pearl is wiser and more good and more clever than anybody 
else in the whole world!” said Dora, giving her evidence con 
amore. 

“‘Go and see if you can help her, little one,” said Carlton ; 
“she seems a long time coming out.” And when the child had 
gone, Carlton asked, in a suddenly serious tone : “Is it possible 
that you intend to accept that mare as a present from McKenzie ?” 

“Dear me! This sounds most ominous and grave! Un- 
fortunately I cannot answer with a corresponding amount of 
solemnity,” said Sibyl, with a mocking smile. “I hardly know 
what I shonid do with the mare, unless I accept the purchaser 
also. Then stablingand groom would follow as a natural sequence.” 
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“You surely do not mean to tell me that you would give 
yourself to that—to Gabriel McKenzie?” Carlton swallowed 
the strong adjective, but the very name of “the nigger” seemed 
almost to choke him. With a tone of the most perfect in- 
difference, Sibyl replied : | 

“No, not give myself. But he may find it convenient to 
make comparatively a higher bid for me than he did for that 
pretty bribe, the mare ; and it may suit me to sell myself for an 
extravagant sum. Now, pray do not try to be conventional or 
impulsive, Mr. Carlton. Neither suits yu in the least. Keep 
to the juste milieu. Think of the reasonableness of the thing, 
and don’t look or pretend to feel shocked. That is unnecessary ; 
you understand me too well. I told you the other evening that 
money, dress, carriages, luxuries, are essential to my existence. 
Life cannot be worth having to me without them. How they 
are obtained is a secondary consideration.” 

She had spoken in her usual low tone, but the last words 
were pronounced with the utmost decision. It would be difficult 
to analyse the contradictory thoughts that filled Carlton’s mind 
as he listened to this self-possessed, unscrupulous, and yet to 
him most fascinating woman. Perhaps the strongest impulse 
within him at the moment was to save her, no matter at what 
cost, from so basely sacrificing herself. He might even have put 
this mad desire into words, had not his wife’s voice recalled him 
to his calmer self. He crunched rebellious thoughts and quixotic 
impulses deep down into the gravel with an angry heel, and turned 
to meet Pearl, who came up to Sibyl with pretty words of apology 
for having kept her waiting so long. 

Pearl’s presence and musical voice soothed Hubert, as did the 
confiding touch of the hand she laid upon his arm. By the 
time the river was reached, he had almost forgotten that he had 
been mentally “rubbed the wrong way,” and was as ready as 
his energetic little wife to take an oar. They pulled cheerfully 
away towards Eel-pie Island. 

Sibyl lay back against the dark-blue cushions, and Dora, 
finding a cosy seat in the bottom of the boat, leant her head con- 
tentedly against Sibyl’s knees, and as the child listened to the 
washing of the water, she closed her eyes and told herself the 
wonderful legends Felix had so often repeated to her of the 
beautiful fair Loreley, who sat on the black rock, and with a 
golden comb combed golden tresses, and singing, lured unwary 
boatmen to destruction. Loreley, she thought, must have been 
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just like Sibyl; but Sibyl did not sing, nor would she ever be 
cruel like the Loreley. 


On the morning following this boating expedition, Carlton 
went to town “on business.” He had spent some sleepless 
hours during the past night, harassing himself cruelly with the 
perpetual repetition of Sibyl’s taunting words. So people knew 
of his “broken ships,” and the way in which he earned his 
money was considered derogatory to his social position! Who 
could have told her? ‘Was that fact of the old logs generally 
known among Lady Caroline’s friends? Was it on that account 
she had a difficulty in keeping up her acquaintance among “ the 
set ’—to be one of which was her great aim in life? She had a 
greater, and that was the acquisition of money; but that was 
never mentioned, although her son knew it full well, and others 
guessed it too. Are not our weaknesses and faults always better 
known and more canvassed by our most intimate friends than 
the virtues we ourselves hope we possess 4 

Sibyl’s knowledge of the nature of Carlton’s business had 
been easily acquired. She had been instructed by Mrs. Moreton 
to ascertain the source of Lady Caroline’s income from McKenzie, 
who had refused to give this information to the widow on 
the occasion of his first visit to Glenville House. Sibyl 
ascertained the simple fact of the Teak and Brine firm on the 
evening of Lady Basilisk’s ball, as easily as she would have 
learnt any other secret she might have chosen to ask from 
Gabriel on the night of his triumph. For that one evening he 
had felt as though he really had some claim on the Lily-Lady, 
who the next morning chilled him again by her cold reception 
and the quiet disdain with which she treated his advances. 

It was with a troubled mind that Carlton went away to town. 
Mr. Stock had written to beg his principal for a necessary inter- 
view, and Mr. Stock’s news was not pleasant, nor were his reports 
as favourable as usual regarding the state of the yard. There 
had been trouble with the workmen; some among them had 
seceded, tempted by the promise of higher wages and easier 
hours from a neighbouring firm inclined to speculative enter- 
prises. Disunion and dissatisfaction having once entered the 
Teak and Brine camp, further difficulties arose, and were likely to 
continue, to trouble the peace of masters and men for some time 
to come 


“D——n it!” cried Carlton angrily, having heard Mr. 
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Stock’s very plain statement of these disagreeable facts. “Upon 
my word, it’s enough to tempt one to cut the whole affair, and 
shut up the place right away. How will the men like that? A 
set of grumbling idiots !” 

“They mayn’t like that, sir,” said Stock ; “but you and my 
lady will like it less. They ll get other work and other pay ; 
but your pay will stop with their work.” 

“ And all this has arisen within this last week ?” resumed 
Carlton, after a pause. 

“Yes, sir. Come down and speak to the men yourself. 
That will do good.” 

“‘T should blow them up all round.” 

‘‘ No matter, sir. As long as you show yourself, they'll be 
more like to knock under. The right word ’ll come to your lips 
at the right time. And even if you were to give in just a half 
an inch < 

“Not I; they'll want an ell at once.” 

“Try it, sir.” ; 

“T must think it over, Stock.” 

‘Thinking wastes time. Come down and speak, sir.” 

“Perhaps I will to-morrow.” 

“‘T wish you would say for certain and to-day, sir.” 

“TI can’t, and would not if I could.” 

After this ungracious speech, Stock simply asked : 

“Any further commands?” and being told “ No!” put on 
his hat and went his silent way, with a heavier heart in his 
honest breast than had beat there for many a long year. 





The ladies at Fern-Lea were sitting in “the sanctum ” when 
Carlton had gone to meet Mr. Stock in town. Pearl was 
painting, and her guest was seated opposite Morel’s picture, 
which seemed to attract her furtive glances oftener than any 
other object in the house. 

“ Have you ordered the carriage, Mrs. Carlton, and for what 
time ?” asked Sibyl. 

“ Three o’clock, if that suits you.” 

“And you purpose going——” 

e Wherever you please. I had thought of asking you to call 
at—_—” 

“ People’s houses about here? Oh, no. That would be too 
gruesome. I hate visits of show and ceremony. So do you, for 
a different reason. You are far too natural and simple to enjoy 
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that kind of polite farce, and I am—well, I have seen too much 
of it, voila tout. Say an hour earlier for the carriage, and let us 
go on an expedition ; find out Lime Walk and look this wonder- 
ful artist up in his new studio.” 

“ Mr. Motel !” cried Pearl, much astonished by this startling 

roposal. ‘ Oh, I should not like to go without asking Hubert. 
Tavern do anything unless I have consulted him.” 

‘¢ Child ! What an odd child you really are! Well, J certainly 
have no one to consult, and have quite determined to go. You 
will not send me off alone, will you?” 

‘With considerable dash and prancing on the part of the 
horses, Mrs. Carlton’s carriage drew up before the freshly-grained 
door of No. 1 Studio, Lime Walk. The “walk” was well 
named ; it consisted of a broad avenue of sweet-scented limes, 
that turned out of one of the dirtiest and noisiest thoroughfares 
of the populous district now politely called S.W. Once in the 
avenue, to which there was “ No Thoroughfare,” you might have 
been fifty miles away from London, so restful was this nook. 
Even the birds mistook it for a country residence, and, amid 
endless fluttering and chirping, were settling themselves here for 
the coming summer. 


CHAPTER XLL 
IN LIME-WALK. 


Tae twelve commodious studios in Lime Walk had lately been 
erected by an enterprising contractor, who had purchased the 
land. The avenue had once formed the approach to a fine old 
manor-house, built in the time of good Queen Anne. The house, 
by the contractor's orders, was pulled down, and with its old 
bricks all the wild tangle of clematis, jasmine, and honeysuckle, 
that had once so sweetly scented the garden, was torn away, and 
carried off too ; and on the site that had served for the stately 
promenading of bewigged and powdered dames and knights long 
ago, twelve studios with all modern improvements were erected. 
In them worked artists of these latter days; and some among 
them strove, more or less successfully, to give on canvas repro- 
ductions of the brocade, the starch, and statelinesas of the spurred 
and booted cavaliers, and the high-heeled slippered ladies, who 
had once clanked or tripped over the boards and pathways now 
symmetrically covered by modern planking. 

No, 1 had been completed just six months, and was by far 
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the most commodious of the dezen. It had the advantage of 
two entrances, the principal one opening straight out into the 
avenue, and the other into the long stone corridor on which the 
eleven abutted. 

Morel was a fortunate man, He was earnestly devoted to 
his profession ; yet had no absolute need of it for the earning of 
his daily bread. He lived to work, but had not to work to live. 
Being the only child of parents who had money, he inherited a 
sufficient sum to make life’s possibilities wear a very pleasant 
aspect to him without any exertion on his part, and to enable 
him to devote his time, from his youth upwards, to the cultivation 
of the talent that had come to him as a birthright, and was as 
evident as the handsome face and gentle nature with which his 
young mother had endowed him. 

With the utmost eagerness Claud had looked forward to the 
arrangement of this new studio. In all his travels, he had the 
future decoration of such a home in view, and therefore had 
carefully sought for and collected armour, tapestry, antiquated 
cabinets, silken hangings, stamped leather, and costumes of the 
most picturesque periods. 

At last he had found a resting-place for all his treasures, but 
content and pleasure alike had vanished from his life ; and with 
a heavy heart, and in a most despondent mood, he began to setile 
himself in this hitherto-so-much-desired artistic home. The 
actual arrangement of his possessions gave him abundant occu- 
pation for some days, and left him little time for thought. To 
allow himself no idle hour, he had resolved to commence the 
new week with regular work. For this purpose he had engaged 
a model, and really concentrated his attention throughout the 
Monday morning on the picture originally intended for the 
exhibition of the year; but which, owing to the utter change un- 
suspecting Pearl had made in Morel’s plans and life, had hitherto 
been entirely neglected. He had been working steadily all the 
morning, but with the half-hour’s interval for luncheon an idle 
fit possessed him, and he felt he could do no more good that day 
So he dismissed the model, and having smoked a pipe, without 
deriving his usual solace from its fumes, knocked out the ashes 
in disgust, and flung himself full length upon the quaint old 
sofa, whose gilt frame consisted of crowns and cupids and lilies, 
while Watteau groups disported themselves, in paling colours, 
upon the faded satin cushions. 

Poor Claud! Very perplexing thoughts were filling his 
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mind, and drawing deep furrows across the broad brow hitherto 
unwrinkled by aught but laughter or the momentary anxieties 
caused by a divided opinion as to his work. But now a grave 
question had arisen, and conflicting thoughts tormented him 
concerning one all-engrossing subject— Pearl. 

How could he withstand the fearful temptation to see her 
again? And how should he bear the sight of her in another 
man’s home—as another man’s wife? Could he stay away 
without giving offence to her, who had always treated him with 
such kind courtesy? And would he not seriously annoy that 
poor, trusting, rosy-cheeked child over the water by absenting 
himself from the house of “her best friend?” Surely it would 
be right on his part to refrain from such perilous interviews. 
Had not his weakness already brought him into sad trouble? 
Why had he been led on to take that undesirable, that fatal step 
at Hamburg? Delroy was to blame for that. Delroy had harped 
on Lotta’s evident affection for Claud, until Claud, moved to 
compassion for the girl, had gone to her father and asked for his 
consent. 

His consent to what? To Claud’s life-long bondage to good 
little Lotta, for whom he felt a certain liking and some com- 
passion, but neither sympathy nor love. Had he not engaged 
himself, how much easier would his course be now! If he were 
free, his own master, he would certainly stay away from Pearl, 
heedless of consequences. But if he now absented himself, 
Lotta would wonder, and Lotta might begin to suspect! Already 
that subtlest of all teachers, Love, had given the girl an insight 
into Claud’s thoughts and feelings, which formerly were as a 
sealed book to her. His sudden and inexplicable departure from 
the dance on the 21st of December had recurred to her a dozen 
times since, and she had often tried to account for it, now that 
she knew “him” better. She had even cross-questioned “ him” 
in wary feminine fashion, but without obtaining any solution of 
what seemed likely to remain a lasting mystery. Lotta must be 
saved any uneasiness, she should not endure a moment’s anxiety, 
so argued this plausible sophist, as he lay “thinking matters 
over” on the old sofa in his studio. And satisfied that he had 
resolved on the right course now, he determined to follow it un- 
flinchingly, no matter at what cost to his feelings. He would 
go bravely to Fern-Lea, and he would confront Mrs. Carlton’s 
steady eyes; he would even teach himself to speak to her, if 
such must be, of his betrothal to her friend. And then Claud 
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became fierce and angry with his changing thoughts, and rising 
from the sofa paced the studio hastily. Was he not man enough 
to cure himself of this infatuation, this folly! It had come upon 
him as a curse, it was blighting his life, and killing his power— 
nay, his very wish to work. And yet when he had first known 
Pearl he had thought and hoped 

His sweet-bitter recollections brought back a whole train of 
agonising memories. Anger died out, and he flung himself down 
again with a groan. For her his feeling was all tenderness, and 
utterly void of reproach ; he had not even the satisfaction of 
being able to blame her for the misery she had brought upon 
him. He had misunderstood her from first to last; that he 
knew well enough now: she had never sought to deceive him. 
He had been wilfully blind ; but she had not misled him. This 
spared him pain in one sense, while in another it added to its 
poignant misery. It would have been as a safety-valve to his 
distress if he could have indulged in some righteous upbraiding 
of her, who, as far as he was concerned, was certainly beyond 
fear and beyond reproach. She haunted him so—that was the 
hardest of his trials. She seemed ever present to him. Even 
now he saw her as he had so often seen: her neat head 
bent over her work, her busy fingers obeying the clear glance of 
her eyes—those wondrous gray eyes, sometimes laughing and 
bright to transparency ; then again, if deepened by inner emotion, 
dreamy, shadowy, dark. If trouble or anger should ever come 
to Pearl, those eyes might look black and stormy as night. 
Claud hoped fervently that it would never be his fate to dim 
their brightness by even a passing cloud. 

Some such form had his wandering thoughts taken when he 
was abruptly summoned back to his immediate surroundings by 
a rapid knock at the outer door of the studio. "Who could have 
found out his retreat so soon? Who had come to disturb, to 
bother him? The thought of inquisitive prying visitors was 
positively hateful. His model had been dismissed for the day ; 
he expected no one. If he kept still, no one could know he was 
there. The knock was repeated, hurriedly and timidly. A 
woman! He did not want to see any woman. Let her or them 
knock on, he would not answer, 

For the third time the knock was repeated, but with decision 
and authority, as by one who would not be denied. And 
straightway Claud, without any reason for changing his in- 
hospitable intention, went to the door and opened it. That 
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thoughtful preoccupied frown that looked like vexation was still 
on his brow. One minute before Pearl had been present to 
Claud’s mental vision, and yet she was the very last person he 
expected to behold with his actual eyes. 

As she now stood before him on his own doorstep, he had the 
greatest difficulty in suppressing the exclamation that rushed to 
his lips. He stifled the sound, indeed, he spoke not one word, 
but the colour fled from his face in an instant, and it was into a 
very trembling hand he took her ready little fingers. 

Morel, as was his wont, had been working in his shirt-sleeves. 
There was not even the traditional stained-velvet coat to hide 
the blue-striped cambric, nor did any gorgeously-embroidered cap 
cover the wavy luxuriance of his hair. His feet were very much 
at ease in ancient canvas shoes ; indeed, nothing less like the 
conventional or theatrical artist posewr could be imagined than 
Claud as he stood speechless on the threshold of his studio. For 
a minute he was too much bewildered to ask his visitors in. 

Sibyl saw it all. His sudden pallor, the confusion in which 
her presence had not even been noticed, nothing escaped her. 
But she was far more impressed by the physical beauty of the 
man who stood there trembling than by that secret of his which 
she had detected in her first surreptitious glance at him. 

Morel never knew how they all got back, through the dim 
corridor and quaintly furnished anteroom, into the lofty studio. 
But there the keen light of day shone on all three faces, and 
brought a fierce rush of colour to Claud’s brow and cheeks, 
rousing him to a sudden sense of his remissness, and filling him 
with a desire to show all possible attention to his visitors. _ 

‘He is as pliable and as sensitive—more sensitive than any 
woman,” thought Sibyl, watching his nervous manner, his fine 
smile, and listening to the pleasant tones of his voice. She keenly 
noted everything, and was amused by the simplicity of Pearl, 
who, all-unconscious of the emotion she had caused, felt some 
anxiety as to whether Mr Morel “ minded” being visited in this 
unceremonious fashion. Pearl was really disturbed by Morel’s 
manner, which did not seem to her as frank and cordial as of 
old, and timidly she uttered some words of apology for the “ in- 
trusion.” To these Claud responded with so earnest an assurance 
of the delight he felt in welcoming her once again, and under his 
own roof, that she soon was perfectly at ease, and presently they 
were engroased by the old familiar artists’ talk. Pearl eagerly 

enough told of her work, her striving, and her difficulties, and, led 
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on by his questions and comments, confessed also how anxious she 
was for his advice and assistance. Then she spoke of his picture, 
now her property, and how it was appreciated; and Sibyl, 
approaching, joined in with warm words of praisc. Sibyl’s 
presence had for the time been entirely forgotten by the other 
two, and Pearl started almost guiltily as she realised her want of 
attention to Miss Moreton. But that lady was not in the least 
offended. She had found plenty to amuse her in the albums on 
the tables, and in the sketches upon the walls. She had also 
critically examined the picture on the easel just commenced, and 
added her word of comment on that to her praises of the Romeu 
at Fern-Lea. As she spoke, Morel looked at her for the first 
time, and his artist’s eyes dwelt with wonder on the extraordinary 
colour of her hair and the whiteness of her skin. 

As he looked at her, he also became possessed of a sudden 
curiosity to see the eyes hidden beneath those darkly-fringed lids 
that had so often frustrated the inquiring glunces of men. He 
took up a sketch, and held it at arm’s length for Miss Moreton’s 
inspection. She answered his questions readily, but no respon- 
sive glance met his inquiring look. Perceiving that she chose to 
hide her eyes, he at once gave up the attempt to penetrate what 
the lady desired to keep secret. His thoughts were far too much 
engrossed by one woman to be diverted by more than passing 
curiosity to any other. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE CHARMER CHARMED, 


Peart felt herself thoroughly at home amid the Bohemian 
entourage, always congenial to the truly artistic mind. She 
fingered the glorious old brocades and the gold-and-silver tissues 
lavishly displayed. She held the rich folds of tender-hued 
satins at arm’s length to admire tho shades that varied with 
every slight change of light, then laid the soft fabric against her 
cheek, the better to feel its glossy richness. She even put the 
toe of her boot into a wondrous old Louis Quinze shoe, and, 
delighted, watched the sparkling of the great paste buckle. 
Then she in her turn stood before the large canvas, on which 
church interior was getting itself traced in bold architectural 
lines ; and even ventured to comment on certain distances and 
on the position of the central figure, the very one for which the 
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model had posed that morning. Poor Claud, watching and 
listening to this sweet woman, over whom an undefinable change, 
& certain assurance, had come, which in the girl had been wanting, 
felt that he loved her as much, or, alas, more than ever! On the 
heels of that discovery came a sudden resolution, more likely to 
be kept than others as hastily made ; for this one was in perfect 
consonance with the maker’s own desires, and was to the effect 
that he, Claud, would take every available opportunity of seeing 
and being with Pearl, Lotta had especially entreated him to do 
so; Pearl herself had just told him how much she needed his 
help and advice ; why should he do violence to his own feelings 
by staying away? Did not duty clearly bid him go? 

To look at her, to listen to her voice, was all he needed to 
make him comparatively happy. She should never suspect him 
of any deeper feeling than the interest and friendship he had 
shown to her in those happy Hamburg days, when she was his 
obedient pupil, and he her privileged master. Thus Claud made 
a pact with his conscience, and, thinking duty and pleasure 
might safely go hand in hand along this dangerous precipice, 
abandoned himself to the full enjoyment of the present, and was 
content to think the future might be left to take care of itself. 

In his conviction that Pearl suspected him of no deeper 
feeling than that of interested friendship where she was con- 
cerned, Claud was right. It never occurred to him either that 
lookers-on see most of the game, and that the pale reserved lady, 
with that wonderfully lustrous hair, had penetrated his heart’s 
secret, and knew the story of his unrequited love just as 
thoroughly as if he had begged her to receive his confidence and 
told the bitter truth of his mad passion to her vivd voce. 

Yes, Sibyl knew it all, and knew also that she had this day 
seen the handsomest and the most charming man she had ever 
met with, He was a genius, original, unconventional. He 
could never be made into “a man of the world,” such as Carlton 
under her tutelage promised soon to become. No; society would 
never change Morel; but tant mieux: she should desire no 
change in him, save in one matter, and that might soon be 
accomplished if she set herself the task. 

This poor man was blindly infatuated, that was evident ; and 
his interest must be diverted, and speedily, from its utterly un- 
responsive object. It seemed scarcely credible that Pearl, who 
evidently was quite incapable of appreciating him, should 
continue to occupy Morel’s thought, attention, ay, and manifest 
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admiration. To Sibyl the prospect of distracting his mistaken 
ideas seemed a very pleasant one, nor did she anticipate the 
slightest difficulty in the congenial task. She had been courted 
and sought persistently hitherto ; there was something novel and 
attractive in the idea of reversing this wearisome order of things. 
Prompt to act where inclination led, Sibyl opened the proposed 
campaign at once. 

Do you know, I brought Mrs. Carlton here quite against 
her will to-day, Mr. Morel?” she said, in that low tone of hers 
that sounded caressing, if she liked the person she addressed. 
“ Mrs. Carlton had calls to make in Richmond, and shopping to 
do, and a host of other most important things. But I, having 
seen and fallen desperately in love with your Romeo, could not 
rest without coming to see your studio—and you. So I carried 
my hostess off, utterly regardless of her objections,” 

“ T am sorry Mrs.—Mrs. Carlton ”-—it was the first time he 
used the obnoxious name in her presence—‘ should have so 
strangely objected to coming to see me,” said Morel, evidently 
aggrieved. 

“Qh, you most guileless of men!” thought Sibyl, and 
smiling, said: “‘ It was only an instance of her usual rectitude. 
She is so good, you know, and I am so naughty. That you did 
not know. The formal visits were duties; to come to you, 
pleasure. With Mrs. Carlton, duty is always paramount ; while 
I invariably pursue the easier path. You, I should imagine, 
endeavour to combine the two. Are you successful as a rule?” 

“In what way?” he asked, absently. His thoughts were 
following Pearl, who had gone on into the ante-room, and was 
critically examining a book of sketches. He longed to go to her, 
and explain the subjects she was scrutinising, but Sibyl, seeing 
his intention, frustrated it. 

“T am thankful to find you are not so overwhelmed with 
work as we expected to find you,” she said. ‘I want to make 
@ proposition to you, for which you ought to be very grateful. 
I am staying in town for a month, and shall be glad to offer 
myself as a model to you, if you can make use of me. Iam 
quite aw fait in the duties of a poseuse ; I have sat before, often, 
and I know there is some special attraction about the colour of 
my hair. It is no merit of mine; but the fact exists, and Iam 
proud of it. We women like to be distinguished, even if only 
for a typical shade of colour. I have had my hair coveted to an 
alarming extent, and envious women have tried to get a dye to 
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match. As if any dye could match this!” As she spoke, she 
lifted the velvet hat, and unwinding a part of the great coil of 
hair, let it fall in its glittering beauty over her shoulder. 

Morel felt that he would like to touch the tress as it curled 
invitingly. 

‘It is marvellous,” he said, in genuine admiration. 

“Thanks for the tribute. Would you like to paint it?” 

“‘T should like to try.” 

‘‘ That chance shall be yours. Let us conclude preliminaries 
at once. If I sit to your satisfaction, will you reward me with 
a small sketch?” 

*‘ You have only to command, of course.” 

“You may fix your own day, and J will get Mrs. Carlton to 
bring me,” said Sibyl, pointedly, as she rearranged her hair and 
put on her hat, 

Morel, having duly noted and been wonderfully elated by 
her last words, thanked her in a manner she afterwards stigma- 
tised as “ quite gushing.” 

“Mrs, Carlton, are you ready?” asked Sibyl, going into the 
ante-room, and added: “ We had better have a drive in the Park, 
as we are sO near.” 

** As you please,” said Pearl; ‘I shall like it, of course.” 

Then Sibyl turned towards Morel. 

‘*We want you to come for a drive with us, now at once. 
You have been very civil, and you shall be rewarded. We will 
give you ten minutes in which to put on your go-to-meeting coat, 
and we shall have much pleasure in securing you as a vis-d-vis 
in the landau. Don’t hesitate, Mr. Morel; you have nothing 
particular to do, and an outing on so glorious a day must be 
refreshing to mind and body.” 

He looked at Pearl and awaited her commands. 

“‘Do come,” she said. “It is our first regulation drive, and 
you ean tell us who the people are,” 

Sibyl looked forward to seeing “the handsome genius 
in the garb of civilisation,” she told Pearl. But when Morel 
rejoined them, Sibyl felt disappointed. The orthodox blue-black 
coat, the tall hat, and lacquered boots, though in the best taste, 
did not seem to suit the man whose chief attraction lay in his 
unconventional manner and in his natural beauty. 

The hour was four, the day bright and soft, the air laden 
with the climax of perfumes that greets our eagerly-dilated 
nostrils, when spring is at its warmest height, People said, and 
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said truly, that “the Park was looking lovely.” The weather 
had been unusually mild, and trees, flowers, and shrubs were 
blooming luxuriantly. Tulips, vain and flaunting, displayed 
their gorgeous colour by the side of modest hyacinths, whose 
time for show was almost over. Deep-hued refined carnations 
glowed near commonplace wallflowers, both combining to scent 
the air in sweet harmony. It seemed to Mrs. Carlton as if all 
London was in the streets, and then as if the Upper Ten of 
England had suddenly congregated in the Park. 

“We ought to have brought Swift out instead of sending 
him off with Dora,” said Pearl, uneasily. “I see that all the 
people have two servants on the box, and Hubert is vexed if I 
do not do things properly. I fear we ought not to have come 
into the Park like this.” 

“Ts she not delicious with her naiveté and her utter depen- 
dence on the approval of her lord and master?” Sibyl asked 
confidentially of Morel. He cleared his throat, but said nothing. 
What can men say when women choose to appeal to them about 
a third person who is present at the time? His awkward silence 
mattered nothing to Sibyl; she wished for no reply. She liked 
to note the man’s sensitiveness. It pleased her to see him wince 
at the allusion to Pearl’s “master.” As long as Sibyl could play 
on the strings of a human instrument, she was satisfied. If the 
chord struck was pleasure or pain mattered little, so that it was 
by her will the responsive sound was drawn forth. 

“Tell Gates to draw up at the side; there is a capital place 
just vacated. We will look about awhile,” said Sibyl, having 
watched for the opportunity. She was immediately obeyed; the 
carriage safely steered into a good position at the end of the 
drive and near the Row. Here the riders, drawn up in irregular 
line, surveyed the general show from their saddles. 

“What a beautiful creature!” cried Pearl, watching the 
movements of the brown mare lately in Sago’s yard. “And 
what a queer little black-headed man is riding her. He is look- 
ing very hard at us. Why-—oh! Miss Moreton, I beg your 
pardon, I had not the least idea you knew the gentleman!” 

“Pray don’t apologise to me for laughing at the swarthy 
little Major,” said Miss Moreton, smiling. “I quite agree with 
you; he is grotesque in a way peculiar to negroes and monkeys. 
Ah! he is coming to speak to us. He is a friend of Lady 
Caroline’s and of your husband’s, I must introduce him to you, 
I suppose? Ho will probably graze the mare’s shoulder against 
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somebody’s wheels if he insists on showing her off so. But that 
is his affair.” 

The mare ambled and pranced, and after some little delay was 
induced to allow herself to be wedged in between the rows of 
carriages drawn up beside the path. 

Major McKenzie then greeted the ladies with the utmost 
empressement, and expressed his delight at being permitted to 
make Mrs, Carlton’s acquaintance. He immediately thanked 
her for her “very kind invitation” to dinner, of which she knew 
nothing, although she responded quite as graciously as any woman 
of the world. 

There are social instincts natural to one who is a lady in 
feeling, that serve as efficiently as years of mundane schooling. 

‘Have you heard about this mare, Miss Moreton?” asked 
Gabriel, presently. “This is Brown Beauty; Mrs. Winter 
would give her right hand to possess her.” He had noted with 
satisfaction the attention both ladies had bestowed upon his 
mount. 

“T do not think Mrs. Winter would give one of her hands or 
even a little finger,” said Sibyl; “she is far too proud of the only 
pretty thing she possesses. Still, I am glad, as she had such a 
wish, that it was defeated and—by you.” 

The last two words were whispered, but he for whose ears 
they were intended heard them with exultation. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Carlton and Morel were commenting on the 
ever-moving crowd, and not in the least interested in the conver- 
sation going on between Sibyl and her would-be lover. 

But this was an undesirable state of things. Sibyl was by 
no means willing to allow Morel to forget her presence, and soon 
wearied of the compliments jerked (thanks to the mare’s restless- 
ness) fram the lips of Gabriel, in that unpleasantly husky voice 
of his. To address Pearl and attract her-attention was the only 
way to secure Morel’s ear, so to Pearl Sibyl] turned, asking : 

“Would you like to ride this Brown Beauty? She would 
carry you splendidly. Major McKenzie has Mr. Carlton’s leave, 
and means to send her down to Fern-Lea to-morrow. I have 
half promised to ride her myself, but I would be afraid to do so 
until I know if she will carry a habit. She looks mischievous, 
don’t you think }” 

“ You surely will not try a new horse for the first time 
with a habit?” asked Claud, anxiously, 

He spoke with that sudden feeling of fear that possesses a 
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tender-hearted man, who thinks the woman he loves is about to 
incur danger. 

“T do not mind trying, if my husband says I may,” said 
Pearl; and as she spoke her face brightened with a tender 
smile, and she stretched out her hand and laid it into that of 
Carlton, who came up to the carriage at the moment. 

“Speak of an angel, eh, my Pearl?” said he, smiling too, 
and evidently pleased at this unexpected rencounter. *‘ What in 
the name of wonder brought you to London to-day, and without 
giving me a hint of your plans? And, Pearl,” this in a suddenly 
altered tone, “how is it you came into the Park without 
Swift?” 

Pearl looked appealingly at Sibyl, who immediately took 
the blame on herself, and further diverted the current of 
Carlton’s displeasure by ‘asking his permission to have Brown 
Beauty sent into his stable. This, of course, was readily 
granted; and Pearl told she should ride the mare on the 
following day. 

As soon as Carlton had appeared on the scene, Morel left 
the carriage, and took up a position by its side and that of “the 
master,” who said a friendly word of greeting and then forgot 
all about his presence. It was only as Claud wished Mrs. 
Carlton good-bye, that Sibyl once more interfered on his behalf. 

“Do ask the poor man to dinner, Mrs. Carlton,” she said ; 
“we have upset all his plans to day, and really should volunteer 
to give him a little refreshment.” 

The poor man did not hear the whispered petition, but 
Carlton did, and at once hospitably obeyed it. But Claud, 
suddenly brought from his haven of peace by the unexpected 
appearance of “the lord and master,” had withdrawn entirely 
into his shell of reserve. From this, neither the pleading voice 
of Sibyl, nor the courteous words of invitation Pearl added to 
her husband’s, had power again to draw him forth. With 
some hurried words of thanks and adieu, he walked away ; and 
Major McKenzie, watching his departure, felt that he, on 
Beauty, had quite eclipsed that artist fellow whom the ladies 
had chosen to patronise before he—the Major, rode up. He was 
the more surprised then to hear Sibyl say in an impatient 
tone : 

“Do, pray, getin, Mr. Cerlton, and Jet us hurry away from 
these noisy people.” And with only the coolest nod from his 
charmer to console him, poor Gabriel suddenly found himself 
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alone in the crowd. The carriage had driven away, and 4% 
policeman, “clearing the course” for royalty, politely suggested 
to the Major “to move on, sir, and quic 


CHAPTER XLITI. 
SIBYL HAS HER WAY. 


On the following morning, Brown Beauty arrived at Fern-Les, 
and that same afternoon Mrs. Carlton tried the mare, and found 
her fidgety, resenting the habit a little, but quite without vice, 
springy and pleasant in her paces, and after a while, “as 
tractable as a Christian,” to borrow the groom’s comment. 

“If you will ride her every day for a week, I don’t mind 
trying her at the end,” Sibyl said; and when the Major arrived 
on Thursday, repeated her intention to him. 

“You will let me be present then, surely?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“ Cela dépend |” she answered oracularly, and could not be 
induced to make any appointment. 

McKenzie arrived in good time, and then came the other 
lady, “‘a local one,” Sibyl called her, who was required to 
make the number of the guests even. But the clock had struck 
seven before Mr. Morel appeared. In alternate fits of impatience 
and morbid fear of arriving too early at Fern-Lea, he had put 
off the hour of starting so long, that when at last he entered the 
swinging gate of her house, he had been waited for. Coming 
last, with the consciousness of being late, is in itself unpleasant 
to a sensitive man, and added tenfold to Morel’s nervousness 
when he walked into Mrs. Carlton’s drawing-room. 

“How late you are,” she said reprovingly, “and you have 
lost the chance of seeing my studio or the garden! Miss 
Moreton and I expected you at five. She said she had told you 
to come at that hour.” 

Sibyl contented herself with one word of greeting: 
“ Truant !” she said, giving Morel her hand ; then turned back 
again towards McKenzie, with whom she had stood conversing 
in the deep embrasure of the bow window. She knew that her 
opportunity for a lengthened talk with the man to whom she 
had given ell her pleasantest thoughts and her undivided 
admiration, since first she met him three days ago, would soon 
come, for Morel would take her in to dinner. To secure peace 
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for herself during that coming hour was now her endeavour, and 
to that end she was instructing the obedient Gabriel. 

“T am very anxious you should make a favourable im- 
pression on Mrs. Carlton,” she whispered. ‘She is a good, 
simple, little woman, but excessively touchy. Not being quite 
secure as to her present social position, she is the more tenacious 
and exacting. She will require your undivided attention to 
keep her in a good temper. If she finds you inclined to honour 
me with any polite speeches or other civilities, this will certainly 
be your last appearance at.Fern-Lea. You will do your best to 
please our hostess for my sake, will you not?” 

“By the Lord Harry,” said he fervently, “there is litcrally 
nothing on the face of the earth I would not do for you, if you 
ask me like that. I swear to you that——” 

“Gently, my dear Major,” she interrupted, laying her hand 
lightly on his arm; “don’t swear; it is—not good form. Do 
what I bid you, but pray don’t protest so much.” 

“Sibyl,” he whispered, in a sullen access of courage and 
passion, “when will you hearme? When will you give me the 
chance of telling you how I long to live at your command, how 
I wish for i 

“Dinner,” announced the butler, solemnly. And the poor 
Major had to hurry off to conduct his hostess into the dining- 
room. The revulsion of fecling was terrible, and Gabriel found 
great difficulty in regaining even apparent composure. Never 
before had Sibyl given him so much encouragement by her tone 
and manner. It was hard, almost unendurable, that, when 
courage and the opportunity had come to him at the same 
moment, his attempt to declare himself had been so cruelly 
thwarted. ; 

Sibyl, thoroughly satisfied with the result of her mancuvring, 
now gave herself up to the bent of her own inclination, fecling 
that she could do so without detriment to any future plans. She 
knew that for the time being she could devote herself to enter- 
taining Claud, without incutring furious glances and sngry 
interruptions from jealous Gabriel; nor had she forgotten 
Carlton in her calculations. It would be well to take this 
opportunity of making him feel that she could find quite as much 
entertainment in the conversation of other men as he had 
hitherto alone thought himself able to give her. To-day she 
absolutely ignored his presence, giving her entire attention to 
Morel, for whom she kept her words and amiles. Looks she 
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never openly bestowed on any, even the most favoured of her 
friends. 

Claud, for many reasons very ill at ease when first he found 
himself under Carlton’s roof, thawed after awhile, led on by 
every encouragement Sibyl so well knew how te give him; and 
when he had got over his nervousness, talked pleasantly on 
whatever subject she chose to suggest. Her social tact and 
talent were great, and she could readily adapt herself to the 
bent of the mind of another, more especially if it was her real 
wish to please the man on whom she was bestowing time and 
attention. With Morel a totally different line must be taken 
from that which suited Carlton. Social topics, on-dits, and 
dubious scandal were entirely eschewed to-day. A fair field was 
opened by an opportune remark on “ India,” a topic evidently 
interesting to Claud’s inquiring mind, and on which Sibyl was 
well able to give him much information. She had lived among 
the natives, and had also much experiences of the genus Anglo- 
Indian, having followed her father, an army-surgeon, through ° 
many vicissitudes and several regiments. 

Mr. Carlton, though at home, was by no means so well en- 
tertained as his guest Morel. The “local” lady, who sat by her 
host’s side, had a hobby, which not only engrossed her entirely, 
but from which she never got away if once she had managed to 
direct the conversation in its wake. Poultry generally, the 
proper food for hens, and the economy of a certain system of 
rearing chickens formed the staple of her incessant remarks and 
questions, with which Carlton found himself overwhelmed on 
this occasion. If he could have sat in unresponsive silence, 
allowing his thoughts to wander with the ceaseless flow of talk 
with which the lady on his left entertained Morel, his task 
would not have been so hard; but the hobby was ridden by a 
peremptory spinster, who declined to be ignored, and would not 
be satisfied with any divided attention. 

McKenzie, as we know, had received his instructions from 
his charmer, and really exerted himself to obey them to the 
letter. His task was not an easy one, for he was not a man 
likely, under any circumstances, to find favour in the opinion of 
a sweet, single-hearted, unworldly woman like Pearl. His every 
word and movement jarred upon her; and the more he strove to 
please her the more she wondered how it was possible for 
Hubert, his mother, or Miss Moreton to tolerate so obnoxious 
and vulgar a person—nay more, to call him “friend.” Gabriel 
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racked his brains for subjects likely to amuse his gentle little 
hostess, and she listened to him with the greatest politeness. 
That was the extent of her social power. To respond, or feign 
any interest in the subjects selected by the Major for her enter- 
tainment was impossible to Mrs. Carlton, despite her wish to 
fulfil the novel duties of hostess successfully. Apart from the 
unattractiveness of McKenzie and his stories, Pearl was pre- 
occupied by other anxieties—some of a very humble nature, 
regarding the viands and the waiting, and others as to her 
husband’s comfort. She speedily perceived and fretted over the 
weary look upon his face, a face she always watched with 
loving solicitude, and the slightest change on which she instantly 
noticed, as now that its gloom was apparent. 

Perhaps the only two persons really at their ease in that cosey 
dining-room were Sibyl and the “ local” lady, as their placidity 
was utterly unruffled by any thought as to the comfort or well- 
.being of the others present. 

The night was soft and balmy. A south wind, “ blowing 
fluffy feathers,” as Dora said, met the faces of the three ladies, 
who walked out through the open French windows, and along 
the garden-paths. Presently the gentlemen, lit up by glowworm 
sparks and heralded by fragrant clouds of tobacco-smoke, joined 
these fair wanderers. Sibyl, who had expected, was the first to 
perceive them, and by an adroit flank movement met Morel, and 
walked away with him along a narrow path, leaving the other 
four to promenade the broad gravel sweep “in line.” Dora had 
been as prompt as Sibyl in taking possession of “dear Mr Morel,” 
and to his hand the child now clung, with a renewal of the affec- 
tion she had always shown to the genial artist in the old Hamburg 
days. The path chosen by Sibyl being narrow for three, Claud 
seated the little girl on his arm, who voluntarily kissed his 
temples and his soft waving hair. 

“My little darling!” he whispered. 

Sibyl heard, and clenched her long white fingers. She had 
never encouraged the signs of affection Dora had bestowed on 
her; but from this evening, and for some time to come, she 
repulsed the timid little maiden on every possible occasion. 

After walking some few yards in silence: 

“T think Mrs. Carlton called you, Dora,” said Sibyl; on 
which the child at once ran back towards the house, Pearl had 
not called Dora, but she clasped the little hand gladly and held 
it fast, grateful for silent sympathy among her uncongenial com- 
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anions ; for poor Pearl had been left to wander to and fro with 
be guests, while Carlton, muttering some excuse, had gone away 
to avoid the Major and—more chickens. 

Having got rid of Dora, and with her of the feeling of irri- 
tation the child’s presence had caused, Sibyl in her gentlest tone 
addressed Morel. 

“I purposely led you away from the others,” she said, 
“because I wish to plead with you on dear Mrs. Carlton’s 
behalf. She is so talented, so persevering, and yet so modest, 
that I fear you hardly understand her. You can do her inesti- 
mable service by coming here frequently, and helping her in a 
thousand little straits and difficulties that none can understand 
so well as yourself. She fears to trouble you or interrupt your 
more important work. I, loving her—as who could help who 
really knows her sweet nature?—do not fear I am asking too 
much of you in begging you to come and see her, to advise and 
help her. Her marriage—I know I can trust you—is the great 
mistake of her life. You will understand me; others not doing 
so might attempt to silence or reprove me. You will feel for 
and with me, as her intimate friend. Her husband is amiable, 
pleasant, comme il faut, but absolutely unable to appreciate or, 
indeed, to understand her. As yet she has not dreamt of this 
inability on his part. To her he is still the one great and good 
man on this earth. Long may the delusion last! I foster it in 
every way because that is for her happiness. You can do your 
share towards adding to it also, by keeping her mind occupied 
with the work she is fond of. Dear Mr. Morel, I have spoken 
frankly ; it is for Pearl’s sake, the sake of the dear, simple, trusting 
child-woman, whom we surely would doth save from pain, trouble, 
or harm. Am I presuming dn your good-nature, or will you give 
me your help?” 

Before these two so differently interested friends of Mrs. 
Carlton’s rejoined her, Sibyl had obtained the definite promise 
she had determined to get from Claud. He had pledged himself 
to come to Fern-Lea on Saturday, between two and three, to see 
the studio, and volunteer to give Mrs. Carlton regular leasons, if 
she would permit him to do so. 

“T shall tell no one about our little plan. Your visit must 
be unexpected, of course,” said Miss Moreton. “ Whatever 
occurs, be sure your journey down will not bein vain. J shall 
certainly be at home to receive you.” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
SOLD. 


*‘T wave called upon you, dear Mrs. Moreton,” said Lady 
Carlton, in her most affable manner, “in the first place to bid you 
good-bye before leaving Hastings, and also to tell you how 
thoroughly satisfied I am with the accounts I have just received 
of your daughter’s beneficial influence on Mrs. Hubert Carlton.” 

‘‘T am indeed charmed to see you, under any circumstances,” 
replied Mrs. Moreton, evidently gratified by the unexpected 
honour of this visit, though fully aware that its real purport had 
by no means been revealed to her as yet. ‘Are you leaving 
Hastings for any time, Lady Caroline?” 

‘Yes, I am actually going to London for the rest of the 
season. ‘The fact is, poor Lady Basilisk, who, as we know, is 
no longer as young as she once was, has begged me to join her 
in town, and to share the responsibilities her position involves. 
She has just settled herself nowin Park Lane. Together we can 
fulfil the duties society imposes upon us, and even receive chez 
nous without too much fatigue to either of us.” 

“TI suppose you will now allow Mrs. Hubert to call upon 

ou?” 
ne Yes; that must be. Divided families are not comme il 
faut. It is always consided bourgeois to give the world occasion 
to discuss one’s private affairs, You have elected to become my 
son’s confidante, and already know more of his wife than I do, or 
am ever likely to learn. Therefore I speak to you on this painful 
subject without hesitation.” 

“I consider myself flattered by your confidence, Lady 
Caroline ; and if my daughter or I can in any way be of service 
to you-—” 

- By-the-bye,” interrupted her Ladyship, “when, is this 
marriage of your daughter's to be settled? Gabriel McKenzie is 
in every sense eligible, and I would advise you to caution Miss 
Sibyl not to play fast and loose any longer with so brilliant a 
parti. He will inherif an enormous fortune one of these days, 
and has already the command of more money than any other 
young man of my acquaintance.” - 

“T think you said you had just heard from Major MeKenzie, 
Lady Caroline?” said the widow. ‘Will you forgive my 
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apparent indiscretion in asking you if it was he who commented 
on my Sibyl’s influence on your daughter-in-law?” Lady 
Caroline winced as she always did when that unwelcome tie was 
alluded to. Mrs. Moreton paused for a moment before she added, 
deprecatingly : “You can hardly wonder at my being very anxious 
as to the opinions others form of my child, deeply concerned as 
I am for her lasting happiness.” 

“Tf you expect to secure that by marrying her to Gabriel, 
you and she have at present every reason to be satisfied. Only, 
as I said before, bid your daughter accept him, and soon. He 
has been kept at a distance too long already ; he has written to 
me to complain about it, and to ask for my advice.” 

“Which you have given him?” Mrs. Moreton’s dark eyes 
looked searchingly into her visitor's face as she asked this question. 

‘¢ Which I shall give him, and in emphatic terms, now that 
I have cautioned you,” answered Lady Caroline decisively. 

“ And may I inquire i 

“What it will be?” said her ladyship promptly. ‘Most 
certainly. You shall be explicitly answered, too. lf Gabriel 
cannot obtain a direct reply to a straightforward proposal, I 
shall advise him to give up Miss Sibyl and all intentions re- 
garding her. He is infatuated at present; but he is not the 
sort of man to bear being openly trified with, if once made aware 
that such is the fact. Lady Basilisk’s niece, or Mrs. Winter's 
sisters, the daughters of that Colonel Marsden whom you met at 
my house, are all more eligible from a social point of view, than 
Miss Moreton. You will excuse my frankness, I hope? The girls, 
I know, though young and pretty, are quite old enough to appre- 
ciate the advantages of being allied to Major McKenzie.” 

“I thought Colonel Marsden’s girls were still in the school- 
room ?” suggested Mrs. Moreton. 

‘So much the better for Gabriel. Finding himself ill-used 
by a woman of the world like your daughter, an inexperienced 
schoolgirl will have the attraction of novelty for him. Such an 
one would be able to console him for Miss Sibyl’s cruelty.” 

“ But she has not been cruel,” said the mother anxiously. 

“As yet, no. By-the-bye, Mrs. Moreton, I think you have 
some desire to receive the Marsden girls as pupils, have you not! 
The Colonel asked my advice on the subject the other day.” 

The last statement the widow felt sure was not accurate; she 
hed gp far drilled Colonel Marsden to trust in her that she firmly 
believed he would prefer her opinion and advice to whatever 
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Lady Caroline might have to say. Still, he had evidently been 
talking, and that Mrs. Moreton disapproved of, as he should be 
very distinctly informed when next he came to her for one of 
their now customary confidential chats. Meanwhile, by no 
faintest indication should Lady Caroline perceive that her word 
or influence were doubted. 

With a bland smile, and in a half pleading voice, the widow 
resumed the thread of conversation that had dropped into silence 
for 2 moment. 

“TI certainly had great hopes,” she said, “of being able to 
benefit the Misses Marsden by so preparing them for their 
onerous duties in society; but I am perfectly aware, Lady 
Caroline, that if you disapprove——~’ and to prove her inability 
to cope with her visitor, Mrs. Moreton held up her hands depre- 
catingly. 

Smiling and mollified, her ladyship answered : 

“T know I have great influence on all my friends, and am 
not surprised a woman of your sense should have discovered the 
fact. Now, Mrs. Moreton, let us thoroughly understand one 
another. If you can induce your daughter to accept my protégé, 
I will undertake to get the Colonel’s girls for you. Do you 
accept my offer? It is made in confidence, and in perfect good 
faith, of course.” 

‘* Indeed, no effort on my part shall be wanting to further 
Sibyl’s acceptance of the Major’s suit. That I solemnly promise 
you Lady Caroline.” So said Mrs. Moreton. 





The immediate result of this interview was a telegram from 
Lady Caroline to Major McKenzie, which ran thus : 

“Wish to see you on business of utmost importance to your- 
self and S. M. Come down to-morrow without fail.” 

Gabriel came “on the wings of love,” as he playfully 
suggested to Lady Caroline. 

Luncheon over and the servants dismissed, the avowed 
subject of the interview was at once mooted by her ladyship. 
After listening to Gabriel’s account of Sibyl’s unusual encourage- 
ment to him on the occasion of the dinner at Fern-Lea, Lady 
Caroline spoke : 

‘‘ There is an almost insuperable obstacle to the girl’s giving 
her congent,” said she mysteriously. “That is why you have 
not even been allowed to propose hitherto.” 
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“But I have just told you, on Thursday before dinner, I 
almost——” 

“ Yes, yes; you almost proposed, and you would have been 
quite refused, believe me. I am working in your interest, 
Gabriel, and I have taken the trouble thoroughly to acquaint 
myself with the facts as they stand. J was with Mrs. Moreton 
an hour yesterday, entirely on your account, and there is an 
obstacle——” 

“So you said before, Lady C.,” interrupted McKenzie. “Now, 
by the Lord Harry, I have never yet found the obstacle money 
can’t remove. Is this a matter of fifty pounds or so?” 

‘Tt is a matter of five hundred pounds,” said Lady Caroline ; 
but she avoided meeting his keenly inquisitive glance. 

‘“‘ Five hundred pounds to be paid to you?” cried he. 

“To me, in trust for another, in whose hand all power lies.” 

“Oh!” was all the Major replied; but presently gave further 
vent to his feelings by a prolonged whistle. 

‘“‘T have a great mind to ask the girl herself, without bribing 
anybody,” was the result of some reflection on his part. 

‘“‘ By all means try to win her; but do not speak to me of 
bribery. You utterly misunderstand the position of affairs; and 
you may take my word for it that, unless properly secured in the 
way I have mentioned to you, your suit will fail.” 

‘That may be. Still, I shall then know what I am about. 
In the other case, suppose I hand the five hundred pounds over 
to you, who gives me any guarantee that I shall really receive my 
money’s worth ?” 

Lady Caroline toyed somewhat nervously with the chatelaine 
that hung at her side, and with her eyes fixed on the golden 
baubles, replied : 

“Give me the money, Gabriel, and I think I can promise-——” 

‘You think you can!” cried he, jumping up, and beginning 
to pace the room with hurried steps. “No, no, Lady C.; that 
is asking a little too much. Five hundred is a pretty good sum 
to risk on a third person’s opinion. Why, have you realised that 
a tidy little lot of money like that would nearly cover your town 
expenses if you are going in fora joint establishment with old 
Basilisk 4” 

Lady Caroline winced, as though from a threatened blow. 

“My only wish was to befriend you, Gabriel,” she said, 
impressively. “Of that you must be thoroughly aware. 
desired to do my utmost to bring about the fulfilment of your 
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wishes.” Without my imbervention, and the money Mrs. 
Moreten is in immediate need of———” she stopped suddenly, 
looked at him, saw that the name had been noted, and in a 
changed tone continued hurriedly, “alas, now I have betrayed 
her, poorlady! ThatI certainly had neither desire nor authority 
todo. Let this interview end, Gabriel ; I feel you have cruelly 
misjudged me. I believed you were bent on this marriage, and 
wished to assist you. Now I fear you will consider that I 
have brought you from town on false pretences. J thought I 
saw my way to securing your happiness ; your views apparently 
are changed. I do not think this interview need be prolonged.” 
She rose, and extending her hand in her stateliest manner, 
added, ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

“Oh, come now, Lady Caroline, don’t be huffy. I didn’t 
mean to vex you, really. It was all rather sudden, and I must 
think it over by myself. You'll grant a fellow breathing time, 
won't you? May I come back in an hour and tell you my 
decision ?” 

Her face brightened a little as she replied : 

“Of course, my dear Gabriel. You must be quite aware 
that my door can never be closed to your father’s son.” 

But no sooner had the gentleman so described left the house 
than Lady Caroline’s face fell, and her heart, not much given 
to emotional palpitations, seemed to beat with a deafening 
sound, causing her pulses also to throb wildly. 

Did he suspect her? Was he going to ask Mrs. Moreton 
the truth of this want of money? Did he doubt her honesty? 
Would that be possible? were the thoughts in her mind as she 
hastily summoned her maid, and bid her follow Major McKenzie. 

“Do not trouble him'with questions,” she said, “or he will 
return himself. I only wish to know at what hotel he is stay- 
ing, and quite forgot to inquire.” 

The maid went and reflected on her way : 

“She can’t be jealous, sure-ly, and of such a nigger-looking 
chap as that. There’s some other game on, and money is in it 
somehow!” such was the conclusion Miss Smythe came to. 
But when she returned with her report, and saw the blank 
change that came into her mistress’s pale face as she listened to 
the news, Smythe’s opinion veered round to her first suspicion 
again, and she concluded her ladyship was actually in love,,... 

“T watched the Major from just beyond the library, milady,” 
said Smythe confidentially. “TI never lost sight of him ti] he 
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entered the door of Glenville House. He stayed there best 
part of an hour. He never went near no hotel; but when he 
came out he just hurried to the station, and I saw him take his 
place in the London express.” So, with an unctuous voice, 
stated the abigail; and Lady Caroline, her hand on her failing 
heart, said: ‘ Thank you, Smythe, that will do; you may go.” 
On which Smythe withdrew, with the conviction that “ there’s 
no fool like an old fool.” 

Later in the day, Jane the demure brought a note for Lady 
Caroline from Mrs. Moreton. 

“T am to wait for an answer, if you please,” said Jane, 
smiling and blushing, as he of the plush and powder compli- 
mented her on her “ purty looks.” 

The note, carefully sealed, was eagerly opened by her 
ladyship. 

“You can come back for the reply presently,” she said, 
anxious to avoid the man’s possible scrutiny as she read. The 
writing was disguised, and ran as follows : 

“The offer of five hundred pounds, kindly arranged by you, 
was fortunately at once appreciated, and acted upon by me with 
due discretion. So no one is compromised; but you ran a 
great risk, Fortunately for you, I am not easily at a loss, I 
now hold a conditional I O U for the amount, and quite expect 
payment will be due within a week. Appreciating the value of 
your ‘happy thought’ in starting this matter, I now offer you 
half the sum named, on condition that Colonel M. agrees to 
send his daughters to the place named yesterday. If you say 
No reply, I shall understand that ‘silence gives consent.’ In 
this matter you will find it to your advantage to play into my 
hands, as I certainly hold the trump card, which for the sake of 
euphony, we will call Queen Sibyl.” 

When the servant returned for the answer, no letter had 
been written. Lady Caroline was standing by the window. 
She bent her head over the ferns growing there, as she answered 
the man in a surprised tone : 

* Reply! Oh, I remember now! Tell the messenger there 
is no reply.” 

‘‘ Her ladyship had evidently forgotten all about your letter, 
miss,” said Jeames to Jane. “She was busying herself with pluck- 
ing dead leaves off of her plants what’s a-growing in her windows.” 

“Lor, ’ow I would give anythink almost to see her lady- 
ship’s own rooms |” said Jane. 
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“Tf you're out next Sunday, you shall ’ave a peep, miss,” 
said Jeames kindly. ‘You try and look in at church time. 
We're going up to town middle of next week, and a good job too. 
This is a slow place for anyone as is used to Lunnon life.” 

Lor, wouldn’t I like to be goin’ to Lunnon too!” said Jane 
enviously, and waited for Jeames’s reply, when a double knock 
fell upon their startled ears as they stood in the hall close 
together. Jane immediately sat down again upon the wooden 
bench ; but the moment Colonel Marsden had been admitted, 
she slipped out of the still open door, and returned to Glenville 
House and her duties there, filled with new and ambitious hopes. 

Into Lady Caroline’s mind care had crept blackly. The 
horrible feeling of being found out to a woman of her haughty 
temperament was the deepest degradation. To lie and plot and 
scheme for the sake of some hundred pounds was neither low 
nor vile; but to be caught in the very act was terribly bitter, 
and filled her with shame and remorse. Mrs. Moreton assured 
her in that guarded letter that she had not exposed Lady 
Caroline’s duplicity to Gabriel; but who could trust Mrs, 
Moreton? And if the Major did not know of her deceit, yet he 
had certainly suspected her, and had gone to Glenville House to 
try her case, and then left it in the care and at the mercy of that 
plebeian adventuress, the mother of such a girl as Sibyl, whom 
Lady Caroline had, nevertheless, been quite ready to sell at her 
own price, 





CHAPTER XLV. 
BLANDISHMENTS. 


On the Saturday following the little dinner-party at Fern-Lea, 
that had turned out so satisfactory to Sibyl, there was some 
discussion over the breakfast-table as to the manner in which the 
afternoon should be spent. Friday had been wet and gloomy, 
and the smiling sunshine next morning looked the more inviting. 
Hubert was decidedly in favour of some joint enterprise. _ 

“Tt is absurd for you to send me off on a riding expedition, 
Miss Moreton,” said he, “ while you, our guest, are left alone at 
home. Why should we not all go up to town, drive in the 
Park, dine at Blanchard’s, and go to the theatre?” 

“What a tempting programme,” cried Pearl. 

“Very,” Sibyl admitted; “and I am really sorry to desire to 
postpone it, more especially as I am bound to admit that my 
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wish in this matter is 8 purely selfish one. To tell you the truth, 
Mr. Carlton, I am getting impatient to ride Brown Beauty 
myself; and if your kind wife will not mind giving her a tiring 
gallop to-day, and an hour's preparatory canter on Monday 
morning, I promise to venture to make my first attempt that 
afternoon.” 

Carlton would still have preferred to have his own way and 
Miss Moreton’s company, but she, having the stronger will, 
carried her point. She was particularly amiable all the morning ; 
went into the stables with her host, arranged the freshly-cut 
flowers in the drawing-room and for the dining-table, and even 
walked into “the town” with Carlton to purchase fruits for 
dessert. 

“You have been very assiduous about the old logs this 
week, Mr. Carlton,” she said, while they were out together. 
“‘ This is the first day you have honoured us with your company.” 

‘And now you are bent on sending me away!” he ex- 
claimed reproachfully. 

But she was not to be so easily turned from a point she 
intended to discuss. 

‘How is it you have gone to town so often ?” she continued. 
“ T am interested in your affairs, and want to know.” 

“ Things are not going well down there,” he admitted, while 
a gloomy frown gathered upon his brow. 

‘‘ What, in the yard of wrecks?” she asked. 

‘‘The chances are I shall be wrecked myself some day, if my 
luck leaves me like this.” 

“‘ On the contrary, things are taking a favourable turn just 
now, if only you would see them in the right light. That 
business of yours is behind the age, and unworthy of you, your 
talents, and your social position. Turn it over to some old 
fogey, who will be pleased to sit at a desk or count over tho 
rusty nails. For yourself, realise, sell out, and invest your 
fortune in a stud, or at least in two or three promising thorough- 
breds. I do not quite know all the correct technical parapher- 
nalia of sporting terms, so my advice, perhaps sounds feminine— 
ergo silly—to your strong male understanding ; still there is 
truth, or rather common-sense, to be found below my superficial 
chatter.” 

“ Perhaps you have very little idea how deep an impression 
your words have already made upon me,” said he. “I have 
thought of little else since last we spoke together ; and if only 
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I saw my way, I would cut all the old logs, as you call them, 
and divert myself in endeavouring to make a fortune among 
more congenial surroundings.” 

“Spoken like a trump!” said she. “And when I am 
married, which I intend to be before long, and have a settled 
income of my own, I mean to go shares with you in your horses 
and your bets; and, with my help and luck to back you, you 
are bound to win for us both.” 

““What a wonderful woman you are!” he cried. ‘“ What 
pluck and spirit you have under that quiet reserve of yours, 
Sibyl!” 

‘ Sibyl!” she repeated, surprised. 

“Yes; Sibyl! How can I call you Miss Anybody, knowing 
you, appreciating you as I do?” 

She did not choose to notice by any change of her manner 
the sudden warmth of his tone, so said: 

“Has Mrs. Carlton noticed your gloomy looks this week ? 
She must have guessed matters were going wrong with you.” 

“Yes, poor little woman! She is fretting about me; she 
is really too anxious always where I am concerned.” 

“You do not worry her about your difficulties, I hope? It 
is so unwise to distress a woman about matters out of her 
province.” 

“* And yet you-——” 

“Oh, Mr. Carlton, do not mistake me! I am not in the 
least. distressed about you. Also, bear in mind, I am much 
older and have far more experience of the world and— business 
than your wife is ever likely to acquire. Tant mieux pour elle!” 

“Why do you say that? Would it not be better for her 
and for me that we should understand and help one another in 
the bearing of such troubles as life always seems full of 1” 

“Now you are getting out of my province, Mr. Carlton. 
Of psychological laws I know nothing, and can offer no opinion. 
Accept this good advice instead, my friend: leave your wife in 
blissful ignorance, and so spare yourself endless questions, mis- 
givings, surmises, entreatics, and the rest of the battery anxious 
and loving women bring to bear to torment their lovers and 
themselves with.” 

When the horses were brought round, Sibyl stood on the 
steps, patted Belshazzar’s neck approvingly, admired Beauty’s 
colour and bearing, and then walked down to the gate and 
watched husband and wife depart. The sun shone fall upon 
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the burnished glory of her hair, she shaded her eyes with her 
hand, and from under it looked away along the lane that led 
towards the park. Presently she drew out her watch, and with 
a sigh of relief glanced towards the other side of the road. 

‘Only just in time, thank Heaven! But they are out of 
sight!” With this piously grateful exclamation, Sibyl suddenly 
bent her steps towards the house, and walked slowly on, lost in 
thought. So completely lost indeed, that she did not hear the 
gate swing to and fro, nor did she notice approaching footsteps 
until they paused at her side. 

‘Oh! Mr. Morel, how you startled me !” she cried. 

*T am fortunate in finding you out here,” said he. 
‘‘ Pardon my unceremonious arrival. I have walked all the way 
from town.” 

He really felt relieved at the moment to find Sibyl alone. 
Her presence did not affect or discompose him, indeed she had 
already taught him to feel quite at his ease when by her 
side. 

“You must be very tired. Come in at once and rest,” she 
said, with just enough of solicitude in her voice to prove her 
genuine anxiety on his behalf. ‘“ Did not the walk seem very 
long—to you alone ?” 

‘No, indeed. I found a most interesting companion in 
Father Thames. I walked by the river’s side all the way, and 
for the first time realised the beauties it boasts of, even in the 
immediate vicinity of London.” 

ae had reached the steps by this time; Sibyl paused and 
881d : 
“I fear you will be sadly disappointed to hear that Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlton have ridden out together! I told you I should 
not say you were coming. Short of that, I used every effort to 
detain them, but they were bent on a ride, and—probably—on 
exchanging those mutual cooing confidences incidental to the 
Spring of married life. Who can blame them? Although only 
@ temporary guest, I constantly feel myself de trop here. They 
both long for—one only 

Friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet! 


Do you not agree with my version of the quotation, Mr. Morel ?” 
*‘ Admirable !” said he, scarce knowing what he did say, 80 
much discord had her insinuations brought into his mind, which 
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had been harmoniously attuned by nature’s beauties and pleasur- 
able exercise, when first he entered that garden. 

‘“‘ Shall we take another turn?” she suggested, as he moved 
away from the house. 

“Certainly, if you please,” he answered. She glanced 
surreptitiously up into his face. All the pleasantness had died 
out of it. She saw how thoroughly he was in her power at 
present, and how ably she could play on the sensitive chords of 
his nature. She would try him still a little further, and then 
gradually bring his thoughts back into happier grooves. 

“To resume that question of the ‘solitude @ deux, none 
can feel the potency of the spell more acutely than you do, who 
have conveyed it all in your picture of the loves of Romeo and 
Juliet. Only a glimpse of that carries one back to Paradise— 
before Eve ate of the forbidden fruit that is.” She paused, but 
as he made no remark she continued : 

“Has it ever struck you that Eve partook of that apple 
simply because she was utterly bored by the same tameness of 
her surroundings? Languishing with a feeling of intense 
ennui, she must have been delighted at the first appearance of a 
talking stranger on the scene. He, of course, suggested so many 
unsuspected possibilities to her untaught and thoroughly feminine 
mind. Can you imagine any inquisitive woman, to this day, 
refusing so politely worded a temptation ?” 

“Your views are novel to me, but no doubt deserving of con- 
sideration,” said +he, with a faint attempt at a smile. “ Will you 
allow me to reflect before I reply?” They had reached the gate 
now. “I will bid you good-bye,” he said, offering her his hand. 
‘Pray remember me respectfully to Mra, Carlton.” 

“And do you really think that you will be allowed to run 
away like this?” she said, smiling. ‘“ Why, what do you 
oe a my hospitable little hostess would say to me on her 
return?” 

“Nothing that you could not readily answer,” he said. 

“But Iam responsible for you in this instance, and shall 
keep you as my—must I say unwilling ?—prisoner. Come into 
the house with me now, please. We will go into ‘the studio’ 
together, and I shall set you to work on Mrs. Pearl's latest 
attempt. I want to hear your opinion. She has sketched my 
profile as ‘ Night,’ with closed eyes. No, Mr. Morel, you must 
not attempt to escape. Iam quite determined you shall stay. 
Come with me, at once.” 
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She led the way, and he unwillingly followed her. It had 
been her wish to show Pearl’s sanctum to Morel in its mistress’s 
absence. Sibyl did not choose that this prettiest and most 
artistic spot in the whole house should be indelibly associated 
with Pearl in Claud’s mind. She had resolved that he should 
first see his “‘ Romeo” in her presence; and, also, that his hand 
should touch up that profile which would compel him to look 
at, and concentrate his vision, if not his thoughts, on her. 
Indeed, it was with this view she had begged Mrs, Carlton, as a 
special favour, to commence the sketch on the previous day, sug- 
gesting, at the same time, that she would prefer to sit with her 
eyes closed—as “ Night.” 

As she entered the sanctum, Dora, who was plaiting coloured 
papers into some fanciful patterns, started up, prepared to slip 
out of the room. The child had instinctively shrunk from Sibyl, 
since the latter had repulsed her. But Claud, catching sight of 
the frightened little maiden, at once went towards her, and 
lifting her tenderly in his arms, kissed the pale face repeatedly, 
and called her by all the endearing names that came into his 
mind. 

“Is this where you work, darling?” he asked; “and have 
you learnt to play too?” 

“ This is my Pearl’s room, and she paints here, and we have 
often—often talked of you, and wished you were with us. And 
Pearl teaches me everything; and I have learnt a little tune, 
some day I will play it to you, when—when—we are alone.” 

“Why not now ?” 

‘Please don’t ask me; she doesn’t like it; she is waiting to 
show you her picture,” whispered the child, indicating Sibyl by 
a glance. 

‘Dora, ring the bell in my room, and tell Frida to mend my 
jacket. You can remain there with her.” 

Frida was the Hamburg maiden, brought over especially to 
attend on Dora. The child was still on Morel’s arm. 

‘I must go; she always sends me away now. Good-bye,” 
she whispered regretfully, gave him a kiss, and left the room. 

‘Here is the sketch, and this is my position,” said Sibyl. 
She placed the drawing in his hand, and went away to the 
cushioned chair, seating herself, and arranging the folds of her 
dress with deliberation. Finally, she laid her head back, He 
was silent so long, that, though sure he was noting her chiselled 
profile, she could not resist opening her eyes, and glancing across 
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at him. He had moved a step farther away, and had turned 
his back upon her. The sketch lay in a listless hand, for his 
attention was riveted on a small, delicately tinted photograph 
that stood on the corer of the mantel. He had utterly forgotten 
Sibyl and all her living attractions, and was absorbed in contem- 
plating a paper reflex of the face of—Pearl. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
OARLTON’S NEW LEAF. 


Mr. Carton had talked much, and made elaborate plans for the 
coming race-week. He was, of course, going to the Derby with 
a party made up by “the men at the club.” Miss Moreton 
made an effort to upset this arrangement, and to induce Carlton 
to take her, and, as a necessary consequence, his wife. But 
finding her hints were not encouraged—indeed, scarcely ac- 
knowledged, Sibyl gracefully yielded to circumstances, 

“‘T suppose you mean to introduce your wife to this novel 
form of dissipation on the Oaks Day,” she suggested, having 
retreated from her first attempt. And for the Oaks Day suitable 
preparations were made. But when the fillies’ Friday dawned, 
there came with it such a downpour of rain that the ladies had 
to abandon all thought of out-door amusement. The sky was 
expected “to lift” about ten; but the sky kept its lowering 
threatening appearance, and sent down unceasing torrents, that 
flooded the roads, made lakes of the pools, and streamed along 
the gutters in cataracts. 

“I suppose we must yield to this superior force! What can 
we women do when the elements oppose us?” said Pearl, look- 
ing wistfully out of the window. 

“Cave in!” muttered Sibyl, crossly. 

“Smile, and make the best of it,” answered her hostess ; 
‘and hope for sunshine next time.” 

“Tt is truly disgusting,” remarked Carlton, coming to bid 
the ladies good-bye. He was incased in waterproof, and quite 
ready to make the best of circumstances even to the leaving his 
ladies at home. He was in excellent spirits himself, which no 
rain was likely to damp. He felt prepared to go, see, and 
conquer. It is to men in such moods that fortune often comes 
smilingly. On the Derby Day Carlton had done very little m 
the way of betting, but moved by some happy thought—he 
called it inspiration—he backed an “outsider” for one of the 
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principal races on the Friday. The mare, a strongly-built bay, 
looked every inch a four-year-old. She was possessed of extra- 
ordinary staying power, and, thanks to the rain and consequent 
heaviness of the ground, after a time got the lead, and kept it 
steadily. The favourite’s turn of speed could not avail her over 
soil that required special strength and endurance. 

Carlton returned to Fern-Lea wonderfully elated. He had 
won £950. 

‘‘ And I have news for you that will please you better than 
my good luck,” he said to Sibyl, whom he met on the stairs. 

“What can that be? Nothing about McKenzie, I hope?” 

“No; bother McKenzie! You are always harping on that 
black discordant string. You shall hear my news by-and-by— 
when we are alone.” 

“ When we are alone/” Pearl, coming from her room at 
that moment, heard those words. They were said in a low tone, 
and yet so impressively. Her first impulse was to ask : ‘‘ What 
is to happen ‘when we are alone’?” But a strange hesitation 
overcame her; she felt that she was not included in that “ we.” 

The rain that had continued throughout the day abated at 
dusk; and since then a fresh breeze had sprung up, that scattered 
the heavy black clouds and sent them adrift. The moon, pallid 
and somewhat one-sided in appearance, glanced down ruefully on 
the moist earth and shining leaves, and also on pale Sibyl, as she 
stood hesitating at the open window of the drawing-room. She 
had enveloped herself in black clouds too, of soft becoming lace. 

‘Do come out,” pleaded Carlton, standing on the terrace ; 
“walk with me while I finish my cigar. You know I have much 
to tell you. It is beautiful now, and the ground is drying 
rapidly.” 

Pearl, approaching the window, heard the last words. 

‘Do you want us to come out Hugh?” she asked; and 
stepping from the window, put her hand upon her husband’s 
arm. 


“ Be charitable, Pearl ; play to us: it is delightful to walk 
about out here and listen to the music.” 

His wife withdrew her hand, and silently went back into the 
room. The lights had not been brought in, so even little Dora 
could not see the passing look of pain that compressed Pear!’s 
lips. She went to the piano and played, as she had been bid ; 
but it was a very mechanical performance, for her thoughte were 
out in the moonlit garden, whence the sound of footsteps, a light. 
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laugh, or a chance word now and again, came to her eagerly 
listening ears. 

At last her hands left their uncongenial task, and, falling 
into her lap, lay there closely clasped, with the unconscious 
movement of one subduing pain. Dora had crept to Pearl’s side 
long before, and resting her head against the knee of “her 
darling,” had, child-like, fallen fast asleep. 

Meanwhile, Carlton eagerly told his news to Sibyl, who was 
so thoroughly able to “ understand, appreciate, and advise him,” 
To this conclusion Hubert had already come, in his own mind. 

‘‘T have commenced my new career to-day, thinking of you 
and your wise words all the time,” he said; ‘1 took a fancy to 
the bay filly, and liked her looks, long before the race. I knew 
her trainer, and he introduced me to the owner. No one thought 
her likely to win. She was put in, being stable-companion to a 
sprightly young beauty, and ran alongside her for the first spurt. 
Pleased with the bay’s looks, and satisfied as to her pedigree and 
soundness, I made a bid for her, and bought her at a reasonable 
figure. After the race, I could have got triple the sum back. 
But she is mine, and the commencement of our career is 
certainly promising. She is only known as a bay filly at 
present, but I mean to call her Sibylla; and if you will stand 
godmother she is bound to answer—nay, more, to surpass—my 
expectations.” 


When the lamps were brought into the drawing-room, Pearl 
started up. Dora, suddenly aroused, sat on the ground rubbing 
her eyes, which presently looked with wonder at Sibyl, who, 
entering the room from the garden with swift steps, went 
straight to her hostess with most unusual eagerness in her words 
and manner. 

‘“‘T have such news for you,” she said, “and believe you will 
be delighted. Thanks to our patiently-endured disappointment 
this morning, and Mr. Carlton’s good fortune at the races, he 
has actually consented to—what do you think?” 

Pearl looked beyond: Sibyl, to the window. Hubert was 
standing there, and met his wife’s inquiring glance with a smile. 
She a to him, and when her eyes looked into his, she also 
emiled. 

‘What is it, dearest ?” she asked. 

Sibyl had followed her. 

“This is not fair, Mrs. Carlton,” she said; “I must tell the 
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news myself. I fought the arduous wordy battle and have been 
victorious ; and mine must be the reward of telling you what 
you will be delighted to hear. You are to have a house in town 
for the whole of June, and I have agreed to stay on with you, if 
you will let me. I heard from Hastings this morning. Lady 
Caroline came to town yesterday, and is staying with Lady 
Basilisk in Park Lane. J have promised your husband to bring 
about the most amiable interviews between you and the mamma- 
in-law, and also to get Lady Basilisk to take you up. All this 
will be more feasible if we also are staying in town. You. will 
thus be better able to accept all the invitations that will pour in 
upon you. And further, Mr. Carlton, as a pendant to my pretty 
promises, has given me his. We are to go to Ascot on the three 
days. Tell me now, are you not grateful and delighted, 
Mrs, Pearl?” 

‘“‘T am glad you are pleased,” Pearl said quietly, but said no 
more. 

When she was alone with her husband that night, she asked 
him if the proposed sojourn in town was definitely settled. 

“Yes, Sibyl asked me very prettily about if. She felt 
sure it would give you pleasure, she said; and she thought this 
an excellent opportunity for your début in society. If you 
succeed in impressing the two old dowagers in Park Lane 
favourably, your position will be secured at once. As I made 
such a lucky hit with that bet of mine to-day, I feel justified in 
giving you this treat, little woman, and am sure you will 
thoroughly enjoy an initiatory glimpse at the crush and rush of 
the season.” 

‘Hugh, you are so kind, so considerate, it seems almost 
ungrateful to tell you that, a thousand times rather than go te 
London, I would stay in our own dear peaceful home. Cannot 
this be?” . 

“My Pearl, you don’t know what you are talking about. 
You have not the least idea of what a London season means, or 
of the amusement you, a novice, will find init. Your reluctance 
to plunge into the vortex of society is natural and pretty; but 
rite = prettier still to see you enjoying yourself as you cannot 

il to do.” tH 

“T really begin to think I shall, dear, because you are looking 
so much brighter and happier, Hugh, than you have done all 
this past week. Tell me, have your workmen listened to reason ? 
Are things going bevter? Is poor old Stock happier in his mind?” 
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' “Old Steck will prabably go out of his mind one of these 
days, Pearl. What do you think I have settled?” 

“Not to turn the men away, Hugh? With a little patience 
and kindness they will ealli——” 

“No, Pearl. Ido not mean to turn away anyone but myself. 
I have determined to get rid of the whole affair, to sell it all off, to 
realise every halfpenny, to pay my mother a lump-sum down for 
her interest in the concern, which she can then invest as may 
ssem nmrost profitable to herself, And I have resolved to give all 
my time, attention, and such capital as may be required, to a 
very different line of business and—money-getting. JI made my 
first purchase with that view to-day. I bought the bay filly [ 
told you of. I mean to try my luck at racing with her, and 
hope to find a few others as good or better perhaps. Since I 
have come to this conclusion, I feel like a new man, Pearl; full 
of courage, spirit, and enterprise. Those old logs were sickening 
me. Well, have you nothing to say to me? 

“Tt is so very sudden, Hugh, and such a complete change. 
If you had in the least preparetl me for it! But I so admired 
you among your men, and the interest and knowledge you had of 
all the details of that queer old place. How happy we were that 
day, Hugh!” 

‘Happy! We are always going to be happy; and when I 
have fairly started on my new career, you shall see i 

“ Hugh,” she interrupted anxiously, “you are not acting only 
upon your own responsibility in this matter, are you? What 
will your nfother say to it? She may disapprove entirely. You 
surely will consult her before you take any decisive step; will 
you not?” 

“Possibly I may tell her of my intentions ; but she cannot 
influence me in the least.” 

‘Won't you talk it over with Mr. Walton, dear? He is so 
elever and so thorough about all business matters. I cannot feel 
that it is right for you to set at maught the hard work of so many 
years. I do not understand it quite, but I feel that you are 
running a risk to your own content and to your peace of mind. 
Talk to Mr. Walton, Hugh ; he is honest and true.” 

“ Goosey, you speak like a dear good child, but you do nof 
comprehend my position in.the least. I know I must take up 
new ground in defiance of evary recognised prejudice, and Ay in 
the face of all sober-mimded people. That I am prepared for 
am; fortumetely, my ‘own taster. No one can compel me ; and 
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T must not have you cavilling either, little wife. Surely you are 
willing to share my ventures, and let us climb the path that leads 
to racing fame together.” 

Was it likely she would attempt to coerce or discomfort him 
by worldly-wise cautions she had neither learnt herself as yet, 
nor even understood the necessity of ? Of course Hugh must 
know ; whatever he decided she would teach herself to think was 
for the best. 

She laid her arms about his neck, and kissing his lips, said 
with a tender smile: 

“Excelsior !” 

‘‘ Bravo, Pearl!” cried he, delighted. Her wise and cautious 
words had involuntarily filled him with misgiving, which he 
now dismissed as readily as she had done. “ Excelsior shall be 
the name of the first promising colt I invest in, unless we are 
forestalled, which we can ascertain from the Racing Calendar.” 


CHAPTER XLVIL 
ANOTHER LEGAL TENTATIVE. 


On the morning following the above conversation, Mr. Walton 
unexpectedly made his appearance at Fern-Lea. 

‘¢T have come to tell you astonishing news, Pearl,” he said, 
when he found himself alone with his ward. “TI have suddenly 
resolved to make a long sea-voyage, and for two reasons. You 
shall hear the sanitary one first. Ever since I spent that fort- 
night in bitter cold Hamburg, the bronchial affection that has at 
times made my life a weariness to me is so much increased that 
T have sought a fresh medical opinion ; and the physician sug- 
gested rest of mind and a long sea-voyage. Now it so happens 
that a case of the-utmost importance has lately come into our 
hands, a case involving nearly a million of money to our clients 
—an influential company. To sift the matter some legal envoy 
must go out, and I have offered to undertake the duties of 
investigation myself. In a week I start for Melbourne.” 

Pearl was both astonished and grieved at this unexpected 
news; and when, after further conversation, she realised that she 
would have to lose this trusted friend and counsellor for an indefi- 
nitely long time, powerful impulse possessed her to tell him of 
her husband’s suddenly-formed plans, and to ask Mr. Walton for 
his honest opinion as to Hubert’s intended line of action, But 
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Pearl’s sense of obedience was stronger even than her desire for 
her old friend’s advice in what appeared to her a most perplexing 
crisis of her husband’s career. He had bidden her keep silence 
on this matter, and to obey him was her first duty. 

‘We are going up to town for a month,” she told Mr. 
Walton, “and you must come to us there to see Hubert and bid 
him good-bye. Promise me that, dear Guardie, because I par- 
ticularly wish you to meet my husband before you go so far—on, 
so dreadfully far !—away from us all.” 

The lawyer promised, and went his way sorrowfully. His 
heart was heavy at the thought of leaving Pearl, and his trouble 
had been much increased by the fact of his finding that “ down- 
looking Miss Moreton ” established and evidently quite at home 
in Fern-Lea. 

From the day that Pearl read him that letter of her husband’s, 
in which the Moretons were spoken of as “trusted friends,” Mr. 
Walton had occupied himself in making inquiries into the ante- 
cedents of the ladies of Glenville House. He had already learnt 
much that was unfavourable in regard to Sibyl’s and Rhoda's 
garrison flirtations in India. He had carefully traced their 
arrival in England, after getting due information of a somewhat 
scandalous intrigue carried on by one of the young ladies with a 
certain captain of the 300th on board the P. and O. that brought 
them to England. He had further ascertained that Rhoda, the 
younger of the girls, had been married to the Lisbon wine- 
merchant at the church in Belsize Park, in which quasi-select 
neighbourhood Mrs. Moreton had found “ genteel” lodgings. 
And. having learnt all this, Mr. Walton was further exerting him- 
self to discover the why and wherefore of Miss Sibyl’s disappear- 
ance from under her mother’s roof, shortly after that edifying 
marriage ceremony of her sister's. 

So far, with unceasing perseverance, had Mr. Walton 
followed the career of the “ Belgravian adventuresses.” He had 
even traced Mrs. Moreton to her late establishment in Brussels. 
But the motive for that mysterious and protracted disappearance 
of Sibyl’s was still unfathomed. And now all these inquiries 
would have to be abandoned, and whatever warning there might 
have been in Sibyl’s past career must remain unrevealed, because 
it was at present vague and undefined. 

When it occurred to Mr. Walton to secure two remunerative 
pupils for Mrs. Moreton, he felt that he could thus establish a 
certain hold upon that lady, by which he hoped, if need were, 
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to some extent to control the movements of Sibyl, if such ¢ontrol 
might be necessary, for the sake of his guileless young ward, 
Pearl. The old lawyer—for a lawyer—was an exceptionally 
conscientious man, and one who observed and strove to follow a 
high moral standard. He had long and wearily weighed his 
duty to one client (the uncle of Mrs. Moreton’s new pupils) 
against his desire to serve young Mrs. Carlton, whose husband 
he began to fear had already fallen, if not into the hands of the 
Philistines, at-all events into the toils of a modern Delilah. 

The inquiries Mr. Walton made as to the actual teaching 
and bodily welfare of the girls placed under Mrs. Moreton’s 
care were eminently satisfactory ; of that the lawyer had assured 
himself before he made his final move in the matter of the 
Misses Tennyson. And if the “morale” of the lady principal 
and her daughter were not of the highest, it was hardly likely 
that paying pupils would suffer or be neglected on that account. 
Mrs. Moreton was far too clever a manager in all arrangements 
that concerned business, to give her patrons a chance of com- 
plaint. With such specious arguments did honest Mr. Walton 
try to lull his conscience. He had resolved on making this 
move (into what from that time forth he called:the enemy’s 
camp) on the Sunday on which Dora had volunteered her in- 
formation about Mr. Morel. It was on that day he also learnt 
that Carlton had concealed his first meeting with “‘the adven- 
turesses” in Brussels. This seemed to the lawyer a moat 
suspicious fact ; as it would be sure to appear to a man whose 
profession it was to sift human motives, and to account for 
human actions, and who had found that in nine cases out of ten 
the lever was either one of sordid self-interest, or the desire to 
outwit some offending fellow-creature. Mr. Walton was at 
once possessed by fear as to Carlton’s future welfare. No doubt, 
argued the lawyer, those wily women had kept up a constant 
intercourse with Carlton since that first meeting. Such would 
be to their interest, of course. To know a rich young man in a 
good position, and acquire a decisive influence over him, could 
only be useful and agreeable to ladies placed as were the widow 
and her daughter. Mr. Walton in no sense doubted Carlton’s 
honesty of purpose, or his affection for his wife, but the older 
man had learnt enough of the character of his junior to be 
aware that vanity and indolence formed leading traits in it. 
These foibles the keen-eyed widow, no doubt, had perceived and 
turned to account from the first, while Hubert’s want of age and 
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experience would assist either Sibyl or her mother in gaining 
any ascendency they might desire over him. ‘And the weakest 
must go to the wall.” Thus Mr. Walton summed up his per- 
plexing thoughts, and wondered what chance any young man 
would have against the iron will of two such women as the 
Moretons. Having made himself thoroughly unhappy with 
these anticipations of some undefined evil, the lawyer suddenly 
veered round in his thoughts, and laughed at his folly. Why 
should his dear ward’s peace be imperilled? How could her 
possible unhappiness serve Sibyl? Would it not rather be to 
that lady’s benefit to secure so pleasant a resort for herself, as 
she now was evidently proving Fern-Lea to be? If only this 
designing woman could be married to a rich, exacting husband, 
whose money would act as a curb on her, then neither Carlton 
nor his house would be of further use to her! This train of 
thought brought a recollection into Mr. Walton’s mind. On the 
night of the ball at Lady Dasilisk’s, at which he had played the 
part of amused spectator, Mrs. Moreton had confidentially asked 
for certain information as to the real position and immediate 
prospects of Major McKenzie. The lawyer had made a note of 
the inquiry, and obtained reliable and most satisfactory replies 
as to the monetary status of the West Indian major. This in- 
formation had not as yet been communicated to Mrs. Moreton. 
To do so at once was the lawyer’s intention, and in spite of 
urgent business transactions, which should have rendered his 
presence in London a sine gud non during these last hurried 
days, he put all personal considerations aside, and—on the plea 
of a farewell visit to his client’s nieces—travelled down to 
Hastings the morning after his interview with Pearl. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


Wuun Mr. Walton had left Fern-Lea in that state of mental 
disquietude that drove him to much reflection and immediate 
action, Sibyl came into her hostess’s room, saying: 

: I suppose you are really too busy to go up to town with 
me ” 

“To town? oh! I must beg you to excuse me. Mr. Waltoz 
as you know, has been with me all the morning, and as Hubert 
thinks there is a chance of his getting a house or rooms to-day, 
we msy have to go to-morrow. There are many things to see 
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to here first, Did you not know that he purposed our leaving so 
soon $” 

‘“‘No! really? How very considerate your husband is to 
you! You have only to express the slightest wish, and he 
hastens to fulfil it.” 

‘This time he has certainly anticipated my desires,” said 
Pearl smiling, “for I had not thought of going so soon at 
all.” 

“T gladly plead guilty to having suggested what I believed 
would prove for your good and your enjoyment. The latter— 
va sans dire! As to the former, knowing you as I now do, I 
feel quite sure that it is desirable for you and Lady Caroline to 
meet, and the sooner the better. To facilitate matters I intend 
to go to town to-day ; and visit Lady Grain and your implacable 
mamma-in-law. Also, I intend to go to the studio, and give 
Mr. Morel a first sitting. I think I told you that he considered 
that profile sketch you began a happy thought.” 

“That did not justify him in carrying it away,” said Pearl, 
in a tone that for her was severe. 

* But I gave it to him,” suggested Sibyl. “ You cannot 
mean to tell me that you are vexed with Mr. Morel for the 
liberty I took, and for which I thought I had sufficiently 
apologised ?” 

“Perhaps my displeasure was not merited by either you or 
Mr. Morel,” said Pearl in her usual gentle tone, to which 
vexation or complaint were truly alien. “ At all events, if you 
find him, give him my kind regards, and tell him he is very 
welcome to my first attempt at sketching your fascinating face.” 

‘“‘ Fascinating? Are you chaffing, Mrs. Pearl?” 

‘“‘T was never more serious. It is a face that haunts me, 
and gives me more to ponder over than any I have ever seen ; 
in that sense it fascinates me !” 

“Do you know you are quite complimentary ?” 

“Tf truth deserves so flattering an adjective, I plead guilty. 
Will you drive to town, Miss Moreton ?” 

“Mr. Carlton kindly ordered the carriage for me this morn- 
ing, and I have heard the horses go round.” 

‘¢ Bon voyage,” said Mrs, Carlton, “and Aw revoir.” 


“Dear Sibyl Moreton!” was received with the utmost 
empressement by Lady Basilisk; and Lady Caroline herself 
seemed pleased to listen to all the tales Miss. Sibyl had to tell 
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of Fern-Lea, and asked a leading question now and again, to 
which she received telling replies. It was agreed during this 
interview that a reception should be given by the ladies in 
Park Lane, at which Mrs. Hubert Carlton should be presented 
to “The World.” 

‘‘She shall have that one chance,” said Lady Caroline, 
“and it rests with her to make a good use of her opportunities. 
In the meantime, my dea: Miss Moreton, let me beg of you to 
take this tende: young fledgeling under your wing; I would 
aiso ask you to present her to Lady Graan and myself, as soon 
as may be convenient—will you do this?” 

“ Poor little woman, how her heart will beat!” said Sibyl 
smiling; “she certainly holds you in multo terrorem, Lady 
Caroline, and I hope you will deal leniently with her !” 

From Park Lane Miss Moreton had herself driven to Lime 
Walk. 

‘“‘ Are you alone?” Morel asked, when he opened the studio 
door. Disappointment was noticeable in face and voice; but 
that Sibyl was prepared for and did not resent. 

**T have such good news for you, that you will forgive my 
troubling you, although as you remark I am—‘all alone.’ 
Mr. Carlton means to take a house in town, we are coming to 
live perhaps within a mile of your studio, and you can give 
' Mrs. Carlton lessons ; and, further, I have a special invitation 
for you to come to Ascot with us, on any one of the three days 
that suits you best. Tuesday is sporting, Wednesday select, 
Thursday exciting, crowded, and dressy, in the extreme. You 
may take your choice. Don’t say no, because you are most 
certainly going, so hold your peace and settle the day at your 
reat Now for the sketch. Have you done anything 

i 

“Not touched it! What did Mrs. Carlton say to my carry- 
ing it off? she must have been annoyed, I am sure.” 

“She was delighted, and felt proud that you should con- 
sider her work worth using. Shall I put myself into position, 
and will you kindly bear in mind that I have done so to-day, 
instead of forgetting my existence and allowing your thoughts 
to wander miles away again?” She smiled, and seated herself 
in the velvet chair he placed for her, laying her head back in a 

of absolute rest, 

“But why hide your eyes?” said he, having watched her 
critically. 
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“T do not choose to show them; and though willing to be 
your model and obedient slave in all else for the next hour or 
more, decline absolutely to look up.” 

‘“‘Then the head is to be that of the Sleeping Beauty?” he 
asked, a little perplexed by her declaration. 

‘No; too conventional Call it Luna. You know all 
about moonshine, as you have proved in the Romeo picture. 
Surround me with darkness, and let a sort of lime-light glory 
fall upon my face. Its whiteness will lend itself well to such a 
blanching ordeal, and the picture must make a sensation. I 
want you to learn to think of me, and to feel grateful towards 
me, if nothing more, in future. That I shall secure by inducing 
you to paint a subject that will set all London talking next 
season.” 

‘You certainly are——” he began, in his amazement. 

“A most extraordinary woman?” suggested she. “ Anda 
most self-possessed and vanitous and conceited one? If you 
think so, we differ. The peculiar attractions I possess, I do 
not choose to deny, nor would I dream of ignoring them. Pus 
si béte. That would be affectation. Petty vices are not mine. 
I do not do much or feel much, in a general way. If it so 
happen that I exert myself, or that my passions—be they anger, 
revenge, hate, or love—are really aroused, then——” 

“Then?” said Morel, arranging the colours on his palette. 

“Then,” she repeated lazily, with a little mocking laugh, 
“why, then, oh dear friend, do not let us attempt to dive into 
such profoundly-agitated depths of futurity. Sufficient unto 
the day—you agree, do you not? I will add only one more 
word in the way of personal disquisition: believe this—J anv 
thorough. If once roused, no human being could check or 
withstand the power of my will.” 

She had risen in her momentary excitement, and going over 
to where he stood, laid a firm hand upon his arm as she said 
her last words with an intensity of expression that thrilled him. 
For an instant she, forgetting, raised her eyes; they met his, 
and he knew why they were always so scrupulously hidden. 
Sibyl felt that she had betrayed her secret, and without another 
word went back to the velvet chair. 

“Luna awaits you,” she said. 

And he, with commendable discretion, began his work in 
absolute silence. 
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Mr. Carlton had been successful in his search for a house. 
He had found one comfortably situated and sufficiéntly well- 
furnished in Portugal Street, Mayfair. On the day following 
Miss Moreton’s independent visit to London, the family party 
from Fern-Lea adjourned to the town residence and took pos- 
séssion of it, 

That same afternoon Lady Caroline—moved by curiosity, or 
maybe by some kindlier feeling of interest than she acknowledged 
even to herseli—waived her prerogative, and instead of awaiting 
her daughter-in-law’s visit, took the initiative, had herself driven 
to Portugal Street, and without any previous intimation of her 
coming, was announced to Mrs. Carlton. Pearl, busy un- 
packing, indeed, on her knees before a trunk as a servant brought 
in her ladyship’s card, rose quickly, with a little flutter of 
dismay. 

If she had but been forewarned! But there was no time for 
thought or delay now. In another moment she was in the 
drawing-room, and had received her ladyship’s cool salute, and 
had, in her turn much moved, bent low and warmly kissed the 
hand of her husband’s mother. 

“T am very grateful to you for coming,” she said, “and 
Hubert will be delighted.” 

‘Where is he?” asked Lady Caroline. 

“‘ Miss Moreton has gone into the Park with him. I had to 
unpack and settle things here. Iam so glad now that I resolved 
to stay at home.” 

“Do you get on well with Sibyl Moreton ?” 

“ Yes; and I think she likes staying with us.” 

‘No doubt,” said her ladyship, with an odd smile; “ she is 
quite able to judge where she is well off. She is a woman of 
considerable knowledge and experience. You must learn to 
make use of her. She is capable of instructing you in the ways 
of our world, and with her tact and aplomb can, if she chooses, 
open a vista of society to you. Lady Grain has taken her 
up; that alone would be the making of any girl. And your 
path, my dear, is easier still, since by your marriage you are 
connected with me. It now rests with you to hold your own. 
Your appearance is in your favour; and though by no means 
likely to take a lead in society, you may be able to play an 
effective minor part with some succéss. You will do vety well 
for what those clever French people call an ingénue ; or you could 
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take the réle of the rustic bride, all white silk, simplicity, and 
sprigs of myrtle-blossom. Let that be the style of your dress on 
Tuesday week, when we will introduce you to a select number of 
friends in Park Lane.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” said Pearl. 

“It is for your good. It cannot possibly matter to me,” 
rejoined Lady Caroline, and, as a thought struck her, continued: 
“‘T hear my son intends to take you to Ascot. You will do 
well to consult Sibyl Moreton as to your costume for the Cup 
Day. It is of the greatest importance, and may make or mar 
your reputation. If you dress in a sufficiently distingué manner 
to get yourself noticed and talked about, you may consider you 
have made a great step in the nght direction. Whereas, if you 
are one of, and lost among, the crowd, you lose your chance of 
creating a marked impression. It is a pity you are not taller ; 
your figure is pretty, and so is your face, but the style is too 
mignonne. I am anxious to hear Lady Grain’s opinion. Though 
passé herself, she has still a wonderful knowledge of what is 
likely to ‘take’ in our set. As to dress, you cannot have a 
better opinion than Sibyl Moreton’s, and I advise you to keep 
her with you as a useful model as long as she will stay. By-the- 
way, is—is anything settled about Sibyl’s marriage yet ?” 

“JT did not even know she was engaged,” said Pearl 
astonished. . 

‘Ah, perhaps I was indiscreet ; but I confess I am deeply 

interested. The gentleman is a special friend of mine. Will 
you do me a favour, child? Let me know by letter the moment 
anything is settled in this matter. You will oblige me; and 
more still, if you do not mention to anyone, not even to Hubert, 
that I have spoken on this subject to you. It is evidently still 
to be considered as a secret, and I shall get into trouble for 
having betrayed it.” 
_ Lady Caroline’s manner during this latter conversation was 
particularly impressive, indeed throughout the interview she had 
not shown such warmth as now animated her. Having thus 
spoken of Miss Moreton’s intended marriage, Lady Carlton 
took her leave. 

It would be impossible to describe the utter bouleversement 
of Pearl’s feelings after her mother-in-law’s departure. 

Although forewarned by many chance words of Hubert’s 
that she was unlikely to obtain either maternal sympathy or even 
ordinary womanly interest from Lady Caroline, Pearl in her 
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single-heartedness had clung to the belief that her husband’s 
mother must, in some sense, respond to the eager anxiety and 
affection with which she, Pearl, looked forward to meeting the 
only woman who stood to her in the light of a relation. “Lady 
Carlton’s anger at the marriage of her son, seemed to Pearl to 
prove an interest in him, which cold indifference would have 
caused her to doubt. And now at last they had met face to face 
—mother and daughter! And Pearl realised that the last 
woman in the world to whom she should ever turn for sympathy, 
counsel, or affection, was this well-dressed, delicately-painted, 
fashionable lady, who evidently regarded human beings in the 
light of tailors’ dummies, and counted it success in life to create 
a sensation by a costume worn at Ascot. Pearl dreaded her 
husband’s questions, when he should hear of this visit. She felt 
ashamed to meet his eyes and tell him of her bitter disappoint- 
ment, Other young women would have ridiculed the arrogance 
and affectation of such elderly Lady Carolines, but Pearl had no 
laughter for subjects that touched her heart, and she quailed at 
the thought of showing her mortification to Hubert. He was 
simply delighted to find this preliminary mecting had passed off 
without any disagrecables, and having heard his wife state that 
“Lady Caroline was quite pleasant,” made no further inquiries, 
told Pearl “ she was a little trump to manage things so well,” and 
that now all would be plain sailing for them, as they seemed to 
have steered clear of her ladyship’s displeasure “to start with.” 

It was without trepidation, but with a considerable feeling 
of annoyance, that Sibyl next day received the unexpected 
information that her mother awaited her in the drawing-room in 
Portugal Street. 

“What can have induced you to come to town?” asked the 
daughter, curtly, and without any other greeting. 

“A matter of the greatest importance, you may be sure, 
Sibyl,” answered the mother quietly. 

“From your tone I infer that you have come up on my 
affairs,” said Sibyl. “Must I again tell you that I absolutely 
decline to be interfered with at present?” 

“Sibyl, be careful of yourself. You can neither offend me 
nor exhaust my patience ; that you must know by this time, for 
you have already tried me very often and very sorely. I came 
to you to-day to bring you a warning which I dared not write. 
In the first place, I tell you solemnly, most solemnly, unless you 
accept Gabriel McKenzie’s offer within a few days—a week at 
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the outside—you ‘lose your chance as far as he'is concerned. He 
has made a heavy bet, and the result is pending on your 
decision. He is in so fractious a state of mind just now that he 
would as soon keep his five hundred pounds as win your 
acquiescence.” 

“Is that all you have journeyed up to London for, mamma?” 
askied Sibyl, in her most contemptuous manner. “It would 
surely be better for you to mount guard over your pupils than 
over McKenzie’s money. As far as I am concerned, he is quite 
welcome to his stake or his bet. His affairs do not concern me 
at present.” 

“Tt is not only on the Major’s account that I have come to 
London,” said Mrs. Moreton, as she took a slip of printed paper 
from her pocket-book, and handing it to her daughter, said: 
“‘ Read that, and judge for yourself.” 

“That” was the list of visitors at one of the hotels in 
Hastings—the names in full of those who had just arrived and 
of those who had just departed. Sibyl read on with a listless 
air until she came to the last name on the paper. Her face 
could scarce grow paler, but her lips blanched, and she met her 
mother’s eyes with a look of terror in her own. 

“It is quite true; I have convinced myself,” said Mrs. 
Moreton. 

There was an ominous pause, in which the mother watched 
her daughter keenly. Sibyl sat motionless for some minutes. 
Then, clenching her hand and compressing her lips, said : 

“T will accept McKenzie, and at once. He will be in haste 
about the wedding; it shall not be delayed on my account. 
That is all I can do.” 

4 My journey has not been in vain, thank God !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Moreton, with pious energy; and a moment after changed 
her tone and bearing, as Mrs. Carlton entered the room. 

With the languid utterance of one fatigued by a long 
journey, Mrs. Moreton met her hostess’s cordial greeting and 
inquiries, and thanked her aifectionately for the proffer of 
luncheon and rest. Carlton made his appearance as the gang 
sounded, and the party adjourned to tho dining-room, where 
little Dora stood awaiting them. Mrs. Moreton spoke affec- 
tionately to the child, who shrank from her as she did from any 
stranger ; and the meal over, Mrs. Moreton took an opportunity 
of commenting to Mz. Carlton on the -hild’s nervous manner and 
delicate looks. 
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* How beneficial a month at the sea would be to her poor 
little white face |!” said the widow, in her gently-commiserating 
tone. 

‘“‘T quite agree with you,” answered Carlton. ‘“TI do not in 
the least approve of her being in town with us, and wish my 
wife would allow her to return to Hastings with you. She can 
come back to us when we are at Fern-Lea again, unless she has 
by that time learned to prefer the companionship of your pupils. 
What do you think, Miss Moreton ?” 

Miss Morcton was quite accustomed by this time to find her- 
self appealed to for the casting vote in any plans of Carlton’s, 
and as‘usual gave her decision promptly. 

“Town air, or rather street suffocation, will kill the child,” 
said she; ‘and I am sure she will be far better out of the way.” 

These last words had a special meaning for Carlton, and 
decided the peremptory order which he gave his wife as to 
sending Dora away. 

In Richmond, Pearl would have refused to let the child go, 
and in this matter would have held her own firmly in opposition 
to her husband’s decision. But, really believing that London 
life might prove injurious to her little pet, she consented to the 
child’s departure. And this she did the more reluctantly, as 
‘Dora’s companionship had become more than ever a comfort, 
almost a necessity to Pearl, who had spent more lonely hours 
since Sibyl became her guest than ever before. She would not 
acknowledge this fact even to herself, and had anyone presumed 
to state it to her, would have denie‘l it indignantly. And yet, 
ever since the house in town was taken, and there was ncither 
stable nor garden for “the other two” to roam in, they were 
always away somewhere. Sibyl was driven in Carlton’s mail- 
phaeton, and having the horses out in that, precluded their being 
used in the landau. Or, Sibyl was just going round to Park 
Lane, and asked Mr. Carlton to “come and look after her, and 
see his dear mamma at the same time.” Mrs. Carlton’s rooms 
and their floral decoration gave another reason for an excursion 
in a hansom, for Sibyl would volunteer to fetch fresh roses from 
Covent Garden, and Carlton, as in duty bound, accompained her. 
Even the procuring of stalls at Mitchell’s necessitated a joint 
journey, for Carlton invariably appealed to Sybil, as to “ what 
to get, and where to go.” 

Pearl let them go, and held her peace, wilfully closing het 
eyes to what, if once acknowledged, must lead to greater troubles, 
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Poor little wife! with all her brave struggling to ignore them, 
anxious doubts already haunted and perplexed her. But her 
honest spirit rebelled at evil-thinking, and her pride taught her 
to hide her pain from all eyes, and most especially from-his who 
caused her suffering. 

There were never any traces of tears on Pearl’s sweet face, 
nor did she give herself the air of a much-enduring martyr. She 
was always cheerful, attended conscientiously to her household 
duties, and was ready at any moment for whatever plan her 
husband might choose to propose. Above all (and this was 
perhaps the hardest part of her self-imposed duties), Pearl never 
forgot that Sibyl was her guest, to whom, as such, consideration 
was due in all things. 

The time might come when Pearl would find it necessary to 
act on her own behalf, and rid herself of a woman whom she no 
longer liked, or trusted, and who seriously interfered with all 
her domestic arrangements. At present, Pearl chose to hold her 
peace ; she knew well that if Hubert were suddenly, and by her 
act, deprived of the enjoyment of this new and congenial 
companionship, he would feel the change acutely, and, perhaps, 
resent it in some quite unforeseen fashion; whereas if Sibyl left 
them of her own accord, Hubert would soon learn to do without 
her again, and, by degrees, fall back into his former peaceful 
home life. That life which they had only just learned to 
appreciate and enjoy together! Surely it could not have utterly 
come to so bitter an end, and after so bright and hopeful a 
beginning 4 

Thus Pearl argued, and resigned herself to bide her time in 
patient cheerfulness. There might be some truth in Lady 
Caroline’s hint of an anticipated marriage. If that were so 
imaginary difficulties would be solved before they became 
realities. Then, all would be well. For the time being, Pear: 
strove to meet her husband’s wishes in all respects, and believing 
the change would benefit Dora, consented to her going to Hasting: 
with Mrs. Moreton. 

It was during that luncheon in Portugal Street that anothe 
visitor looked in. Mr. Walton came to bid a formal farewell t 
Mr. and Mrs, Carlton. He was pressed for time, and it s 
happened that he could not get a word alone with either hi 
host or hostess. Perhaps, wary Mrs. Moreton had given he 
daughter a hint that private interviews with the astute lawye 

“might not be desirable at present. However that might hav 
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been, the widow herself did manage to whisper a little confi- 
dential information into Mr. Walton’s ear. 

“Tt has been finally settled this morning,” said she, “ that 
my daughter accepts Major McKenzie. And this, in great part, 
owing to your kindness, and the satisfactory information you 
brought me to Hastings.” 

On this Mr. Walton breathed a great sigh of relief. He 
felt that thus, and so far as he could foresee, his dear ward’s 
welfare and peace seemed once again secured. And when he 
gave Pearl his fatherly kiss and blessing, and bade her “farewell!” 
he thought that now he could venture to cross the ocean with less 
foreboding of evil to come to her. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
ASCOT ON THE OUP DAY. 


As persistent and disheartening as had been the downpour on 
the Oaks Friday, so brilliant and inspiriting was the golden 
flood of sunshine that smiled lavishly upon the face of Mother 
Earth, on the Ascot Cup day. All London seemed astir 
betimes. Well-dressed crowds were flocking to the stations. 
Some went to Waterloo, intending to train all the way; others 
to the Great Western, meaning to go by road from Slough. 
Here and there open carriages or well-appointed drags stood, 
into, or on to, which men and women were climbing, carefully 
protected by dust-coats, cloaks, or gossamer veils. At the house 
in Park Lane a party was assembling in personal response to 
joint invitations sent out by the Ladies Caroline Carlton and 
Grain Basilisk. Among the guests were Miss Moreton and 
Mr. Morel, Pearl and Hubert Carlton, and the Hon. Richard 
Richardson whom Lady Caroline held in special favour. 
Colonel Marsden was also present, with his son-in-law, Colonel 
Winter, an elderly man who greatly admired his proud little 
wife ; and always spoke of her as “the best of women.” Lady 
Caroline had put McKenzie down upon her list, but through his 
name, Mrs, Winter—who generally had a hand in all such 
arrangements—drew her pen decisively. 

“The company of that white Moreton person, who is 
libellously supposed to resemble the beautiful Empress, will be 
a sufficient trial,” said Mrs. Winter. “If she is to be encouraged 
in her grand aits by that odious black Major, the whole affair 
will prove a fiasco. If you insist on asking him, please do not 
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am sure.” 

Lady Caroline had looked forward to meeting McKenzie 
with some trepidation, and was well pleased to postpone the 
ordeal. At the same time she feared his anger, if he should 
consider himself slighted by not being invited to join the party. 
They had not met since their last interview in Warrior Square. 
The Major had since called in Park Lane, but the ladies were 
“not at home.” Unkind fate had also denied him a meeting 
with his charmer in Portugal Street, although he had persistently 
called there during the past week. Once only had he seen Sibyl 
since she came to London, and that was in the Row, where she 
was cantering on Brown Beauty, not much to the mare’s satis- 
faction or her own. Riding was certainly not Miss Moreton’s 
forte, nor did she appear to advantage in the saddle. Not at 
easc herself, she fretted the mare, who resented a fidgety hand, 
and inconsistent twitching at the curb. Carlton made some 
mental comparison as to the difference in mamner and appearance 
of Sibyl and Pearl on horseback, which redounded greatly to 
the credit of the latter. On the occasion of McKenzie’s meet- 
ing the party in the Row and joining them, Sibyl implored 
Carlton not to leave her side. 

“You know the faults and weakness of my equitation, and 
you also know the mare’s tricks better than anyone else,” she 
said, appealingly. Then, turning to McKenzie with an apolo- 
getic smile, added: “TI am absurdly timid and nervous; you 
will forgive my not accepting your escort, won't you? I am 
only a foolish, weak woman, you know.” 

This she said in so winning a manner, evidently deprecating 
his displeasure, that he swore to himself, invoking his favourite 
Lord Hasry, no doubt, to take the first opportunity to secure 
the hand of this timid lily-like woman. 

“‘ Then she will learn to ride by my side, and look up to me 
in, all things,” he thought, as he resentfully watched the appeal- 
ing air with which she addressed Carlton. ‘I do believe now 
that she reglly ts impressionable and timid too. It is the 
presence of that scheming mother of hers that makes her seem 
hard and cold at times. I don't believe she has a notion about 
the five hundred pounds. But the mother shall have it, for the 
girl’s worth it, and she is under the old lady’s thumb, evidently. 
I think she likes me now, and in time I may teach her to love 


me too, Love begets love, mine grows greater and stronger 
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every time I see her beautiful white face.” Thus ran the 
current of McKenzie’s thoughts, as he rode silently by Mrs. 
Carlton’s side. And so Cupid, with his wondrous converting 
powers, was purifying and softening even vulgar, bumptious 
(GJabriel, who began to believe, not only in his own love, but 
also in the possibility of inspiring the tender passion in the 
hosom of the reserved Lily Queen, whom he looked upon as the 
arbiter of his destiny. He now utterly ignored the presumptuous 
days on which he had spoken of her as “ wax-works,” and first 
resolved “to make a bid for her.” Indeed, he would have 
denied that he could ever have spoken so insultingly. Since 
that unexpected interview with her mother, Sibyl had never 
wavered in her intention of accepting Gabriel’s offer, whenever 
it should be made. She was, nevertheless, thankful that cir- 
cumstances had put off the evil moment for her by not hurrying 
her into a tée-d-téfe with him which she knew must prove 
decisive. Neither Carlton nor his wife were in the least 
attracted by McKenzie, or in any sense anxious to entertain 
him in their house, So it happened that although several 
“little dinners” were given in Portugal Street, the Major had 
not been invited. 

Morel had been asked on two occasions, and was gladly 
welcomed, especially by the ladies. Now, after some dutiful 
opposition, he had found himself “compelled” to be one of the 
Ascot party, And thinking—dutifully again—that he should 
see least of Pearl on the crowded Cup Day, chose that for his 
attendance. 

An. early start had been resolved on, and by eleven the 
party had assembled in Park Lane. 

‘Tt will be the best plan for each gentleman to take a lady 
under his especial charge,” said Lady Basilisk, who, in matters 
social, was an experienced general. ‘ We are sure to be sepa- 
rated in the crowd, both at the station and on arriving at Ascot, 
and. all we can do, en masse, is to settle some place where, at one 
o’clock, we meet for luncheon, and at half-past fiye, to return. 
Colonel Marsden, I elect you ag my chief cavalier, and you will 
be held responsible for my safety throughout the day. Your 
duties will commence by escorting me in a hansom to the 
station. JI faut encourager les autres, s0 we will lead the way.” 

The general rendezvous arranged, this wonderful-woman, who 
‘had certainly geen some sixty summers, tripped gaily downstaix, 
laughing as she went. She lifted her dress, and showed to the 
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promiscuous crowd, attracted by the six hansoms drawn up in 
line, a pair of neat ankles, daintily clad couleur de rose, to match 
the blossoms in her Parisian bonnet. Settling herself in the cab, 
she tightened the complexion veil drawn over cheeks, also couleur 
de rose, and gave a finishing touch to the soft brown lovelocks . 
that fell in such profusion on to her pencilled eye-brows, 

‘Husbands had better be responsible for their wives, I 
think,” said Colonel Winter ; and suiting the action to the word, 
walked off with his wife, closely followed by Lady Caroline and 
“ Dubious Dick.” 

There was a moment’s pause before the other couples assorted 
themselves. Sibyl had already made a move towards Morel, 
blessing Colonel Winter for that apropos conjugal suggestion, 
Pearl looked wistfully at her husband, but did not stir. What- 
ever he chose to do she would accept. He was in no doubt as 
to his intentions, and therefore did not hesitate, but walked 
across the room to Morel, who was speaking to Mrs. Carlton at 
the moment, and said : 

“T am quite sure my wife will be well taken care of if I hold 
you responsible for her, Morel. She will thus get a chance of 
talking art to her heart’s content.” 

The sixth and last couple were “ engaged,” and therefore 
presumably never tired of one another’s company. They now 
did what the world expected of them, by walking solemnly 
downstairs together, and ensconcing themselves more solemnly 
still in the close quarters of the hansom. 

And so Claud found himself for the first time alone with the 
woman he loved; the folds of her dress touching him; he, 
breathing air that seemed scented by some subtle perfume, which 
not only then, but ever after, was associated in his mind with 
Pearl. He gave himself up to the intense satisfaction of the 
moment, keenly alive to present pleasure, which, as he assured 
himself, was literally forced upon him without any act of his. 

Pearl, though not happy herself, was too unselfish on that 
account to punish the unoffending protector her husband had 
elected for her pro tem. She at once commenced talking 
pleasantly on general subjects. Claud listened to her sym- 
pathetic voice, and thought the world a much better place to live 
in than he had believed it of late. 

There was a special train just starting when they arrived at 
Waterloo, Claud, hurrying his charge on, managed to find two 
vacant places in a carriage occupied by strangers. 
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“The rest of the party are already settled, I suppose,” said 
he; “we took the last of the hansoms.” 

Pearl glanced wistfully into the carriage-windows as Morel 
hurried her along the platform, but she caught no glimpse of the 
face she longed to see. To be sure that her husband was going 
in the same train would have been some satisfaction, but even 
that was denied her. Claud, more and more clated by this 
wonderful feeling of being the recognised protector of the woman 
he loved, soon felt himself so thoroughly at home in this novel 
situation, that he, as is the manner of men, began to resent any 
independent action on her part. Even her searching glances, as 
they alighted at Ascot, became a personal grievance to him. 

“Pray take my arm, you are getting so pushed about,” he said, 
peremptorily, and hurried her through the barrier. Then, with- 
out asking her leave, he hailed a cab, the windows of which he 
closed. 

“The dust would suffocate you,” he said, in explanation. 
“Do not be uneasy about the others, we are sure to meet them 
presently.” 

His tone of authority had its immediate effect on Pearl. She 
yielded readily to manly commands, as true women are wont to 
do. Had Claud shown himself diffident or timid at this critical 
moment, she would have shrunk from his attentions, but, as he 
assumed the might to order her, she accepted such ordering 
obediently. 

At the entrance to the stand they found Lady Caroline, Miss 
Moreton, and their respective cavaliers. 

“Look after Miss Moreton now, Pearl,” whispered her 
husband, as soon as he caught sight of her. “I must go off to 
the paddock—shall see you all again at luncheon.” 

He went his way, and Sibyl instantly availing herself of the 
chance thus offered, put her hand on Morel’s arm. 

“T see some friends of mine at the end of that path on the 
right,” she said; “‘ please take me to them.” And he had to go. 

Pearl, unobtrusively, but so well dressed that even her 
mother-in-law could make no complaint, thus found herself in 
that lady’s company, and walked on to the lawn by her side. 
Mr. Richardson considered ‘“‘ Mrs. Hubert” a pleasing acquisi- 
tion, and, amused by her naive questions and remarks, gave vent 
to lively disquisitions on men, women, and manners, as exempli- 
fied by the rapidly increasing crowd about the course, 

Carlton was already known to turfites as the possessor of the 
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bay filly that had become so distinguished by the performance 
at Epsom. He was now hailed boisterously by two or three of 
the noisier men about the paddock, while one of the quiet 
“knowing ones” drew him aside, and was soon in deep con- 
sultation with him, which ended in the comparing of memo- 
randum-notes, or the rapidly jotting-down of figures, names, and 
dates. 

Sibyl’s friends had mysteriously disappeared by the time she 
and Morel reached the end of the path indicated, so they in their 
turn made their way on to the course. But Sibyl, well aware 
that Lady Caroline would be sure to keep on the lawn or near 
the Royal Parterre, at once crossed the course, telling Morel that 
she intended to look at the drags drawn up in line, and also at 
the officers’ tents beyond. She managed her route so skilfully, 
that at the hour appointed by Lady Basilisk for the luncheon 
rendezvous, Miss Moreton had taken up her position among a 
number of familiar friends, and expressed herself quite ready to 
accept their offers of hospitable entertainment. She had made 
her way into the tent of the 300th, then stationed at Aldershot, 
and had been welcomed and recognised by several of the officers, 
all of whom she had known well, danced with, and flirted with 
in India. They now rallied around her, delighted to offer her 
temporary homage, with iced champagne-cup, and any quantity 
of lobster-salad. 

Morel, mindful that he was a guest of Lady Carlton’s, made 
two appeals to Miss Moreton, warning her that they would be 
expected, waited for. But she not only refused to come herself, 
but also objected to Morel’s leaving her, wlien he proposed to go 
and make explanatory apologies to Lady Carlton. 

‘“‘-Why are you in such haste to take me away?” she said, 
reproachfully. Then turning to ono of her former friends, added : 
“Don’t you consider this cavalicr of mine the most discontented 
and impatient of men? Will not even allow me half an hour's 
rest and peace, when we have the fatigues of a broiling afternoon 
before us.” ; 

The captain thus appealed to immediately offered to be at 
Miss Moreton’s commands throughout the day, and expressed 
himself ‘willing to abide by her decision in all things. “ Why 
don’t you let him go? we will take care of you,” he added in a 

isper.’ But such was by no means Sibyl’s intention, for when 
Morel stated that he must leave her, but would return presently, 
she rose at once, though with an injured air, and placing one hand 
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on his arm, waved the other in sign of adieu to “the men she 
left behind her,” as she said, with a plaintive smile. 

Her manner, instead of attracting or pleasing Morel, repelled 
him, and the tone in which she responded to the familiar jokes and 
compliments of the officers, who evidently considered her bonne 
camarade, shocked the artist, who loved to think of women as 
pure and refined. He felt personally aggrieved when he saw 
them lower themselves in the eyes of men, by assuming a manner 
that encouraged familiarity. Sibyl’s conduct during the last hour 
had been actuated by a strong desire to arouse some Jealous feelings 
in Claud, by making him the witness of the eager attention 
showed to her by others, but she signally failed in this attempt. 
When she was alone with him in the studio, as she had lately 
been on several occasions, she amused and interested him by her 
piquant remarks and the smattering of artistic phrase and criticism 
she had picked up. But in this crowd, her bearing appeared to 
him most objectionable ; and the fact that her dress—a startling 
combination of white silk and black velvet—and her shining 
hair created a sensation, and made people stare and turn their 
heads, instead of pleasing, as it might have done some men, only 
annoyed Morel. He longed to be back with Pearl again, to hear 
her gentle voice, and watch her quiet unaffected movements, 

Sibyl, always quick at discerning the slightest change in the 
tone or mood of any one she cared to think about at all, instantly 
felt Morel’s displeasure, and utterly mistaking its cause, con- 
gratulated herself on having for the first time succeeded in 
arousing jealous thoughts in his mind. 

“Tf he can feel annoyed or hurt by my conduct towards 
others he must have begun to care about me himself,” she 
thought, and resolved to feed this just awakened flame and keep 
it burning by any means in her power. 

Lady Basilisk’s luncheon, duly laid out upon a snowy cloth 
spread on the turf, had been thoroughly appreciated by some of 
her party, and also by chance guests, met on the course. Carlton 
put in an appearance, but at once declared he must run off again 
in ten minutes. He made a poor pretence at partaking of the 
refreshment offered to him by his anxious little wife, inquired 
eagerly about Miss Moreton and her whereabouts, of which no 
ne was able to inform him, and then declared he must go. He 
was regardless of Pearl’s entreaties, and of Lady Caroline’s indig- 
Aant remonstrances. 

“You came as our guest to-day,” said her ladyship, “ and 
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you are wrong to run away again upon any excuse whatever. I 
suppose you are jealous of that handsome painter, and are going 
in pursuit of fair, frail Sibyl. If she were here, you would not 
be allowed to desert, no, even supposing you should then desire 
to do so. She holds you as securely with the silken thread of 
her fancy, as though it were an iron chain.” 

‘Mother, do not talk nonsense,” he whispered hurriedly. 
“‘T have business, real business to attend to; much is at stake 
forme. I have been betting heavily.” 

‘‘ Betting !” she cried, and her mocking smile changed to a 
look of real alarm. ‘Good heavens! Hubert, how dare you play 
the fool like this? Speculating with your—with our money ?” 

‘Hush ! people will hear you !—Pearl,” he added, bending 
over his wife, “‘I am off for the rest of the day. Look out for 
Couleur de Rose; you know how J pray for our success, And 
pacify the old lady, dear ; take care of her and keep her quiet. 
You must have heard what she said.” 

Yes, Pearl had heard; not one word of the hurried con- 
versation between mother and son had escaped her. But it was 
not Lady Caroline’s last remark that had shocked her, or made 
her feel that if her heart often beat with such fierce throbbing 
pain, she could not live to bear it. 


Carlton hurrying towards the ring almost cannoned against 
Morel. Without looking up, and muttering an apology, he was 
rushing on, when Sibyl touched his arm. 

“ How are things going for us?” she whispered. 

“So far, well ; but can say little at present. This race will 
decide all:” 

“ You will keep your promise ?” she asked. 

‘‘ A fifth—or nothing,” he answered. 

“ Even if it is in thousands ?” she said, breathless. 

“You have my word,” cried he, curtly. “Do not keep me 
now.” 

Then she let him go willingly, and with all the concentrated 
earnestness of her nature, wished—passionately longed—for 
success. She felt as though the intense power of her will must 
command it. 

“ Has Mr. Carlton been with our party?” asked Morel, who 
had not heard a word of what was said. ‘‘ Was he seeking you, 
Miss Moreton ?” 

** Not he!” she answered, with a fine smile. “ A destructive 
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fire is burning within him, which no ordinary interest can 
quench. He is gambling, and the passion is growing, for it is 
well fed. He is en veine, and all he touches turns to gold. He 
is so wrought up now, cool and unemotional as he may appear 
to outsiders, that if he lacks all else, he would stake his work, 
his home, anything, everything, confident that he must win—at 
last.” 

“You do not mean to say that Carlton, with his responsi- 
bilities, could act so rashly, so madly?” cried Morel, really 
amazed. 

‘“‘ Or—so like a fool?” said she, with a mocking laugh. “ It 
really appears to me that when passions are once aroused, no 
matter what their nature, men sink to the level of absolute fools, 
or rather tools, in the hand of knaves.” 

“ Will you concede that that last word might on occasion be 
applied to one of your sex, Miss Moreton ?” asked Claud after a 
moment's pause. 

“Most decidedly, yes,” she answered frankly. “Taking 
humanity broadly, it can only be divided into two sections— 
knaves and fools. I honestly declare that my hopes in this 
world are all bent on proving myself of class No. 1, and, as a 
rule, I prefer to deal with persons of the same persuasion. Fools 
are so troublesome. Ah! think of an angel and you see—his 
gray coat!” she added, extending her hand in answer to the 
sudden greeting of Major McKenzie, who stood before her, truly 
delighted, and apparently very warm. 

‘I was this moment thinking, if not speaking of you, my 
dear Major!” said Sibyl, in a pleasant tone that thrilled poor 
Gabriel with its unexpected sweetness. ‘Come with me to find 
our people, will you? They were to have a spread close here.” 

A minute later, Lady Caroline and two or three of the party 
were discovered. Mrs. Winter had left some time before, and 
Lady Basilisk was arranging that veil and those locks for the 
grand display of the day, when she would resume the front seat 
in her box, and, leaning over, gaze upon the crowd, a queen of 
fashion surrounded by patient courtiers. 

Firmly determined not to give up the care of his coveted 
. _ the second time, Morel managed speedily to walk away 
with Mrs. Carlton. But first he took care to give Major 
McKenzie the privilege of waiting upon Miss Moreton, with due 
ceremony. The Major accepted the situation as his due. 

“Does he still feel piqued?” mused Sibyl, as she watched 
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Claud’s handsome head disappear among the crowd of other 
heads that looked so commonplace to her. “Can he be jealous 
because I pretended to be pleased when this troublesome fool 
came up in such absurd response to my thoughts? No;” and 
having thus answered herself, her questioning assumed another 
form. ‘Does this man, whom I love and adore, still care about 
that simple wife of Carlton’s? If Z have piqued him, tant 
mieux, but if this is her doing, tant pis pour elle/” As Sibyl, 
in silence, came to this conclusion, a look of cruel determination 
compressed her lips. If Pearl could have known the thoughts 
threatening her with dire personal harm, she might have been 
roused to an immediate declaration of open war, and thus have 
forced herself at once from the bitter burden of pain, growing 
heavier to bear with every eventful hour. As it was, she 
resolved to endure it as best she could, without outward flinching 
-——sure that if she proved herself patient, worthy, and true, her: 
husband’s love could never wholly depart from her. 


The bell had rung, the course with much difficulty was 
being cleared; the crowd, noisier than ever, and evidently 
stimulated by generous libations of iced champagne or tepid beer, 
had become troublesome and reckless. People seemed anxious 
either to get knocked over by those in authority, who were 
striving to clear the course, or to be trampled upon by the 
beautiful spirited animals dancing lightly past, perfectly aware 
that thousands of eager admiring eyes followed their movements 
during this preliminary canter, 

Mrs, Carlton stopped to watch the horses too, and bade 
Morel look out for a jockey wearing rose colour. He presently 
came out of the paddock, swinging gaily down over the sward on 
a springy colt, bright bay in colour, lithe and swift in action, not 
making much show in his paces, but getting over the ground: 
with certain speed and without any apparent effort. 

“JT think Mr. Carlton has chosen well, as far as my un- 
practised eye can judge,” said Morel, with a laudable desire to 
please his companion. “I know nothing of horses, but this one 
certainly looks fit to win anything he chooses to run for.” 

“So I think, and I am so glad,” said Pearl, and presently 
with an anxious sigh added: “It will be a terrible disappoint- 
ment to Mr, Carlton if he has been mistaken in the favourite, 
and,we none of us like to see those who are dear to us vexed 
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She would have said grieved, but stopped herself. No one 
must know how important an event this was to her husband. 

‘The pushing crowd has tired you already,” said Morel, 
anxious to divert her attention ; “‘ I must get you into some safe 
and quiet corner, whence you can see this race comfortably. 
Shall we go on to the roof of the stand, or cross over to the 
drags?” 

- “ That I should like best,” she answered ; “on the roof we 
could not bear the heat. There is surely thunder in the air, it 
is most oppressive.” 

Claud looked anxiously into her sweet face. It had flushed 
with excitement when that rose-clad jockey came past, but now 
looked paler and more worn than he had ever seen it before. It 
seemed to his anxious ears also that her voice had a sad note in 
it, and that she spoke in a wearied tone, quite at variance with 
her usually bright and eager manner. Almost unconsciously he 
tightened his hold on the hand that rested upon his arm, as in 
spite of the roars and threats of angry policemen, he hurried his 
charge across the course and bade her stoop and creep under the 
further barrier. As he, following her, lifted his head, a voice 
from the roof of the coach in front greeted him with a hearty 
“ Hola la bas! best of friends!” In another moment Louis 
Delroy was wedging himself in between the tightening crowd 
and Morel. 

“Your lady is being annihilated there, my good Claud,” 
eried Delroy. ‘‘ Let me offer you both a lift. The roof of the 
coach is the best place to see this great race. Are you betting? 
There is abundance of room, and the ladies will be delighted. 
The drag belongs to Sir ’Ardly, and I am well féted, pardieu, all 
thanks to that soarkroo Hamburg and the sketches. Sir 
’Ardbank has gone into the ring, but m’lady she is up there, as 
you see. Present me to madame, my good Morel, and let me 
lift her above this wild people.” Delroy, considerably cramped 
as to the gesticulation, had concentrated his energies in speech, 
and the words fell with amazing volubility from his lips. 

“This is Monsieur Delroy, of whom you have heard, Mrs. 
Carlton. He knows our friends in Hamburg. Will you accept 
his offer of a seat on the drag? It is a good place, and you are 
getting crushed here.” 

Mrs. Carlton having said a wo! of acknowledgment to 
Monsieur Delroy, gratefully accepted the proffered security of a 
position above the ruthless crowd. 
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CHAPTER L. 
STORMS. 


Wuewn Mrs. Carlton had managed to climb on to the roof of 
Sir Hardly’s coach, she was agreeably surprised to find that 
Mrs. Winter was one of the ladies hidden from the sun’s glare 
and the crowd below by the protecting shade of a tent-umbrella. 
The Colonel’s wife was apt to be impulsive, and given to like 
or dislike people at first sight. The former was her inclination 
towards that modest, pretty daughter-in-law of Lady Caroline’s, 
“worth all the rest of their set,” so Mrs. Winter confided to her 
husband, after the meeting in Park Lane that morming. She 
now cordially welcomed Pearl, and introduced her to Lady 
Hardly, who, she said, would be delighted to get a chance of 
speaking of her native town again, and in her native tongue. 
But there was little time for conversation, for shouts to the 
right and left announced “They’re off!” meaning the horses 
from the starting-point. 

Then followed cheers from the crowd, succeeded by a sudden 
breathless silence; then, as thousands of eager faces turned, 
watching the horses stealing gradually round the outer course, a 
muttering hiss grew rapidly into a shriek and a deafening roar, 
that betokened the concentrated interest felt in the great event 
of the day. 

‘“ Hubert has won! Oh, how glad he will be!” cried Pearl, 
clapping her hands with delight, as she saw that the jockey in 
rose unmistakably preceded the one in maize, who had kept so 
very close to him during the last quarter of a mile. In another 
moment the numbers were “up,” and Morel congratulated Mrs. 
Carlton on her good fortune. 

“T thought that beautiful bay looked ambitious and strong,” 
he said. 

“And your artist’s eye told you truly,” answered Pearl, s 
glow of satisfaction on her face. 

‘Are you personally interested in the race?” asked Mrs 
Winter, a little disappointed at this fast tendency in he 
protégée. 

“Deeply interested for my husband’s sake!” said Pearl a 
once. “I am so thankful his favourite has won.” 

“Do you allow him to bet?” asked Mrs. Winter, surprise 
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“‘ Allow him ?” laughed Pearl; “of course he does whatever 
he pleases. As usual, he has proved himself in the right.” 

‘‘He is evidently a very fortunate man,” said Mrs. Winter, 
amused and interested, quite unmindful of her previous dis- 
approval as she looked into Pearl’s face, laughing and content 
again, all her troubles forgotten, in the thought of her husband’s 
satisfaction. 

Morel and Delroy now seated themselves on the sides of the 
coach, and an animated conversation was begun. Mrs. Carlton 
asked many eager questions about the doings of the Senator’s 
family, and had her inquiries answered with elaboration by 
Delroy, who found her “ naive et charmante,” as he afterwards 
confided to Morel. It had not as yet occurred to the volatile 
Frenchman that Mrs. Carlton, who was a friend of Mrs. Winter’s 
(a lady held in some awe by both Sir Hardbank and his wife), 
could but a short time ago have been the governess at Stein- 
mann’s, the very thought of whom had so seriously affected 
Claud Morel. 

During the last hour the heat had become almost unendurable. 
The sun’s rays were fiery, no shelter seemed to defend swelter- 
ing humanity from their fierce power. The still air was 
suffocating ; when suddenly a breeze sprang up, and the small 
black cloud that had been no bigger than a man’s hand began 
to spread and grow, and soon hid not only the face of the sun, 
which had looked like the embodiment of white heat, but all 
the glorious blue sky, covering it with a purple veil that seemed 
black as the first sullen drops of a thunder-shower began to fall 
The parched earth literally steamed as it greedily absorbed the 
thirsted-for rain, and human beings shrank and cowered under 
whatever shelter they managed to find. Sibyl Moreton, who 
liked the sun, and was not in the least inconvenienced by it, 
had led McKenzie (who suffered from heat as only Indians, 
whether they hail from the West or East, seem to do) on to the 
roof of the stand. Sibyl] was on the tenterhooks of expectation 
as regarded the result of the great race of the day, and selected 
this high point, as the coign of vantage from which it would be 
easiest to watch the performance of the jockey clad in rose 
colour, and the bright bay colt that carried him. Also, at a 
given spot on the roof she had arranged to await Carlton, who 
had promised to bring his news to her there, whenever the 
principal race should be over. Having seen the triumph of 
Couleur de Rose, Sibyl’s next anxiety was to rid herself of her 
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too attentive cavalier. As those first heavy raindrops fell, she 
bethought herself of an errand on which to send the obedient 
Major. 

“Take this ticket,” she said to him, “and get me my 
waterproof, please. It is impossible for me to make my way 
through the crowd that is rushing downstairs now. Bring me 
the cloak as quickly as you can, or I shall be wet through before 
I get a chance of moving.” 

He went at once; and, as it happened, came face to face 
with Carlton at the foot of the first flight of stairs. 

“Do look after Sibyl for me,” said McKenzie, fiercely 
wiping his forehead with a pink bandanna. “TI hate to leave 
her alone in that mob. I will make all haste back.” 

“ Look after Sibyl for you, McKenzie?” asked Carlton, his 
intense dislike to the “nigger cad” apparent in face and voice. 

‘Don’t stand staring at me as if you'd eat me,” said the 
Major, aggrieved. 

“God forbid!” cried the other ; “why, I would not touch 
you if——” 

“T say, old fellow, shut up,” interposed McKenzie, with a 
warning gesture. ‘You don’t want to quarrel, do you ?” 

“No, I do not want to quarrel. But when a man grossly 
insults a lady who——” 

The Major’s scowl suddenly changed to a grin. 

“ Right you are, Carlton,” said he, “and I like you better for 
sticking up forher. {tis all my fault, for of course you don’t.know 
of my luck. Fact is, Sibyl Moreton has made me the happiest 
of men, for she has promised to be Mrs, McKenzie before the 
season’s over. By Jove! how it is pouring,” he added, and 
hurriedly went on down the stairs. 

Carlton, fierce with inward excitement, fought his way up 
against the descending mass of people. Regardless of age or sex, 
he elbowed himself through the dense crowd, followed by many 
an oh! and ah ! from ladies, and by far more forcible ejaculations 
from men too tightly packed to deal “ blow for blow.” Once on 
the roof, he had no difficulty in finding Miss Moreton, who stood 
at the place appointed awaiting him. 

| “Sibyl, is this true?” he said, seizing her arm, and looking 
eagerly into her face. 

“That you have won, and that I, as your coach, am fo 
receive a fifth of the sum you have made, I hope that is true,” 
she said, stniling: thew 9 
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** How dare you exasperate me thus?” he cried, unmindful 
of the people surrounding them. 

“Let us move away from here, and at once,” said Sibyl. 
‘Not only because your tone is attracting attention, in spite of 
the rain, but also because I am not desirous of more of my dear 
Gabriel’s company, just yet.” 

She moved away towards the farther side of the roof. He 
held her arm in a grip that was almost vicious. 

“ Sibyl, do you mean to sell yourself to that niggor cad ? yes 
or no! I will have an answer,” Carlton whispered, hoarsely, and 
close to her ear. 

“Tf you could arrange to marry me, Mr. Carlton, I admit the 
partnership would suit me very much better; but as circumstances 
have rendered that impossible, I intend to become Mrs. Major 
McKenzie as soon as my ¢rousseau can be prepared.” 

“ Sibyl,” he cried, stamping his foot with rage, “you are 
driving me mad. I will not, I cannot bear this.” 

“What possible difference can my plans make to you, 
Mr. Carlton?” she said, smiling again. 

“To see you throw yourself away—sell yourself thus! Good 
God! am I to stand by idle while this goes on? Never!” He 
paused for a moment, and then in a quieter tone resumed: “Will 
money alter your decision, Sibyl? I have won five thousand 
pounds to-day, thanks to Couleur de Rose, but more thanks to 
your penetration, your good advice, and the luck you have hitherto 
brought me. If you have the five thousand at your disposal 
instead of the sum we had agreed should be yours, tell me, will 
that induce you to break off this fatal, this most hideous entangle- 
ment ?’ 

Blinding flashes of lightning, followed by deafening peals of 
thunder and a sudden downpour of deluging rain, for the moment 
stopped the possibility of any conversation. Sibyl, who from 
under the shelter of Carlton’s umbrella had constantly watched 
the stairhead, just then perceived McKenzie. There were few 
people left upon the roof now. Heat once made his way to the 
far corner where Sibyl had agreed to await his return, and finding 
she had left the place, did not think of looking elsewhere, con- 
cluding that she was expecting him below, in some more sheltered 
spot. As soon as he had disappeared : 

“‘ Now is our time,” said Sibyl. “‘ McKenzie has gone without 
me. We had better make our way back to town as speedily aa pos- 
didlo. I am shivering with cold already, and am frightfully wet.” 
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“‘T will not move from here,” said Carlton, “ until you have 
promised me that you will give up the notion of selling yourself 
to that black fiend.” 

“You will not go!” she asked, with a fine smile. “Then I 
must find my way alone.” And without giving him the chance 
to detain her by word or act, she bent her head, escaped from the 
sheltering umbrella, and regardless of the torrents streaming down 
upon her and soaking the silken portion of her dress, went towards 
the stairs, 

He felt her power, knew she would neither turn her head, 
nor give him any other pretence of an excuse for following her ; 
so he meekly succumbed to the force of her superior will, and 
sought to overtake her. But his yielding came too late, or she 
had miscalculated the promptitude of Gabriel’s movements and 
followed him too soon. For when Carlton reached the first 
landing, he found McKenzie assiduously employed in wiping 
the dress of his charmer with his pink bandanna, and lavishing 
upon her the most fulsome phrases of compassion and endear- 
ment from his promiscuous vocabulary. 

“‘ May I be allowed to accompany you home, Miss Moreton?” 
asked Carlton, bowing to the lady. 

‘¢ Thanks, you are very kind, Mr. Carlton,” she said, inclining 
her head. ‘Major McKenzie has made himself responsible for 
my Wfe conduct, and I really think it would be advisable for 
you to look after your wife in this atrocious weather.” 

“ How considerate of you to think of Mrs, Carlton now,” said 
Mrs. Carlton’s considerate husband, with something very like a 
sneer. But if his tone was rude, his action was polite ; for he 
lifted his hat, made another profound salutation, and without 
further word went his way down to the ground-floor and out. 


CHAPTER LL 
DEBATING. 


Tue first startling peal of thunder echoed and re-echoed as Sir 
Hardbank and Colonel Winter returned to the ladies, who had 
already taken shelter within the coach. Mrs. Carlton made one 
meek suggestion about trying to regain the rest of the party, which 
really meant hoping to find her husband, but Mrs. Winter, in he 
pleasant but peremptory manner, decided that such an attempt 
would be “too absurd.” 

“You may be quite sure, my dear,” she said, “that all the 
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others will have the good sense to make the best of their way 
home. Your husband left you in good hands, and relies on 
your being looked after, no doubt. As we have the chance of a 
drive straight to town without a preliminary wetting, let us 
avail ourselves of it and be thankful.” 

Pearl was not thankful, and Morel, ever watchful of her 
face, saw her disappointment at once. 

“Tf you would like to come and find the others,” he began, 
wistfully, really thinking more of her wishes than of his own 
longing to have sole charge of her once again, “I shall be most 
happy to try and ” 

Mrs. Winter, seeing threatened insubordination, stopped 
Morel’s proposition short by a decisive refusal to permit “ any 
euch nonsense.” 

‘You can come and keep yourself dry and us amused with 
some of your artist’s stories, if you don’t object to riding inside 
the drag,” she added; an offer which Morel accepted gratefully. 
Anything must be pleasant to him that gave him more time in 
Pearl’s company. 

Sir Hardbank was himself driving his spirited team with a 
skill that made him an object of envy to many an amateur 
coachman, and qualified him to vie with any professional driver. 
He managed to get away with those who moved first, and very 
soon left them far behind. Indeed, ere long he had eseped 
from the heavy black clouds overhead, and was bowling cheerily 
along over the streaming roads, the pools in which began to 
reflect stray sunbeams. By the time the great half-way halt 
was made, and the horses changed, the only signs of the past 
storm were the dripping leaves glistening and silvery in the last 
faint rays of the setting sun. 

Lady Hardly, still a novice to the outdoor life of English- 
women, preferred to remain within the stuffy coach; but Mrs. 
Winter and Pearl were delighted to find that it would be practi- 
cable to finish their journey outside, and thoroughly enjoyed 
meeting the sweet moist air after that long hour's stifling 
imprisonment. 

Mrs. Winter, who had a keen eye for beauty, vastly admired 
Morel’s handsome face, and found his conversation so entertain- 
ing, that she bade him be sure and sit by her side when she 
mounted on to the seat behind the driver and her husband, 
whom she declined to turn out from “the box.” She so mono- 
polised Morel, too, that he had no chance of addressing even a 
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word to Mrs. Carlton, who took her place between Mrs. Winter 
and Delroy. The latter, whose heart, by his own confession, 
was very impressionable, felt himself immensely attracted by 
this -sweet-faced, gentle-voiced Englishwoman, whose manner 
was wholly unaffected, and who not only spoke French remark- 
ably well, but spoke on most of the subjects started by him 
with that clear appreciation and knowledge which proceed from 
attentive reading and quiet reflection. Delroy, though not a 
refined man, was one who had not passed through life unheed- 
ing, and he was much impressed in recognising in so young and 
SO unassuming a woman, the quiet judgment and well-balanced 
opinion that usually accompany sober middle-age. 

“That woman’s husband possesses a veritable jewel in his 
young wife,” said Delroy to Morel, whom he volunteered to 
accompany on his way Chelsea-wards. 

“A jewel?” repeated Claud, with a sigh, “yes, truly, ‘a 
pearl beyond price.’” 

“ And, ma fot / such Pearls are not to be picked up by the 
wayside. Does he value her as she deserves ?” 

““That would be impossible,” cried Morel; and hurriedly 
correcting himself, added, ‘‘ I mean, of course, impossible for me 
to say.” 

‘ But Delroy had learnt something of Pearl’s past from her 
lips, ‘which had opened the eyes of his memory concerning 
Claud and all that had transpired in Hamburg ; and the French- 
man determined to take this opportunity of giving his friend 
some wholesome advice. 

“ My good Morel,” he said, carefully manipulating the 
cigarette growing under his clever fingers, “allow me to offer 
you a most excellent counsel, and, for once, accept it, and act 
upon if without joss of time. It will be best so in the end. 
Leave your picture, shut up your new studio, or let me keep 
it warm for you; go to Hamburg and marry our little Pomona 
friend, who has given you not only the promise of her hand, but 
the whole of her poor little heart.” 

“ Delroy, it is an awful confession to make; but I cannot, I 
cannot do it |” 

“ What ! not keep your word with Lotta?” 

“T fear not, I am: sure not.” 

“Ah! bon Dieu/ This is a little strong even for me, 
light-hearted Parisian. No, my good Claud, I will not believe 
this of you. I do implore you not to cause the little girl who 
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has.given,.you her faith to suffer so. I would be the act of 
a coward.” 

. “TI cannot resent what you say, Delroy,” answered Claud, 
sadly, “neither can I in any sense excuse myself, or reason with 
you on a subject that is beyond excuse and alien to reason.” 

“ Pardieu/ Had I known that you would prove so fickle, 
upon my soul I would have taught the girl to love me. Indeed, 
I would have married her myself rather than see her so ill-used.” 

“JT only wish, Delroy, you could console her now,” said 
Morel, ruefully enough, and yet inclined to smile at Delroy’s 
perfect faith in his own powers. “Poor child! She must 
learn the truth soon, for I cannot bring myself to keep up 
the farce of a correspondence much longer. And it would 
be a crime to link so good a girl to me, knowing, as I do, 
that I cannot even feign to give her the love and faith she 
deserves.” 

‘You Englishmen have the oddest scruples,” said Delroy ; 
‘vou are sq quite impracticable in your ideas. Ma foi / the 
marriage is all arranged for you, my dear; real difficulties are 
surmounted ; why should it not come off? All these emotions 
and these scruples of conscience, what are they worth? A cuz 
bono? They may be originale, they are certainly ridiculous. 
Your Shakespeare with his Hamlet may give vent to his spleen 
in eccentricities of word and thought, but in every-day life, 
action 1s required, and not rhodomontade. Marry the little 
Pomona, my good Claud, let her feel the happiness of being 
your wife, and the affair is finished. She will demand no more. 
Then, a8 you cannot possibly intend to offer your hand to 
Mrs. Carlton ” 

“Silence!” cried Morel, stopping short, and confronting his 
companion with so stern a look and so threatening a gesture, that 
the latter stared at him in open-mouthed amazement. 

‘We may be eccentric this side of the water, Delroy, and 
possibly you do not understand that we have consciences and 
scruples ; but this you shall learn once for all: an Englishman 
reapects even the name ofa lady who honours him by considering 
him as one of her friends. In his hearing such a name may 
never be mentioned with any kind of levity. Should such insult 
bq,put upon any friend of mine, you will find that the offender 

surely receive such condign punishment as an Englishman is 
alg 21 aaltboty dn ®,menner which, if originale, mostly proves 
ve. 
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“Grace au ciel /”cried Delroy, “have you quite finished your 
pious exhortation? May we now continue our promenade like 
peaceable citizens?” He tried to laugh, but failed in the 
attempt, for there had been that in Morel’s eyes which made the 
Frenchman quake inwardly, and led him to bid his friend au 
revoir at the first available opportunity. 

Mrs. Winter, pleasantly impressed by Mrs. Carlton, deter- 
mined to take that young lady under her wing, and resolved to 
advise her, whenever opportunity should offer, to get rid of that 
‘‘ wax-like Miss Moreton, who was ashamed to look one in the 
face ;” the only commendable characteristic she had, according 
to the Colonel’s wife. 

‘When you go to Lady Basilisk’s ‘at home’ next Tuesday, 
I mean to introduce you to my particular friends,” said Mrs. 
Winter to Pearl, at parting. “And remember we shall ride 
together to-morrow without fail. I will call for you on my way 
to the Row.” 

Mrs. Carlton thought that Mrs. Winter would prove a far 
pleasanter companion and adviser than Miss Moreton, and one 
whose acquaintance and whose teaching on subjects or people, 
social and fashionable, Pearl would prefer to anything or any- 
body Sibyl had hitherto introduced to her notice. The sudden 
storm and the drenching rain had frustrated all the plans of 
hospitable entertainment in Park Lane. Lady Basilisk and 
Lady Carlton had both returned very tired, very wet, fearful of 
the ill-effects of damp shoes, &c., and somewhat ill-tempered 
also. 

“ Both ladies have gone to bed, and beg to be excused,” Miss 
Smythe informed the party arriving by coach from Ascot, and 
might have added that her mistress was evidently suffering from 
some moral damping, more depressing than any rain would prove 
to one of her apathetic temper. When Mrs. Carlton reached her 
own house, after parting with her newly-made acquaintances, she 
found that her husband had not returned. 

‘‘ Miss Moreton came in an hour ago,” said the servant. 

Pearl went straight to her guest’s chamber, to inquire after 
her welfare, 

“Please come in, Mrs. Carlton,” said Sibyl, opening the door. 
The request was an unusual one, and astonished Pearl, who, with 
a loving woman’s instant apprehension, asked : 

“Is anything wrong? Where is Hubert? Have you not 
seen him?” 
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Sibyl smiled, and going back to the toilet-table at which she 
had been seated, began toying with the brushes upon it, as she 
answered slowly : 

“Your husband is perfectly safe and sound, I assure you, 
you foolishly anxious wife. Isaw him just before I left the 
course, and he appeared in excellent spirits, having won con- 
siderably. He left me, saying he must go and seek you, just as 
the rain commenced. Major McKenzie, to whom I have to-day 
promised to look for protection in future, brought me home, I 
hope you congratulate me on my prospects, Mrs. Carlton !” 

Pearl stood for a moment in silence. Then she crossed the 
room and went to the dressing-table before which Sibyl had now 
seated herself, her wondrous hair falling about her shoulders in 
bright profusion. Bending over Sibyl, Pearl kissed her brow. 

‘“‘ Marriage is to me so sacred a tie,” said she, impressively, 
“that Iam at a loss what to say to you. If you desire future 
wealth, you will have your wish. And I sincerely hope that the 
step you are about to take may be for your happiness. Being 
younger than you, in experience as well as in years, I am perhaps 
presuming in offering you any advice. But I know that what 
you mean to do is irrevocable, and feel very strongly that one 
should well consider stubborn facts. Have you realised that a 
woman should give her life almost, certainly all liberty of action, 
into the keeping and control of the man she elects as her husband? 
Dear Sibyl, do you sufficiently respect the man you must promise 
to honour and obey? I cannot belicve that you look hopefully 
into your future, or that you can give that love that should be 
in a wife’s heart to the man on whom you have resolved to 
bestow your hand?” 

Pearl paused for some response. She had spoken earnestly, 
and the tears stood in her eyes. She was looking with true 
compassion at the still white face before her, surely hiding some 
pain under those ever-lowered lids, looking with admiration also 
at the finely-chiselled features and that glory of shining hair. 

“Give me your hand, Sibyl,” she said simply ; and do not be 
offended that I could not congratulate you in formal fashion.” 

“Indeed, I am not in the least offended, Mrs. Carlton,” said 
Sibyl, laying passive fingers into Pearl’s eager clasp. “This is 
not supposed to be a romantic love-match such as yours was. It 
is merely a mariage de convenance. Now, a8 far as my ex- 
perience goes, which, as you justly remarked, is greater than 
yours, these business-like contracts between two sensible matter- 
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of-fact persons usually turn out quite as satisfactory as more 
poetical liaisons. There may not he quite so much billing and 
cooing to begin with, but there is usually far less bickering -and 
reviling after the gilt is rubbed off the gingerbread.” 

‘As you have taken care to secure solid gold, it may possibly 
not get worn away at all,” said Pearl, on which Sibyl fairly 
laughed. 

‘“‘T verily believe that I am succeeding in turning even your 
plentiful supply of the milk of kindlmess sour,” she said. 
‘‘'You speak quite bitterly. For the first time I now realise how 
evil my influence must be, and how trying a person I am to 
those about me. Poor Gabriel! At present his heart is over- 
flowing with honeyed thoughts of me, as were his lips with 
honeyed words, an hour ago. When will he learn to appreciate 
the biting acid of my disposition ?” 

“Sibyl, you mean to treat him kindly, don’t you?” asked 
Pearl, for the first time thinking of McKenzie with compassion 
in lieu of repulsion. 

“ Kindly?” echoed Sibyl, drawing the word out as though 
to the length of the hair she passed through the comb ; 
“kindly |” she repeated again, as a curious smile came to her 
lips. ‘Oh yes! I mean to use him very well. He shall not 
repent of his bargain if I can help it. There will not be much 
billing and cooing in our nest, but then I shall select a 
thoroughly commodious one, where there is room for us to 
move quite independently, Am I shocking you very much, 
Mrs. Carlton? I am afraid your nazve distress amuses me. 
But t see you want to go away. Did Mr. Morel return with 
you! — 

Sibyl started up. “Is he here now, waiting? Are we 
leaving him alone all this time? I will be ready directly, 
and go to him while you are changing your dress.” She spoke 
and moved with an eagerness foreign to her. 

“ You like Mr. Morel very much ?” 

“‘T do—what then? Who could help liking him ?” 

“YT meant more than like,” said Pearl; “and knowing that 
makes me doubly fear the notion of your marrying Major 
Makenzie.” 

“T cannot marry the man I would choose, the man I love,” 
Sibyl answered, hiding her face in her hands, and rocking 
ko and fro as though in pain. “ Would to God I could i” +4 
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“He is engaged to Lotta Steinmann,” cried Pearl, and 
hesitated before she added: “Do you—have you any reason 
to think that Mr. Morel 4g 

“Ts waiting for us below? I think you told me so, 
Mrs. Carlton,” said Sibyl, rising and moving towards the 
chair on which her dress was laid out, ready to be put on. 
“{ will go down at once.” She spoke in a perfectly calm 
tone, and smoothed out the plaits of the heavy silk skirt 
carefully, as though a crease there was of more importance to 
her than any other thought in the world. 

‘Mr. Morel is not downstairs,” said Pearl, wondering if this 
listless woman, moving before her, could be the samo as she, 
who, five minutes before, was wracked by such bitter pain. 
And then Pearl told shortly how Mrs. Winter and she had 
come home in Sir Hardly’s drag, and how Morel had gone 
away from Park Lane with a friend. 





CHAPTER LIL 
NEWS. 


WHEN the ladies met again at supper, no further mention waa 
made of the subject that had caused so much painful discussion. 
Pearl had certainly thus felt her share in it; whether Sibyl] felt 
at all was difficult to surmise. Her power of repression was so 
great, that one doubted the reality of her emotion. All this 
time Carlton had not returned ; and his wife had the greatest 
difficulty in concealing the growing anxiety his prolonged 
absence caused her. That crowded racecourse, those wildly- 
pushing people, the fractious horses, filled her mind with 
threatening visions of the harm that might have happened 
to her husband. When—at last—she heard his latch-key 
turn in the lock, she flew to meet him, as though he had 
been away for months instead of hours. 

“Thank God, you are safe, my darling!” she cried. “ It 
is past twelve, and I was really frightened about you. Has 
anything happened ?” 

“Happened? No, of course not. I was delayed by fellows 
at the club with whom I came home. What a sensitive little 
creature you are, Pearl, trembling all over, and about nothing 
at all. Where is Sibyl?” 

‘She has just gone to her room, and bade me say good- 
night to you for her. Have you heard her news, Hugh 1” 
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“News! what about? That beast McKenzie, do you 
mean 3” 

Pearl lifted a warning finger, for Carlton, now mounting 
the stairs, was speaking with the loud tones of an angry 
man. 


“Oh! I do not care who hears me,” he cried. ‘The whole 
business is disgraceful, and I am disgusted to think she should 
have undertaken to sell herself like this from under my roof.” 

" Then the sooner she leaves its peaceful shelter the better 
for us all,” said Sibyl, meeting the other two as they reached 
the first landing. ‘“ Let this conversation be continued with 
closed doors, if you please,” she added, leading the way into the 
drawing-room. 

Pearl, following her, took her hand eagerly, and was begin- 
ning to speak, but Sibyl checked her. 

“One moment, if you please, Mrs. Carlton. I shall not 
detain you long. Oblige me by giving orders to your servants 
to see me and my luggage so bestowed in the morning that I 
may catch the early express to Hastings. It is the last request 
I am likely to prefer in this house.” 

“Sit down, Sibyl, and don’t talk nonsense,” said Mrs. 
Carlton. “TJ also have something to say in this matter, and 
before I give any orders you will listen to me, and for my sake 
pardon my husband’s rash and inconsiderate words. It is only 
because he thinks so well of you that he spoke—too warmly. I 
am sure he heartily repents his hasty expressions already.” 

Sibyl retorted with a sneer, but Mrs. Carlton, taking no 
notice of the rude remark, spoke again, and with,an amount of 
decision that astonished both her hearers. She carried her 
point, too; for Sibyl, haughty and rebellious at first, finally 
consented to pardon Carlton’s ill-advised remarks, and to remain 
in town long enough to be present at the “ At Home” in Park 
Lane, fixed for the commencement of the following week. 

“Now, I presume I may be allowed really to say good- 
night,” said Miss Moreton, ehaking hands with her hostess. 
‘You have gained the day, and have secured a treat for the 
London world. That part of it which knows any of us, c’est-d- 
dire. They can see the Major's bargain and appraise her 
attractions, Will they laugh at him or sneer at me most, I 
wonder? Good-night, for the third time, Mrs. Carlton. I 
appreciate your kindness and your hospitality.” And, without 
& word or a glance towards Hubert, Sibyl left the room. She 
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had preserved an utterly implacable demeanour towards him, 
although she had yielded to Pearl’s petition for a truce. 


Miss Moreton did not make her appearance next morning 
until after Carlton had left for Ascot. Her breakfast had been 
taken up to her room. 

‘‘T wish you had come down ten minutes sooner,” said Mrs. 
Carlton, as her guest entered the parlour, dressed for walking. 
“Hubert lingered to the last moment, hoping to see you, and 
then left regretfully. He fears you are still angry with him.” 

‘“‘'We were all inclined to make mountains out of molec-hills 
yesterday, I think,” said Sibyl. “I suppose it was the natural 
consequence of the excitement incidental to races, which mclines 
the soberest of us to exaggerated views. I sincerely hope that 
all that happened in this house, after our return last night, may 
be as completely effaced from your mind and that of your 
husband as it shall be from mine, I intend to forget all dis- 
agreeables.” Thus far ‘she had spoken in a low tone, but 
impressively. Now, as she turned to leave the room, she added 
with her habitual listless drawl: “If Major McKenzie calls for 
me this morning, please let him know that I was obliged to go 
out. This afternoon I will be ready to drive with him at any 
hour he may choose to name.” 

‘“Tf he comes before I ride, I must, of course, receive him,” 
said Pearl. ‘And he is sure to ask me where you have gone. 
What shall I say ?” 

“Tell him you do not know.” 

“TI fear I do, Sibyl,” Pearl commented wistfully. 

“Have no fear on my account, I beg. If you object to 
saying that you don’t know, tell him I have gone to a studio in 
Lime Walk. This is my last sitting. Aw revoir.” 

As Miss Moreton left the house the second post arrived, 
which brought Mrs. Carlton two important letters. One—from 
Hamburg—had been sent on from Fern-Lea; the other came 
from Malta, where Mr. Walton had caused it to be posted. 
After a few casual remarks about the vessel and the commence- 
ment of his voyage, the lawyer went on to say: 


“TI deeply regret that my last interview with Mr. Carlton 
and yourself was not a longer, or at least a private one. There 
was much I wished to say, and that I would have said to you 
both, on asubject which could not be mentioned in the presence 
of the ladies at that time your guests. Against those two, 
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mother and daughter, it is absolutely necessary I should warn 
you. From certain facts that have come to my knowledge, I am 
obliged to tell you, emphatically, that the acquaintance of these 
persons is in no sense desirable, and that you, Pearl, owe it to 
yourself to discontinue all connection with them. They are 
wily adventuresses both, seeking for money, and caring little 
where or how it is obtained. These are strong words for a 
cautious lawyer, but your possible peace is concerned, and I feel 
your danger strongly. Had I not been so very suddenly called 
away, I would have laid proofs, incontrovertible facts, before 
you. As it is, I must content myself with trusting to your good 
sense, and leave you to apply the warning I am compelled to 
give you as may seem best to yourself. I dare not advise you to 
act only on your own responsibility, my poor child, but I think 
your true womanly feeling will teach you to choose the course 
likeliest to rid yourself and your husband, soon and securely, 
from further intercourse with so clever, so dangerous, and so un- 
scrupulous a woman as 8. M, All this was on my lips the day 
I saw you at Fern-Lea, and again when I bade you good-bye in 
town, but I had not then learnt what would have justified me 
in speaking asI felt. Subsequently, indeed, the very night that I 
left London, confirmation was brought to me of facts previously 
anticipated. There is such a stain on the past life of S. M., as 
even your kindness cannot overlook. She is as false as her eyes, 
which are of two distinct colours, and which she therefore so 
modestly hides. It is only at night, and then momentarily, 
that she fairly mects the looks of others. One eye is blue, the 
other brown. ‘Try and ascertain this curious fact for yourself, 
and let that be a proof to you that my informant knows the lady 
in question well. Also take my word for this fact as well as 
Lavater’s, people with eyes of two colours are invariably in- 
sinvere—indeed, for my part, I would suggest a stronger word— 
liars. Mrs. M——n is about to arrange a marriage for her 
daughter with a wealthy West Indian, and I think, in his care, 
S. will be prevented from causing further mischief. He will 
guard her jealously, and they will be fairly mated. 

*« At all events, my dear ward, I trust you will accept what I 
have written as dictated only by my solicitude for your welfare 
and happiness, Jmprimis, for your own sweet sake; Secundus, 
in memory of your gentle mother. Write to Melbourne, as I 
directed you, and tell me all your news,” 

So completely Louleversé was Pearl by the contents of this 
letter, that she sat for a time lost in amazement.... It was 
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‘mechanically that she at last broke the seal of Lotta’s lengthy 
epistle ; but her wandering thoughts were soon arrested by what 
she here read in her young friend’s familiar writing. 


‘‘A month ago I was the happiest girl in the world, and 
now I am so very miserable! You will think me always 
in extremes, dearest Pearl, but I love—oh how I love Claud ! 
I no longer venture to say my Claud, for I feel he is being 
taken from me. I am losing him and the little bit of affection 
he once gave me—it seems a year ago now! Two days after 
we had plighted our troth he went away to London. Iam now 
sure that is a great cruel place, as I have so often heard it was. 
I have told my doubts and my unhappiness to No One as yet, 
and do not mean to confide in Any One but you, my faithful 
friend. My parents think I am fretting because he is absent. 
If that was all! Pearl, Iam breaking my heart because I am 
losing him. He is being taken from me—I know it as surely as 
if I saw the pitiless woman ensnaring him, who is leading all 
his thoughts away from me. I think if I really knew he was 
content, and that she, my cruel enemy whom I have never 
harmed, loves him, is good to him, and sure to make him happy, 
I could teach myself to bear it all bravely for his dear sake. 
Pearl, tell me the truth. Anything definite must be better than 
this miserable uncertainty. Will you not speak to him on my 
behalf? He is so gentle, so kind, he will surely pity me. And 
his compassion would be a thousand times more welcome to me 
than the adoration of any other man! Mr. Bahn has proposed 
to me, knowing nothing of my engagement, of course. He 
appeared so wretched at my refusal, that my poor heart, aching 
as it does with its own misery, led me to sympathise with him, 
and I cried like a child. He quite misunderstood this evidence 
of weakness on my part; indeed, I soon found myself compelled 
to confess that I was not grieving for him, but for the absence 
of the man I cared for. Then Mr. Bahn, in a fury, raved at 
that ‘most treacherous of men,’ for he thought I was regretting 
one Louis Delroy (my Claud’s friend), a Frenchman, who has 
very often been at our house of late, and whom you will 
probably see in London, too. So we are all at cross-purposes 

: and none of us too happy! Oh Pearl! how from my inmost 
heart I envy you! How Heaven has blessed you! The wife 
. of the only man you ever cared for, happy in his perfect loye, 
surrounded by all that fine friends and English wealth can give 
you! Still, I feel sure you have not forgotten the old pleasant 
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days we spent together here, and in remembrance of them, I hope 
you will be ready to help me now, dear friend. Seek an inter- 
view with Claud, question him, learn the truth, and even if it is 
bitter, tell it to me. This uncertainty is killing me; whatever 
fate awaits me, I will be strong and strive to bear it, most 
especially if such is his wish !” 


Mrs. Winter called in vain for Mrs. Carlton that morning. 
‘¢ A bad headache,” was the plea. 

‘“‘ Heartache, I fear, poor child !” thought the Colonel’s wife, 
riding slowly away. She was disappointed at her newly-found 
friend’s absence, and without hesitation condemned “ that evil- 
faced Miss Moreton,” as the cause of Mrs. Carlton’s trouble, 
In truth Pearl’s anxious thoughts were centred on Sibyl, and it 
was she who, though quite unconsciously this time, was causing 
Pearl to shed tears now, and pace her room in restless agitation. 
That Morel was attracted by Sibyl, Pearl did not for a moment 
doubt, and, for dear Lotta’s sake, felt this treachery and defal- 
cation bitterly. What step could she take in this matter? How 
could Claud be warned against Sibyl? What should be done 
about telling Hubert of Mr. Walton’s letter? More than an hour 
had passed before Pearl finally resolved on the course most 
advisable for her to take in the interest of others. In one 
sense, Pearl’s great tenderness for her husband might be con- 
sidered as weakness, and yet in the depth of that affection 
lurked latent strength, which now asserted itself in her deter- 
mination to repress the outward show of any feeling likely to 
trouble Hubert. She concluded, after much reflection, to say 
no word to him about Sibyl or her mysterious antecedents, 
hoping and believing that the projected marriage would change 
all their mutual relations. How completely fascinated Hubert 
was by this guest of theirs, Pearl had known for many a weary 
day now, and was far too sensible a woman to deny so self- 
evident a fact. At the same time, she feared that direct opposi- 
sition or abuse on her part would alienate her husband incline 
him to take the part of the “abused,” and defy “the abuser.” 

As to poor Lotta and deluded Claud, Pearl felt that it would 
be her duty to appeal to him for her friend’s sake, and to 
endeavour to awaken the better feelings she felt sure he possessed, 
and to induce him to view his vacillating conduct as wanting in 
generosity, indeed, in good faith, towards one who deserved only 
kindness and consideration. Z 
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CHAPTER LIT. 
‘“SOUVENT FEMME VARIE.” 

Wiis Pearl spent those morning hours alone, and in painfully 
iarassed thinking, Sibyl also passed through an ordeal, but of a 
nore fiery nature. She had herself driven in a hansom cab straight 
Lime Walk. The horse was a good one, but not fast enough 
for Sibyl’s impatient thoughts. She knocked at the door of the 
studio with trembling hand. Morel opened it, and her first 
sager glance at his face shocked her. He looked haggard and 
worn as a man does who has spent a restless night, tormented by 
self-reproach, and the growing conviction that no striving on his 
part can conquer the demon gnawing within him. 

There are men, and women too, who ignore such wrestling 
with conscience, and giving themselves up to whatever tempta- 
tion may offer, seize eagerly the enjoyment of the moment. 
They feel no hesitation in wrong-doing, nor (unless the punish- 
ment strikes right home) any remorse at the results that sooner 
or later will as surely follow evil as night follows day. 

Claud, wha, as has heen stated, was peculiarly impressionable 
and sensitive, had suffered mental torture throughout the night. 
On the previous day he had, for the first time, realised to the 
utmost the fascination of Pearl’s presence. He had felt her 
hand upon his arm, he had met her eyes again and again, and 
they had thrilled him with an ever fresh delight, as she responded 
to his questions or remarks. She had sat by his side in train 
and cab, in the coach she had faced him and talked to him, with 
a sweet smile upon her face. He had been allowed to protect 
her from the crushing crowd, he had assisted her to mount upon 
the drag, and as she had stood upon its roof, watching the flying 
horses, he had even ventured to support her with his arm. He 
had almost felt her breath upon his cheek, as she greeted the 
winning jockey with enthusiasm. The couleur de rose that 
jockey wore, seemed to Claud’s mind ‘o pervade the atmosphere 
of the whole day, which certainly was the happiest he had ever 
spent. Indeed it was not until he had bid Mrs. Carlton good- 
night, and was talked to by Delroy (who considered he spoke 
quite in the réle of pére dévoué), that poor Claud felt the shock 
of reaction, and realised that instead of being among the happiest 
he was one of the most miserable of men. The fanciful couleur 
de rose had suddenly vanished from the present, while the black 
pall of triste réalité seemed to cover the future. What 
Delroy had said was true; Lotta had been cruelly used already, 
and every hour of Morel’s present life was leading him farther 
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again, and putting her trembling hands upon his arms, was 
looking straight into his eyes, while tears dimmed the weird 
contrast of the colour in hers. 

“Hard upon you—hard upon a woman? That I trust I 
may never be,” he answered. ‘“ But you cannot expect me to 
pity you, or to condole with you on a fate which, though to me 
it appears horrible, you have evidently chosen for yourself. 
McKenzie is very rich, I am told. Is it only on account of this 
wealth that you have resolved on this step ?” 

‘“No. There are other reasons, too painful to trouble you 
with. Family matters necessitate my selling myself.” 

“‘ That is a necessity I can never acknowledge,” he answered. 

‘*Of course not,” she said, “ you are a man. Men please 
themselves, women suffer.” 

“You are not the woman to sacrifice yourself,” he replied. 
“‘T have often found it difficult to understand you ; you have 
puzzled me at times, but I feel sure I am not mistaken on that 
head.” 

“You do not believe in me at all,” she said, wistfully, still 
looking into his face, still tightening her hold upon his arms. 

“ Believe in you?” he repeated, with an odd smile. ‘‘ What 
declaration of faith would you have from me ?” 

“Of faith none,” she cried. ‘ But, oh Claud! I would 
with all my heart you could find it in yours to make me another.” 

Her hands fell by her side and she turned slowly away. 
There was silence between them for some minutes. Morel felt 
as though they were hours, and was infinitely relieved when she 
spoke again to hear her usual low tone. 

“T shall be glad if you will try to finish ‘ Luna’ to-day, for 
your own sake and mine. I should like to believe that I have 
once been of some use to you. You have succeeded so well 
with the study, that with a few touches from nature on the hair, 
you will be sufficiently prepared to finish it alone, and can 
exhibit it if you so choose. Major McKenzie will, no doubt, be 
delighted to purchase it.” As she spoke she uncoiled her hair, 
and seating herself, let it fall in a red-gold shower over the back 
of the low chair. ‘I am quite at your service,” she said, but 
her eyes did not meet his now. 

“Thank you. The head a little more in profile,” he 
answered, and made some pretence at continuing the work for 
which he now felt an utter disinclination. But the burnished 
gloss upon her hair, which to-day seemed richer in tone than 
ever, soon attracted, and presently riveted his attention, Quite 
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mechanically he commenced to ponder on the most feasible 
method of rendering that brilliant sheen. The idea intrigued 
him, as did the attempt to carry it into execution, and he was 
soon working away with interest and energy. 

An hour passed. No word was spoken between them. 
Sibyl sat motionless; and when at last, with a sigh of satisfaction 
at the work he had accomplished, Morel thanked her for sitting 
so patiently, and added a hope that she was not fatigued, she 
did not answer. 

“Poor girl! she has actually gone to sleep,” he thought. 
Presently he went over to where she sat and addressed her again. 
Still no response. Her breath came evenly through the slightly 
parted lips. The lids that covered those extraordinary eyes 
were motionless. He noted, now he bent over her, the tracery 
of the delicate blue veins upon her brow, and looked with 
renewed wonder upon the transparent whiteness of her skin. 

“And so this erratic woman has taken it into her head to love 
me,” he pondered. ‘She looks as though she were in a trance,” 
he thought, and bent down still nearer to her, perhaps to assure 
himself that she was really breathing—— In an instant her 
arms were about his neck, and she drew his face close to hers. 

“Claud, I love you! I love you!” she cried. “You would 
not ask me, but I cannot help telling you, and I am proud and 
glad you should know it. You say I am not the woman to 
sacrifice myself. Listen! To gain your love, to be your wife, 
I would work like the commonest model. I would sit for you 
hour after hour, day after day, thankful for the privilege. And, 
if need were, I would let myself out to other artists as a lay 
figure. I should be worth a fortune to you, thanks to my 
glorious hair! And even that flaw in my eyes, that makes me 
ashamed to show them, might be turned to good account now. 
You might use me for a novel Fortuna, or an English Sphinx, 
and people would admire the ingenuity of Claud’s ideas. My 
Claud! I have fought againt this—hard. Mais c'est plus fort 
que mot. You don’t care a sou for Lotta, I know. Anyway, I 
must be more attractive than a little German schoolgirl ; and I 
will teach you, with a loving woman’s determination and sweetest 
patience, how to love me! You shall learn, and I will make 
you happy, believe me |” 

He had tried to free himself from her caressing arms, but she 
had clung closely to him, and now stood with her lips upon his, 
her heart beating audibly, her figure trembling with irrepressible 
emotion. But the fever that possessed her in no sense inspired 
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hiv nor did her loving words move him to any responsive 
warmth, Finding that he could not free himself from her 
close embrace, he stood passively, and after she had spoken said : 

“You gave me a clue to my own feeling, my poor girl, in 
baring your heart to me. ‘ C'est plus fort que moi/’ voila. All 
that you tell me of your affection seems: like putting into words 
what J feel for another woman. Yot'dre beautiful and fasci- 
nating. To think of you as MeKenzie’s wife is—horrible. It 
makes one shudder. And yet your fate with him will be prefer- 
able to your being tied to a man, not poor in money only, but 
who cannot even offer you the semblance of the devotion which 
you profess, and I do believe would give him. We must part, 
here, now / Let us hope for both our sakes we may never meet 
again. You love luxury, you revel in society. With his money 
you can shine as a brilliant light, and find not only consolatio 
for, but oblivion of the past, in your entourage.” ' 

‘You are cruel, so cruel, Claud!” she cried in a broken 
voice, ‘Oh pity me, love! Kiss me once! If you so choose, let 
it be the last time, as it is the first. You surely do mot hate me?” 

‘My poor Sibyl! Hate you? God forbid |” 

‘Will you forgive me?” she pleaded. Will you try not to 
think badly of me for having been so bold? ‘Willi you promise 
to forget my weakness ?” 

Of all this Claud could assure her, and the more readily as he 
thoroughly realised his own short-comings, where moral strength 
was needed. 

“ And now—good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye!” said Sibyl, 
having coiled up her hair and replaced the velvet hat. She 
tried to smile as she spoke, but tears fell on to his hand, which 
she clasped in hers again, and lifting it to her lips, kissed 
passionately. 

“+ These are the last kiases I am ever likely, willingly, to give 
to any man in all the wide cruel world!” she cried. “ And, oh 
remember, Claud, whatever happens, you hold my love. To you 
I shall never refuse anything, while I have breath to speak, o 
power to will.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 
“WALHEUR A QUI s’Y FIB.” 
Tus news of Miss Moreton’s engagement to Major McKenzi 
spread like wild-fire throughout the circle of their Londo 
acquaintance. ‘The fact became officially apparent on the afte 
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take her position in the mail-phaeton by the side of her intefifted 
husband. There was certainly no prouder man in all Hyde Patk 
that day than Gabriel McKenzie; for the appearance of: the 
handsome lady beside him, clad in a wonderful costume of palest 
sea-green, caused a sensation that gratified the vain little man 
intensely. There was no limit to the boasting and adulatiga 
which fell from his lips in fulsome words of alternate praise of 
himself and admiration for his jiancée. She sat calmly passive 
as usual, hearing herself complimented and adored without 
protest or response. Gabriel had been suffered to kiss her hand 
and her pale cheek, when he had called for her in Portugal 
Street, and had then really believed that she meant to keep her 
word to him. In his bitter disappointment at finding her out in 
the morning, he had begun to doubt the fact. 

When Carlton came home to dinner in the evening, Miss 
Moreton treated him with marked consideration. She asked 
him leading questions about “the business on the course ;” she 
gave him her advice as to certain betting transactions, and she 
volunteered some “private information” which she had obtained 
from a reliable source in the officers’ tent on the previous day. 

As Pearl was particularly silent throughout the evening, 
Sibyl’s unceasing and amusing talk was the more welcome. 
Carlton, mollified in every respect, sincerely regretted the exhi- 
bition of his ill-temper on the previous evening. TPearl’s head- 
ache prevented her from playing the usual accompaniment to 
Hubert’s chat with Sibyl; but the latter contrived, during an 
a game of Bezique a deus, to slip a note into Carlton’s 

“In Kensington Gardens, near the fountains, at twelve 
o’clock to-morrow,” ran the pencil line. 

“To settle accounts?” he asked aloud, having held the 
paper under the table and so perused it. 

“Tam ready if you are,” she said, smiling. “I think these 
four knaves make the thousand,” she added, with meaning. 

“You have quite forgotten your marriage with that King of 
Clubs,” replied Carlton, with like emphasis. ‘“ Pray admire my 
generosity in reminding you to score it.” 

‘‘Qne good turn deserves another,” she said. ‘“ And I shall 
not allow you to pass over your marriage with that Queen of 
Hearts so lightly. Pray remember to score that before wa begin 
a néw game.” 

“ Are hearts trumps?” asked Pearl, approaching the players 
and laying her hand upon her husband’s shoulder. 
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“Yes, Mrs. Carlton; and this careless husband of yours 
always will forget the marriage vows.” —_, 

“His gallantry is greater than his ambition perhaps,” said 
Pearl, quietly ignoring Sibyl’s intended double entendre. Mr. 
Carlton is no doubt anxious to give you the pleasure of winning.” 

“Tf that be so, we are playing under false pretences,” re- 
marked Sibyl, drily, “and may as well leave off at once.” 

‘‘ But it is not so,” cried Hubert. ‘‘ Pearl knows nothing of 
my game. I have fully determined to defeat you, Miss Moreton, 
and am ready to use science, skill, or treachery, as the case may 
require.” 

He laughed aloud, and made a gesture of mock defiance. 
And yet the two women who heard him, knew, each in her own 
way, that he meant what he said in earnest. 

‘You are surely not going to the studio again this morning?” 
Mrs. Carlton a ked of Sibyl, whom she met, dressed for walking, 
on the stairs. 

“No. I had the last sitting yesterday. By-the-bye, 
Mr. Morel bade me tell you that he is obliged to leave town 
for a few days, and so will neither be able to join us at dinner, 
or go to Lady Bauilisk’s with us on Tuesday. He was going to 
write to Park Lane, and I undertook to give you his message 
myself. Pardon the delay; I forgot about it yesterday.” 

Pearl thought she quite understood. Morel could not bring 
himself to see Sibyl with her intended husband. Perhaps he 
had quarrelled with her. If so, the task of recalling him to his 
duty and poor Lotta would be an easier one. In any case, his 
absence gave Pearl a few days’ respite from an interview she 
dreaded more and more, since she realised how important it 
might be for Lotta’s future. 


At Lady Basilisk’s ball in St. Leonards, Miss Moreton, 
adorned with lilies and clad in white, had created a sensation. 
At the reception in Park Lane she was not the less admired, 
because upon her pale pink dress, and in her hair, she wore the 
diamond stars that day presented to her by Gabriel McKenzie. 
There had been much talk for some days past of Lady Caroline’s 
daughter-in-law, who was to be officially presented to a portion 
of London society on this occasion. But a far livelier intcrest 
had been aroused by the anticipation of seeing “that white 
Miss Moreton,” who had managed to get herself engaged “‘ to 
that black Major,” for the acquisition of whose name (and leas 
60 many manceuvring mammas and enterprising spinsters 
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Pearl wore her husband’s marriage-gift—pearls. Some coiled 
in her softly-waving hair, others about her throat and arms, and 
truly looked the “‘ideal Marguerite” Claud had always considered 
her. But there was nothing in her appearance that compelled 
attention or proyoked the curious and envious glances and 
comments with which Sibyl’s entrance was greeted. Carlton, 
more infatuated than ever, since Sibyl’s manner had changed 
from her late indifference to one of marked deference and interest 
in his sayings and doings, noted the admiration bestowed upon 
her, and the manifest exultation of McKenzie, with envy and 
disgust. He even (for the first time) thought deprecatingly of 
his wife, whose gentle grace provoked no loud comment, although 
among the more refined guests Pearl won many an appreciative 
glance and word. 

Mrs. Winter came forward to welcome Mrs. Carlton with an 
empressement as marked as was the slighting coldness of her 
greeting to Miss Moreton. McKenzie had, of course, the 
honour of the first waltz with his fiancée, while Hubert, living 
in hopes of the second, which had been promised to him, 
danced with his wife. Lady Caroline watched them critically, 
and the result pleased her. 

“T really begin to think there is more than a rustic attrac- 
tion about your Phyllis,” she whispered to her son presently. 
“She is perfectly dressed, although, perhaps, in too simple a 
manner. I must admit that I consider her style is far more 
suitable to a man’s wife than Sibyl Moreton’s could be. Look 
at her now: she certainly is a brazen creature. Sparkling in one 
man’s diamonds and surrounded by half-a-dozen others, who 
feel that she has not the slightest objection to being flirted with 
to any extent by one and all of them.” 

“Yes, she is a thorough coquette,” said Hubert; and, trying 
to smile, added, “but you’ know, mother, they say there is 
safety in numbers.” 

As he spoke, a pang shot through him, and he remembered 
with all a vain man’s bitter resentfulness, how many times she 
had led him to believe that her warmest feelings were interest 
in, and affectionate admiration for, himself. Was she playing 
with him too? Was he only one of “the numbers?” On 
Saturday she had met him “by the fountains” with over- 
whelming demonstrations of pleasure and gratitude. They 
“settled accounts,” and he handed over to her a fifth of his 
‘winnings on the Ascot Cup Day. He himself was in a yielding 
mood that morning, and listened to her eager explanations with 
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patience. And her gentle tone and persuasive words brought 
comfort to his wounded amour propre. She not only hinted, 
but told Hubert plainly, that as he was a married man, it must 
be a matter of indifference to her to whom she gave herself ; 
and that she had accepted McKenzie with a view to securing 
such an establishment and such luxuries as would enable her 
not only to enjoy life herself, but also to aid him, Carlton, in any 
scheme for social display or private enterprise requiring capitaL 

“McKenzie is my abject slave, and such he shall remain,” 
she said. “My mother and her lawyer, young Widdicombe 
(old Wideawake we call him), will look after the settlements. 
They will take good care of me, and with those I shall not 
interfere. But I am determined to have the control and the 
spending of Gabriel’s money. With that to back me, and the 
information you and I can manage to obtain in one fashion or 
another, we are bound to make our books pay. I have thought 
much about your special ambition to be an owner, and I have 
come to the conclusion that it will not do. It does not com- 
bine with town life half as well as confining yourself to betting 
on horses belonging to others, The one requires personal 
knowledge and experience, such as you do not possess; the 
other is a matter of engrossing interest and speculative gam- 
bling, for which your mental calibre and physical attractions 
peculiarly fit you. Now, before we say another word about the 
future, tell me about those horrid old logs. Are you clear of 
that wretched business yet ?” 

“T have a fairish offer. If I accept it, I shall wash my 
hands at once of any further concern in the matter. Tho yard 
‘and office will both be handed over to a man of high commercial 
standing, and he means to keep on the staff even poor old Stock, 
‘if he will stay. And now there is only a question of a thousand 
pounds between this enterprising tradesman and myself.” 

“Is that all?” cried Sibyl; “then I can help you. The 
money you won for me shall be yours. Take it, pray do! You 
‘will confer a favour upon me. Uso my little earnings to clinch 
the bargain. Let me feel that my share of Thursday’s win- 
nings is the knowledge that I have been able to help you in the 
best day's work you have done as yet !” 

That Carlton, who was credulous and pliable as a child 
in Sibyl’s hands, was deeply touched by her generosity, may be 
imagined. It will also be understood that he did not for am 
instant entertain the idea of accepting her munificent offer. _ 

Se. ee OS in Park Tana the remembrance of 
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that touching interview near the Serpentine came painfully inte 
Carlton’s thoughts. There Sibyl had talked earnestly, affection- 
ately to him. She had leant upon his arm, and she had made 
him look contentedly into a future in which she promised to 
play so important a part. And to-night she appeared to ignore 
him entirely, and was evidently ready to favour with smiles 
and attention any one of the admiring men crowding around 
her. She sat out the lancers and galop; but Hubert kept aloof 
in a fever of unrest and mental protest. He scarcely knew how 
to await the time for that second waltz. As soon as the prelude 
was commenced, he went over to where she was holding a sort 
of court and receiving the homage of her admirers. 

With a defiant air that amused some of the lookers-on, 
Carlton claimed the fulfilment of Miss Moreton’s promise. She 
rose with an air of languid martyrdom, and barely touched his 
eagerly-offered arm with her hand. But as soon as he held her 
close to his throbbing heart, and had the chante of whirling her 
away among the other dancers, and of whispering his mingled 
reproaches and admiration into her ear, he was reconciled to her 
and all her coquetries. For she told him that she was compelled 
to accept the attention of everyone to avoid rousing the suspicion 
that he was specially favoured. 

*‘T am determined to give you three dances at least,” she 
whispered. ‘ How can I do that if I sit apart with you, and 
cause Gabriel to be more furious than he is already? He 
gnashed his teeth—literally—when I told him I would not keep 
all the waltzes for him.” 

Mrs. Winter, who had taken Pearl under her especial pro- 
tection, introduced “the best men in the room” to Mrs. Carlton, 
and indeed did all in her power to secure that lady’s amuse- 
ment. But, though provided with good partners, and really 
fond of dancing, Pearl’s enjoyment was only superficial on this 
occasion. She had learned, already, the very difficult lesson to 
smile blandly and speak cheerfully, while the heart in one’s 
bosom is aching with hidden pain, and restless thoughts are 
wandering to the object of one’s solicitude. Pearl’s thoughts 
followed her husband all through the mazes of that dance with 
Sibyl. The wife noted their close whispering, and knew that 
Sibyl’s confidential words boded harm to Hubert’s peace of 
mind. But Pearl was daily learning lessons of wisdom, taught 
her by painful experienee, and she felt that active interference 
or protest from her would at this moment prove fruitless. She 
trusted that time and unwearied patience and affection on her 
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part, aided by her rival’s natural duplicity and love of change, 
would surely see her husband restored her and estranged from 
that wicked siren, whose aim in life appeared to be to rob 
loving women of their lawful lords. For herself, Pearl was 
prepared to bide her time ; but for poor Lotta, an effort should 
be made in thorough earnest, and at once. 


CHAPTER LV. 


BECALMED. 


On Wednesday morning, as previously arranged, Miss Moreton, 
escorted by Major McKenzie, left London for Hastings. It was 
now settled that the wedding should take place in a fortnight. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlton (on the insistance of the former) had 
promised to come to Hastings and be present at the ceremony. 

**T want pretty little Dora as one of my bridesmaids,” Sibyl 
had said to Pearl before she left London. ‘So the child may 
as well remain at Glenville House until you come down. Her 
dress had better be made with the others, and she must have it 
tried on.” 

And Pearl, though not willingly, had to consent to the pro- 
longed absence of her little favourite. To Carlton, also, Sibyl 
had preferred a parting request, coupled with a caution. 

“I fear you have somewhat neglected your wife on my 
account, you most infatuated man,” she said, smiling almost 
tenderly ; “and I must tell you that Pearl is too fond of 
admiration to bear any slight without seeking to revenge herself. 
I have studied her character, and, being a woman, am naturally 
better able to understand her than you are. I think myself com- 
pelled to warn you accordingly. If you will take the trouble to 
watch Morel and her, when they are together, you will appreciate 
the ground I have for suspicion. One word more. Do not leave 
her quite so much liberty of movement ; for already I fear her 
visits to Lime Walk are of frequent occurrence. Do not charge 
her with this—that might lead to indignation and quarrelling. 
Judge for yourself. If at any time she is unaccountably ahsent 
when you want her, go seek her at the studio—and I think you 
may take my word for it—you need go no farther.” 

“ You cannot mean me to understand that Pearl, my 
wife——”’ 

“Certainly I mean you to understand nothing,” Sibyl 
answered decisively. “Only I think, as I am bidding you a long 
farewell, and as we have been such very good friends, it is right 
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to.caution you, where caution may be required. You may thank 
me for all this some day.” 

Mrs. Moreton, after the official announcement of her daughter's 
approaching marriage, moved about among her pupils and her 
acquaintances the personification of prosperous content. The 
elation of her mind brightened her eyes and brought fresh colour 
to her cheeks, and more than ever fascinated Colonel Marsden, 
who had returned to Hastings, leaving the attractions of London, 
chiefly on the handsome widow’s account, in whose presence he 
felt himself thoroughly at his ease, and perfectly appreciated. 
A state of feeling not encouraged by little Mrs. Winter, who 
was far too much inclined to “look after papa,’ and keep “ the 
dear old man in order,” a style of supervision not gratefully re- 
ceived by the veteran soldier, who preferred to leave to his son- 
in-law the pleasures of such strict surveillance. 

Mrs. Moreton, with just enough difficulty to give zest to 
the effort, obtained permission from Colonel Marsden to invite 
his younger daughters to Sibyl’s wedding ; he undertaking that 
this request should be acceded to. 

“ Dear girls, it will be quite a gay change for them after their 
life of isolation,” said the widow. ‘I really long to sce and have 
them with me, I know the youngest one will be my favourite, 
for from that photograph you showed me I am sure she is like 
her dear father! They must stay with me, until the summer 
vacation commences, merely on a visit, of course; and they, 
your children, dear Colonel Marsden, will be better able than 
any others to console me for the—temporary—loss of mine.” 

Here maternal emotion overcame poor Mrs. Moreton, and the 
black-bordered handkerchief, as well as a reassuring pressure from 
the Colonel’s hand, were required to comfort her. 

When Mrs. Winter heard of “ papa’s folly” in allowing her 
sisters to leave their secluded nest to come into the haunts of 
those “birds of prey,” as she denominated the Moretons, her 
indignation knew no bounds. She immediately committed her 
anger, with a hasty pen, to many sheets of note-paper; but 
finding that these furious missives failed to convince “ papa” of 
the “absurdity of his conduct,” vented her reproaches on her 
innocent old husband, who greatly, but patiently, suffered, in 
consequence. The amiable aunt, and hitherto guardian of 
Colonel Marsden’s daughters, was too much hurt by this un- 
precedented step on the part of her brother-in-law to think of 
opposing him, or of offering her advice where it would manifestly 
be disregarded. So Mrs. Moreton, carrying all before her, was 
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naturally elated at her present success in life. Her financial 
position at this time was also satisfactory, for she had received 
payment on that conditional I O U for £500, of which she, who 
prided herself on “ always going straight in money matters,” at 
once sent the moiety to her partner ; the clever originator of this 
little transaction. Lady Caroline having recovered from the first 
sickening feeling of shame which possessed her, when she found 
that her scheming greed was discovered by another, now accepted 
the £250 as her due, and was quite pleased to find how far this 
sum would go towards defraying her share of the joint establish- 
ment in Park Lane. 

Mrs. Moreton enclosed her own crossed cheque to Lady 
Caroline, in a polite note, in which she requested her ladyship’s 
presence at dear Sibyl’s wedding. This invitation, in an equally 
polite note, was declined. 

The ladies in Park Lane had found ther partnership a satis- 
factory on3, in all respects, and had decided to go abroad together 
at the end of the London season. 

“Until then,” wrote Lady Caroline, “I must remain here 
with my dear friend Lady Grain, who cannot bear the idea of 
my leaving her, even for a day.” 

In truth, Lady Caroline had become indispensable to Lady 
Basilisk, who found in her “ partner” all the support and none 
of the annoyance incidental to most joint ventures. Lady 
Caroline not only had a keen appreciation of the value of money, 
but an exact knowledge of how to spend it most pleasurably and 
most profitably. She showed herself willing to, and able to, 
arrange all matters for the household, and other financial 
demands, in so economical a fashion, that Lady Basilisk was 
thoroughly astonished at the novel state of order in her affairs. 
Her ruling passion was ambition. To stand among peeresses, to 
be able to hold her own amid “the highest and the proudest of 
the land” had been the one object of all her desires. Abroad, 
her coronet had given her a certain prestige, and the stress she 
laid upon her title had in a measure forced its recognition. In 
England something more was required, and the money that had 
come to her after such long waiting, would in a measure secure 
to her the outward homage and adulation that were sweet as the 
breath of life in her nostrils. The fact that she was disparaged, 
laughed, and even sneered at behind her back, if it ever entered 
her head—cette téte st bien conservée /—caused her no pangs. 
She had gained her end, the long battle of her life was crowned 
with success, her patronage was implored, her doors were be- 
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sieged by aspirants for the honour of a personal acquaintance ! 
Yes—thanks to her name, her perseverance, and—her money, 
Lady Grain Basilisk had succeeded in becoming, for one season 
at least—the fashion. And Lady Caroline’s thoroughly English 
talent of making due social distinctions, securing desirable 
homage, and (an accomplishment not so national) procuring a 
great show for little expenditure, was peculiarly acceptable to 
the elder woman, who had hitherto led a life more or less 
Bohemian, as regarded both the circle of her acquaintances and 
the manner of her daily existence. 

A change had come over Lady Caroline in her conduct to- 
wards her daughter-in-law. Her first strong prejudice had given 
place to a feeling of toleration, after the visit she paid to Pearl 
in Portugal Street, and this neutral sentiment was gradually 
changing into an interest that seemed almost affectionate. She 
now repeatedly sent messages to Mrs. Carlton asking her to 
come to Park Lane to luncheon, to drive, or to assist in shopping 
expeditions ; on all these occasions she behaved with so much 
amiability to Pearl, that the latter was touched by the change, 
and gratefully acknowledged it. 

Carlton was constantly from home now, attending to his new 
and absolutely engrossing “ horsey pursuits ;” his wife was there- 
fore thankful to find herself sought after by Lady Caroline, as 
well as by Mrs. Winter. 

That determined lady took the first available opportunity of 

cautioning Mrs. Carlton in the strongest terms, against pale- 
faced Miss Moreton. 
‘ You will have the means of breaking off an undesirable 
acquaintance put into your power by this marriage,” she said ; 
“indeed you would be flying in the faco of Providence if you 
ever consent to receive the wife of Major McKenzie. A white 
woman who sells herself to a man with negro blood in his veins, 
solely on account of his money in his pocket, should be con- 
demned and tabooed by decent society. A poor black slave who 
was bought by the highest bidder would always have my sincere 
sympathy and compassion; but a girl brought up in civilised 
society, who treats herself like a bale of goods, will never 
recelve my countenance, or, I hope, that of any one of my 
friends.” 

Mrs. Winter, with her peremptory manner, was wholly 
sincere ; and thoroughly disapproving of Miss Moreton and, her 
intentions, would never again willingly remain under one roof 
with that lady. Yet there were scores of other people equally 
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disapproving and openly condemning Miss Moreton’s conduct, 
who would be “only too delighted” to accept her invitations, 
and to be treated as favoured guests by her, whenever she 
chose to open her house in town or country as the wife of 
Major McKenzie. 

“Brown Beauty ” had been left in Mr. Carlton’s stable pro 
tem., and Mrs. Winter availed herself of a half-sought invitation 
from Hubert to try the mare. McKenzie saw her in the Park, 
and for the first time realised how very beautiful the animal was 
which he had balked Mrs. Winter of possessing. That lady’s 
appearance in the saddle, and her management of a horse were 
proverbial for their excellence. And McKenzie was in so happy 
a frame of mind that, instead of resenting the fact of the mare 
being borrowed without his special permission, he rode up to 
Mrs. Winter and complimented her on her grace and skill. He 
was so thoroughly good tempered and amiable, that he quite modi- 
fied the sharp little woman’s evil opinion of him. She even 
confessed to Mrs. Carlton afterwards that she had judged the 
Major hastily, and was not at all sure that he was not a great 
deal too good for Miss Pale-face. 

Mightier far 
Than strength of nerve, or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic, potent over sun and star, 
Is love. 


Mighty indeed was the spell love had cast on Gabriel, for 
under its influence a selfish, indulgent, inconsiderate man was 
learning to ignore himself, and to devote his time, thought, and 
energy to the sovereign will and pleasure of a lady he had begun 
by coveting with a sneer on his lips, but for whom he now felt 
so absorbing a passion, that he would not have hesitated to 
devote his life and his fortune exclusively to her service. 
Indeed, to be allowed to do so was now his paramount desire, 
And even in his daily intercourse with the men and women 
about him, the softening influence of the tender passion revealed 
itself—the Major, hitherto both bully and braggart, now really 
deserved neither title, unless the latter could be applied to his 
pardonable boasts of the sweetness and beauty of the woman 
who was so soon to become his wife. 


Little Dora was very happy when Sibyl returned to Glenville 
House. The child had adapted herself to the life there more 
readily than could have been anticipated. Pearl had urged her 
to go contentedly, and told her that it would be most gratifying 
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to hear her pet was good and happy in Mrs. Moreton’s care. 
The time would soon slip away, and the old peaceful life in 
Fern-Lea be the more appreciated by them all after this brief 
separation. Dora, always keenly alive to Pearl’s wishes, resolved 
to bear this terrible burden of absence and the meeting of 
strangers, bravely ; and to her surprise she found that the antici- 
pated difficulties disappeared, as she approached with a firm re- 
solve to conquer them all in her loving little heart. And in this 
experience Dora learnt one of the grand lessons of life, which truly 
it were well that others, double and triple the child’s age, would 
endeavour to emulate. Such practice must invariably lead to 
good results, not only for others, but for those who do battle in 
any good cause and face its troubles cheerfully. 

The pupils at Glenville House were all Dora’s seniors by 
five or six years at least, and it pleased them to make a pet of 
the timid little motherless maiden, whom they soon learned to 
call and consider as “our baby.” But though appreciating the 
kindness lavished upon her, Dora had not for a moment ceased 
to think of her absent friend, and when Sibyl arrived, asked her 
innumerable questions about ‘dear Pearl,” which were answered 
almost kindly. For some time past, as has been said, Sibyl had 
treated the poor little child with a brusquerie far worse to endure 
than the old passive indifference. But since her last interview 
with Morel, Sibyl’s feelings had undergone a great change, and 
she now responded to Dora’s embrace and welcome with a new 
warmth. Heliked this child, he had caressed her, poor guileless, 
inoffensive little mortal. Once Sibyl had grudged even her his 
attentions and his kisses ; now the remembrance of them came 
softeningly to the woman who was so utterly humbled before 
the man she had allowed herself to love. Indeed, she did love 
him with all the concentrated passion of such a nature, where 
weeds grow with a mighty strength and seem to absorb the 
power that should go to the nourishing of good fruit. 

As matters stood, there seemed no likelihood that the 
terrible bitterness of seeing Pearl openly preferred to her would 
ever have to be endured by Sibyl. While she knew that Claud’s 
devotion was as isolated and unappreciated by its object as was 
Sibyl’s passion for him, this selfish woman thought she could 
endure his indifference with a passive resignation. In a measure, 
she suffered ; but then he also suffered, and if he made Lotta his 
wife his misery would be increased, whereas Sibyl’s would be 
alleviated by a marriage with McKenzie. She would not be 
wedded to the man, she thought, but to his wealth, and thereby 
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enable herself to lead the life that suited her best and was more 
iikely than any other to help her—to forget. 

Dora was delighted at the prospect of being bridesmaid, and still 
more to hear that her dear Pearl would be present at the wedding. 

You shall have your measure taken for your dress to- 
morrow morning—palest sky-blue. Won't it be lovely?” said 
Sibyl, when the child came to bid her good-night. 

“ Will you give me a great pleasure, Miss Sibyl?” asked the 
child, clinging to the hand that had been given her to kiss. 

“Certainly, if I can. What is it?” 

‘May I sleep in the bed in the little room next to yours? 
You may shut the door between us if you like. I shall not be 
lonely if I know you are there.” 

“By all means. I will tell mamma to have you put in that 
room, and the door shall be left open.” 

“‘ And may I come into your bed when I wake in the morn- 
ing? I will be very still and promise not to wake you.” 

“‘ Strange little creature! Yes, come if you choose.” 

This closer companionship than Sibyl had ever permitted to 
any of the pupils, much astonished her mother. But there were 
other changes in the girl which were noted with wonder also, 
and with satisfaction. Sibyl not only appeared quite resigned 
to her impending fate, but showed an eager interest in all the 
preparations for the ¢rousscau, which she had ordered before 
leaving London, and on the subject of which a voluminous 
correspondence was carried on between Miss Moreton and the 
amanuensis of Madame Virginie. McKenzie also was pressed 
into the service, and with perfect good temper had himeelf con- 
verted into & sort of Private Parcels Delivery party, bringing 
down great cardboard-cases and deal bonnet-boxes whenever he 
journeyed to Hastings, which was very often. Having a 
monthly ticket, he might as well use it thoroughly, he said. 
Indeed, he was glad of any pretext for these constant visits, 
being, man-like, ashamed to own the fact that he could not keep 
away from his charmer. Truly she held him spell-bound, and 
receiving, as she did perpetually, material proofs of her lover's 
affection, accepted it and the rich gifts lavished upon her with 
quite a touching amiability. 

Wednesday, the fourteenth of July, was fixed for the 
wedding, and on the previous Monday the Carltons were ex- 
pected to take up their temporary residence in Hastings. "When 
Dora woke up on the Saturday morning, she told Sibyl that she 
had counted the houra, and it only wanted fifty-nine until her 
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daughters had arrived at Glenville House, and were radiant 
with delight at the brilliant prospects of the wedding, and also 
at the affectionate interest bestowed upon them by that “ dear 
motherly Mrs. Moreton,” whom they never tired of praising to 
“dear papa.” They also assured “dear papa” that they should 
not rest until they had coaxed him to consent to their remaining 
at Hastings, instead of going back to the dull isolation of Aunt 
Sophia’s rural home. 
From all of which it may be safely inferred that Mrs. Moreton 
played her cards skilfully, and was, as usual, likely to win her 
game. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
RECOGNITION AND RENDEZVOUS. 


THoves Sibyl appeared in so tranquil a frame of mind, showed 
interest in all the details of the ¢rowsseau, and was certainly 
far pleasanter in her manner to those about her than usual, there 
was a restless desire growing within her which drove her to 
make one more effort to see Claud again before she became 
MeKenzie’s wife. After much reflection she resolved to write 
to Morel, coldly, guardedly. But having put pen to paper, she 
allowed her unbridled feelings to overrun the bounds of prudence, 
and assured Claud in passionate terms of her unchanging love 
and admiration for him. 

“‘Send'me one line, just a few kind words, in reply,” she 
added, having fervently protested her undying affection. “You 
see it is not much I: ask of you, and I cannot believe that you 
would be ungenerous and deny me this favour. If—and how I 
pray this may be possible—my letter has touched you, perhaps 
moved you to think kindly of me, you may incline to give me 
something like happiness, by letting me sée you and speak to: 
you—once again! I believe I could bear everything better, the 
hardest task would be easy to me, if nerved by the sight of your 
face, the touch of your hands. ‘Will you grant me this last 
request? ‘To prove to you that I will put you to no pain, nor 
torment you with the exhibition of a feeling which is, as I told 
you—plue fort que mot, I will not even ask you to meet me 
alone! On Sunday evening next, the last Sunday before the 
marriage, I will walk out with little Dora while the others are 
at church. We will leave the house at seven, go quietly up the 
Castle Hill, and thence along the cliff. There let me see you | 
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I pray it may not he for the last time, but in any case, this shall 
be the last inverview of my seeking.” 


The line in reply did not come. Mrs. Moreton noted with 
alarm Sibyl’s irrepressible anxiety about all letters that came to 
the house, and her ill-concealed disappointment at the absence 
of one she expected. 

‘Whose and whence?” was the constant question in the 
mother’s mind; but she was too discreet, perhaps too much 
frightened, to ask it, lest Sibyl should confront her, defy her, 
and recklessly hurl forth some terrible reply. Sibyl, provoked, 
had done such things before. Now it might be fatal to rouse 
her to speech. 

At the end of the week Sibyl grew calmer; she had con- 
soled herself with the belief that Claud meant “ silence to give 
consent.” In any case, she would keep the appointment, and 
trust to his good feeling to do the same. 


‘“‘Having safely got rid of Gabriel, I am determined to see 
no one this afternoon,” Sibyl announced to her mother, on that 
particular Sunday. ‘I mean to shut myself up witheDora, and 
we will look over all sorts of odds and ends, weed out letters, 
and make the community happy by presenting them with old 
ribbons and gloves. You can send tea up to our room, and 
while you are out I shall take the child for a walk.” Sibyl 
spoke cheerfully, but her mother paused before, in a troubled 
tone, she said : 

“You must not go out at all until you drive to the church, 
my poor girl.” 

Sibyl looked up quickly ; and when she met her mother’s 
eyes, a gleam of terror came into her own. 

‘You don’t mean that?” she whispered. 

“Yes, I knew it this morning. Iam not likely to make 
a mistake. The girls with me thought I should faint. I must 
have looked as scared as you do now.” 

‘Were you seen ?” 

“No; of that Iam sure. But the place is small, and my 
name is well known. It may be chance, In any case we must 
be careful. If you have to go out, wear a thick veil and drive. 
How thankful I shall be when I know you are married and 
gone away with your husband.’ 

“You will have that satisfaction long before a week is over, 
mamma ; if you are satisfied then, you will be a much happier 
woman than I am.” 
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Her tone was so dejected that her mother, moved to com- 
passion, opened her arms as though to offer Sibyl a refuge there 

“My poor dear!” she cried, “cannot I help you in your 
troubles ?” 

‘No, mamma ; no scenes, please,” answered the girl. “ You 
and I know one another too well for any dramatic exhibitions. 
I am going upstairs. Send Dora to me, and do not forget that 
I do not choose to be disturbed for anyone.” 

Sibyl found occupation for the child in the tidying of a 
workbox, while she herself gave her attention to the sorting of 
letters and papers contained in an iron case. The afternoon 
passed quickly to both, although no word was spoken between 
them. 

“ You are a good little soul, Dora,” said Sibyl approvingly, 
when Jane’s arrival with the tea-tray reminded her of the 
hours that had passed in silence, ‘“ But you shall have 
your reward presently,” she added, “for after tea I will let you 
look over my jewels, and we will put them into the new case 
that was brought me yesterday.” 

The Major had brought the case down on the previous after- 
noon. It was avery handsome one. The outside was of dark 
blue velvet, and on it lay in massive gold letters the newly- 
designed monogram that was McKenzie’s special pride, the 
letters G. McK. being artistically interwoven with a trailing S. 

“‘ How shabby the old box looks beside it,” said Dora, com- 
paring the cases as they stood on the table, and continued to 
comment admiringly as she transferred the contents of the 
ancient morocco box to the new one, on to the satin cushions of 
which she daintily laid the trinkets. Presently Dora lifted up 
a tiny brooch, and having carefully examined it, exclaimed in 
pleasant surprise : 

“Tt is just exactly like mine |” 

“ Like yours—what?” asked Sibyl carelessly ; but glancing 
at the jewel in the child’s hand, suddenly seized it, and cried 
out: “ You don’t mean that this brooch is like anything of 
yours? Tell me, quick |” 

For the first time Dora looked straight into those odd un- 
canny eyes, and feeling the sharp grasp upon her arm at the 
same moment, was too frightened to answer. 

Sibyl took the child by the shoulders, and shook her with 
nervous impatience. 

‘Tell me instantly,” she cried, “ what have you that is like 
that brooch 1” 
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“Only just two litile tiny earrings,” said Dora, trembling 
with fear. ‘Indeed, Miss Sibyl, they are quite my own. I 
am going to wear them at your wedding. They are as blue as 
my dress. Please don’t be angry. My Pearl said I might.” 

“Did she give them to you?” said Sibyl, still looking 
anxiously into the child’s face. 

“Ohno. They always belonged to me. Pearl thinks they 
were given to me by my poor mamma, whom I don’t remember. 
Please let me show them to you, Miss Sibyl, and you will see 
they are mine. May I fetch them?” 

Dora was trembling with physical apprehension ; Sibyl was 
quaking inwardly with an awful dread. 

“Yes,” she said, wringing her hands as though suppressing 
a ery of pain, “ bring them quickly.” 

Dora went into the adjoining room and brought back a box 
containing the turquoise forget-me-nots, set in a frame of 
diamonds, that were given to Pearl in Hamburg by the 
acrobat’s wife, who had meant kindly towards the forlorn little 
maiden. She now laid them timidly on Sibyl’s knee, and, 
looking up, saw that all anger had died out of that white drawn 
face. The child at once became reassured, and hoping to 
attract Sibyl’s attention and to please her, said: 

“J will show you how they are put in. Just like this,” 
But Sibyl took no notice, and, gazing into vacancy, sat 
motionless. 

Dora screwed one of the pretty stone flowerets safely into 
her ear, and was beginning to fasten the second, when Sibyl 
snatched at it. She looked at it for a moment with anxious 
scrutiny, discovered a tiny initial upon it such as was traced 
upon her own brooch, and flinging herself on the ground by 
Dora’s side, clasped the child passionately in her arms, and 
broke into a wild paroxysm of weeping. 

It was an hour later that Sibyl, closely veiled, and holding 
Dora’s small fevered hand in a firm clasp, left the house. She 
had never waverod in her determination to try and see Claud, 
and the discovery she had just made gave her an additional 
longing to meet him. She would confide in him, trust him, 
appeal to his mercy! Poor Dora, who had been terrified by 
Sibyl’s wild conduct, was afterwards reassured by the tender 
caresses and endearing words lavished upon her. 

“I was thinking of a little dead child, I once loved very 
much,” Sibyl had said in explanation. “She had just such 
blue forget-me-nots as you showed me, and the brooch was 
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made to remind mp of ther. She was good to me, pet, and it 
made me cry to remember her. You know what I mean, don’t 
ou?” 

J Yes, Dora knew. Her sympathetic nature touched, the 
child was always perfectly amenable. When, after awhile, she 
was told to put on her hat to go for a walk, she obeyed readily. 
The arrangement of that magnificent jewel-case was by no 
means complete, but Sibyl shut down the lid and left her 
jewelry lying about on the table heedlessly. Only that tiny 
forget-me-not brooch she placed carefully in tissue paper, and 
stooping for the box Dora had brought in, and which had fallen 
upon the floor, Sibyl wrapped up that also, and hastily thrust 
the packet into the bosom of her dress. 

It was now seven o’clock. The luminous haze of evening 
lay like visible breath upon the sea. The small fishing craft, 
drawn up in Sabbath rest, seemed to slumber on the calm 
bosom of the treacherous element. A soothing sense of peace 
and security pervaded not only sky and sea, but the land also, 
and notably the picturesque town that lay in seventh day repose 
at the feet of the ruins on Hastings Castle Hill. 

‘“‘ How lovely it all is!” said Dora, standing by Sibyl’s side 
on the summit of that hill. “Ican fancy angels singing from 
out of those golden clouds beyond the sea, can’t you ?” 

“Tt is suggestive,” said Sibyl, drily, and drew the child 
away. They walked along the narrow path that follows the 
winding cliff for some distance. Both were silent. Dora’s 
thoughts had strayed back to Felix and his wondrous stories ; 
and as usual, when in Sibyl’s presence, the legend of the 
Loreley recurred to the child’s mind. But a change had now 
come over her first impression on that subject. She knew this 
living Loreley better ; she had seen her swayed, transformed by 
wild emotion ; she had felt her hot tears, and heard her sobs. 
Would that other golden-haired lady have wept so much over 
the poor boatman who was drowned at her feet, as Sibyl had 
done at the remembrance of a little dead child? Instinctively, 
Dora drew nearer to her companion. 

“You must be tired, child,” said Sibyl; “let us rest 
awhile.” As she spoke, she seated herself on the grass, and 
leant wearily against the slopes at her back. Dora plucked 
buttercups and daisies, and soun became absorbed in making 
a floral chain. 

Sibyl looked restlessly to the right and left. ‘No sign of 
Morel. Was it possible that he had never recetved:her letter t 
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. . . Though this possibility occurred to Sibyl for the first time 
now, such was the fact. He had left London before she did, 
and had not been back to his studio since, where her letter lay 
with others in the box on the door of No. 1. Morel, sick and 
weary of his own company and of London, thankfully availed 
himself of a personal invitation given him by Sir Hardly, who 
called at Lime Walk before leaving town for his seat near 
Hastings. Delroy had come with his “ patron,” and joined his 
entreaties to those of his hospitable host. The Frenchman 
was really fond of Morel, and pitied his present position, seeing 
that he felt it acutely, although Delroy was utterly at a loss to 
understand why the man chose to suffer when the remedy was 
so close at hand. On one point Delroy had firmly made up his 
mind ; he would certainly not attempt to interfere in the matter 
again, and would ask no further questions, 

When Morel accepted Sir Hardly’s invitation, it will be 
understood that he had no idea that Miss Moreton resided in 
Hastings. Thus the woman he most desired to avoid at this 
time, came to the spot fixed on for his temporary refuge within 
three days of his arrival there. Once installed in Belmont 
Manor, Claud found himself in very comfortable quarters. 

Lady Hardly was a handsome phlegmatic Hamburg girl, 
typical, when she was chosen by her elderly English husband, 
of the better class maidens of the steady old commercial citi. 
She was certainly quite able to make the home that was hers 
now, agreeable to visitors, having been taught the duties of hospi- 
tality since her childhood, and being thoroughly accustomed to 
wait upon and honour her father’s guests. In like manner she 
now devoted herself with a readiness, which, though by no means 
English, was certainly most pleasing, to the care and entertain- 
ment of her husband’s visitors. In Morel, Lady Hardly found a 
genial companion, to whom she could talk of Germans in her 
native tongue, and whose stay in the house afforded her so much 
satisfaction, that day after day she urged him to remain yet a 
little longer. To these invitations Morel, by no means anxious 
to face the difficulties that he knew would perplex him as soon 
as he returned to town, yielded, and had yielded so often that 
nearly a fortnight passed thus. He was actually still close to 
Hastings on that very Sunday on which Sibyl had implored him 
to meet her. Sibyl’s letter, lying at the studio in Chelsea, was 
not likely to cause much emotion to Claud, but by its side lay a 
missive from Mrs. Carlton, which, whenever it met his eyes, 
would surely cause his heart to beat and his cheek to flush; for it 
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requested half-an-hour’s interview by appointment as soon as 
possible after Mr. Morel’s return to town. 

In ignorance of what awaited him in London, and dreading 
worry and complications, Claud was thankful to remain on amid 
his present cheerful surroundings, and there strove to forget the 
perplexing thoughts, that had of late so cruelly tormented him. 
At the end of the second week of his stay at Belmont Manor, 
conscience, which certainly had made a coward of Morel, pricked 
him, and roused him to return to London to face his difficulties 
and—to work. He announced his determination on the Sunday 
morning, and Sir Hardbank, finding remonstrance useless, con- 
sented to his guest’s departure ; perhaps, really not so unwilling 
as he appeared, to see the handsome German-speaking artist go, 
for Lady Hardly seemed so very loath to part from him. 

“In any case you will not leave us this morning,” she said 
to Morel at breakfast. ‘There is an evening train, you know, 
and as we dine at five on Sundays, you will have plenty of time.” 

“Yes, I should like to walk over to the station. We can go 
along the cliff,” said Morel. 

“ And 1 will go with you, my good and dear friend,” added 
Delroy. 

“Your portmanteau can be taken by one of the grooms,” said 
Sir Hardbank. So that matter was settled. And thus it hap- 
pened that, but a little while after Sibyl left Glenville House, 
intending to meet the man she loved in the path along the cliff, 
he, in perfect ignorance of being waited and watched for, was 
sauntering slowly on towards the rendezvous the woman he did 
not love had appointed, Delroy cheerfully accompanying him. 


CHAPTER LVIL. 
PEARL PLEADS FOR LOTTA. 


“'Won’r you have another cigarette, Morel?” asked Delroy, as 
he manufactured his third, en route. 

“No, thanks. I mean to inhale pure ozone only while I 
have the chance. Tell me, Delroy, do you purpose remaining for 
all time with Sir Hardbank ?” 

“ Faute de mieux—my dear! What will you? He likes 
me, I am féted always. Milady is rather heavy, very Teutonic, 
in fact, but she looks after the cooking, and that suits me. Ifa 
better offer comes, I shall accept it; of that be quite sure. 
Meanwhile, I am useful also; I superintend the new decorations 
of the house, I read the French papers aloud to them, and I 
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indulge my eccentric patron in political discussion, which is his 
chief hobby. We disagree, until the affair becomes quite 
exciting. We both are none the less severe upon the Germans, 
because they are present, represented by Milady, who sits by, 
apparently neutral, certainly quite unmoved, during the battle of 
words.” 

“Yes, she appears to take life and its responsibilities very 
calmly,” said Morel. 

“‘And gets lazier and fatter every day, I think,” laughed 
Delroy. “ ‘i see what she is at twenty, and shudder at the 
thought of what she will be at prosperous forty ; while you, my 
dear, who fret and fatigue yourself with trying thoughts, are 
wasting to a shadow. Why not teach yourself to go about 
pleasantly along the juste miliew of life, as I do? The little 
anxieties I permit myself are fictitious. A wordy duel with Sir 
Hardbank, the occasional refusal of pdté de foie gras, are quite 
enough to stimulate my energy and powers of resistance. Oh! 
my poor Morel, listen to me; if I had chosen to distress myself 
years ago about much more serious griefs than have ever fallen 
to your share, I should be in my grave by this time. But, dear 
friend, believe me, I have made this discovery: There is nothing, 
as there is nobody, save oneself, in the world worth feeling for. 
To live in peace, one must consider one’s personal enjoyment, 
amusement, and gratification, and only that. Secure your own 
comfort, and the rest follows. If to gain that it becomes neces- 
sary to please or flatter your neighbours, then, by all means, do 
so. But feel for others—never. That is certain ruin to peace of 
mind or body. Such is true philosophy, and I, who speak to you, 
have proved it.” 

“Upon my word, Delroy,” said Claud, laughing at the 
other's energetic deliverance, “one envies you your theories, and, 
as they seem to answer so well—the power to practise them. 
May I some day reach the noble height of that philosophy on 
which you have placed the altar of your self-immolation.” 

They had now reached the last point but one before the Castle 
cliff Both artists paused, regarding with admiration the glowing 
tints on sea and sky. 

“What a pretty bit that would make,” said Morel, putting 
the picture his mind’s eye designed into imaginary drawing with: 
a rapid motion of his hand. “That woman in black, and the: 
child’s straw hat in the foreground, and then that undulating 
award at the back massing against the sky. Fine; eh } Pd like 
to make a sketeh at once.” 
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“You'll lose your train if we loiter much longer. Come 
now, Morel.” 

They followed the narrow path which led away from the 
edge of the cliff for awhile. When the point was rounded, and 
they had come close to the sea again, Morel looked about for the 
woman in black whom he had selected for the foreground of his 
imaginary picture. But woman and child had disappeared. 

It was past midnight when Claud reached his studio, and 
found those letters awaiting him. Of course he read Mrs. 
Carlton’s first, and with a trembling hand answered it. 

‘‘T have but this moment received your note,” he wrote, “as 
I have only just returned. Pray pardon the delay. I shall 
remain at the studio all day to-morrow, awaiting your commands.” 

This letter posted, Claud felt reconciled to fate and London— 
pro tem. She wished to speak with him/ It little mattered 
what about; he would see her, listen to her sweet voice, and for 
one half-hour feel himself favoured—happy among men. He 
changed his coat, lit his pipe, and leisurely seating himself, 
began to look over the rest of his correspondence. Sibyl’s letter 
he perused with a puzzled look upon his face, wondered if by 
an odd chance she could have been that black-clad woman on 
the cliff at Hastings, and resolved to send her a reply— 
to-morrow. Finally, he read two little plaintive, though uncom- 
plaining, notes from the poor child Lotta, and cursed himself 
and his weakness. But louder than curse or self-reproach in 
his mind was the voice of Pearl, which seemed to promise “ we 
shall meet to-morrow.” 

And, quite carly in the morning, she came to him. He held 
her hand in his and led her on into the studio, feeling again 
that, even if her errand should prove a painful one to him, as 
her grave face led him to expect, that would be but a passing 
trouble, and amply atoned for by the fact of having Pearl in his 
presence, under his own roof, and alone. 

Her first words confirmed his suspicion as to the cause of het 
Visit. 

“‘ T have been longing to see you, Mr. Morel, for Lotta’s sake.” 

By his request, she scated herself upon the old sofa, the pale 
tint of her gown harmonising with the faint colour in the fading 
Watieau groups. 

“You will, I think, pardon what I am about to say, if I 
admit, at once, that I know I am taking a liberty, which [ feel 
can only be forgiven to one who is Lotta’s true friend as well as 
yours. May I speak quite frankly, Mr. Morel ?” “ 
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‘¢- You will honour me by doing so,” he said. 

‘There has been among us here a lady who is very fas- 
cinating, very clever, and perhaps a_little—unscrupulous.” 
Pearl hesitated before she used the last word, and having said it, 
felt it hardly conveyed her meaning. But perhaps “ he would 
understand,” she thought. 

And this, no doubt, he did. Seeing him bend his head as 
though in affirmation, she continued : 

“ As that lady is about to be married the day after to-morrow, 
it seems unnecessary to say further words about her personally. 
But I think—I fear, Mr. Morel, that she had considerable 
influence over you, and not for your good. She has led you to 
think more of a treacherous woman who never meant to be your 
wife, than of a loyal and trusting one, who not only gave you 
her faithful word, but her whole heart. Dear Mr. Morel, it is 
for Lotta’s sake I have come ; not to plead for her, but to recall 
you to your duty and your plighted word. Please do not be 
offended with me. Indeed, I have got reason, both for warning 
you against that woman, and imploring you to save our friend 
Lotta from further pain.” 

He had stood before her as she spoke. At first he watched 
the sweet eager face uplifted to his, but ere she concluded her 
gentle appeal, his head had sunk upon his breast and he was 
dumb ; as one guilty—accused. 

She waited awhile in anxious silence. Then rose, went to 
him, and laid her hand on his. He felt that unless he moved 
from that touch, he should lose all self-command, and must fling 
himself at her feet, and tell her all the truth. All the truth! 
And what would happen then? She would leave him in anger, 
she could never forgive his choosing the very moment when she 
had proved her absolute trust in his honour, to wound her by 
a confession of love, which to her would seem an insult. 

“‘ Owing to your sudden journey, I have had to wait a whole 
fortnight, since first I resolved to speak to you,” said Pearl 
hurriedly, withdrawing the hand Morel appeared to shrink from, 
‘“‘and I have not dared to write to Lotta, feeling I must see you 
before answering her letter. Poor girl! she will begin to believe 
that we are all forgetting her! Oh Mr. Morel! give me the 
happiness of telling her that all is well, that her fears are un- 
founded; and best of all—if only you will consent—let me 
promise that you are coming to her soon, now, to console her for 
the trouble you have caused her. Tell me, will you do this?” 
In her womanly pleading she had approached him again, and 
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laid her supplicating hands upon his. Tears stood in her eyes, 
lifted in entreaty, and her earnest tones thrilled him with a 
pleasure that was near akin to pain. 

“Ts it your wish that I should go to Hamburg now?” he 
asked after a pause. 

‘‘Of course,” she answered readily, “as it must be the wish 
of anyone who has your happiness and hers at heart.” 

‘Leave mine out of the question,” he said, “but as to 
hers? ... . Tell me, do you believe it could be well for any 
good woman to marry a man who does not love her, not in the 
very least? Answer truly. Your word shall be law to me.” 

She hid her face in her hands, trying in thought to solve the 
problem he had put to her. 

“There is one question I must ask before I can venture to 
answer yours, Mr. Morel,” she said, looking up after awhile. 

“Whatever you do, I shall consider well done,” said he. He 
had made several attempts to call her by her husband’s hateful 
name, but could not bring himself to utter it. She was too much 
absorbed in her subject to notice any such omissions on his 
part. 

“What I would ask is this,” she said. “Do you, who have 
pledged your word to a woman you have ceased to care for, wish 
me to understand that your affection is now given to another?” 

“T will answer you fairly,” said he. ‘I never loved Lotta. 
Circumstances, the urging of a friend, and my own weak good- 
nature—not a creditable plea, I admit—led me into that engage- 
ment, of which I repented even as it was ratified, and from the 
responsibilities of which J have shrunk in absolute horror since. 
You, a true, good, honest woman, cannot wish to urge me to 
marry poor Lotta, feeling as I do?” 

“You have still omitted to answer my most important 
question, Mr. Morel. Tell me, do you care for anybody else, do 
you care for ‘f 

“Sibyl Moreton !” he said, as she paused. ‘You need not 
have hesitated ; you see I do not, as I solemnly swear to you that. 
the woman who unconsciously holds my heart, and to, whom with 
only her kind word for reward, I would devote my life, is as 
superior to Sibyl—as—as—you are. Now, to prove my sincere 
wish to satisfy you in this matter, I will do exactly as you bid me. 
If you say go to Lotta—marry her—try and do your duty to the 
poor child who cares for ‘you, I will obey you. Can Ido more?” 

She longed to ask him if his love for that “ unconscious ” 
woman was hopeless, but a strange hesitation, inexplicable to 
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herself, sealed her lips. He waited—it seemed a long time, but 
she did not answer him. 

“Am I to go to Hamburg?” he asked at last. 

“J think you owe it to Lotta to tell her the whole truth, and 
then to abide by her decision,” said Pearl. 

“As I have promised to abide by yours?” 

“Yes, and to follow her implicitly in all she may wish.” 

“ As I follow you implicitly, and you having so decreed, I 
swear to do your bidding, and will start for Hamburg—to-night. 
Tell me, are you satisfied now ?” 

Pearl was deeply touched. Claud’s earnest tone, his troubled 
look, and something in his manner, which she felt, though she 
could not define, seemed to draw her towards him with a new 
sympathy. 

‘“‘T wish you God speed with all my heart,” she said ; and as 
he took her hands in his, she met his eyes with a compassion that 
was almost tenderness in hers. He bent his head and reverently 
pressed his lips upon the hands he held. 

‘¢ Ah Pearl!” he said, “‘ would to God there were more such 
women as you are in the world. To me you have ever seemed the 
Pearl beyond price. This is our parting. I go to-night; perhaps 
we two may never meet again. You bid me ‘God speed’ on a 
dreary and wretched journey. Dare I ask you to give me one 
kiss as a proof of your good will, as a blessing for me ?” 

A loud knock at the outer door of the studio startled them 
both, and recalled Pearl, with an overwhelming sense of confusion, 
to the false position in which her compassion for Claud had allowed. 
her to place herself. 

‘‘ Shall I go and see who it is?” he asked. 

“Of course,” she said, trembling as she said it. A hurried 
colloquy without, and Carlton entered the studio. His face was 
pale ~_ his manner agitated. He looked at his wife angrily as 
he said : 

‘“‘ A friend informed me, not long ago, that if I ever wanted 
you at an unexpected moment [ should find you with this gentle- 
man / My informant seems to have been well acquainted with 
your movements. The warning was not thrown away. You will 
pardon my disturbing so confidential an interview, Mrs. Carlton ; 
ty must be my excuse,” and so saying he handed a telegram to 

is wife, 

Claud, with a dangerously clenched fist, moved towards 
Carlton, whom he was about to address. Pearl lifted her hand 
in entreaty. m3 
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“Tt is bad news, I know,” she said; “I can’t read it. Oh 
Hubert ! tell me what it is;” and she looked anxiously into his 
face, instead of at the paper he had put into her hand. 

“Poor little Dora has fallen over the cliff; they are all in 
great trouble,” he said curtly. ‘“ We must go down at once; 
the next train leaves at 11.15. Don’t stop to think—come !” 


CHAPTER LVIIL 
TAOTICS. 


Tere had been an earlier telegram sent from Hastings by 
Mrs. Moreton that morning, which Major McKenzie answered 
in person. 

“Tt is a matter of life and death,” the lady had said to the 
sleepy clerk at the telegraph-office, when she roused him at five 
o'clock in the morning. 

McKenzie, terrified by the urgent summons wired to him, 
left London by the 6.20 train, and arrived at Glenville House 
before ten o’clock. 

“Where is she?” asked Gabriel of Mrs. Moreton, who met 
him at the hall-door. 

“Oh my poor boy !” said the widow crying, “she is in the 
most dreadful state. I can do nothing with her. She will not 
even rouse herself to answer me now. Come and see her at once.” 

As they were walking up the stairs, side by side, Mrs. 
Moreton continued: “She came home quite dazed—alone—at 
ten o’clock last night. I thought, poor girl, she had lost her 
reason. She called out for you again this morning, she said: 
‘Let Gabriel come and take me away.’ It breaks my heart to 
hear her, poor darling !” 

‘*‘ And you have no news of the child ?” 

‘None; hush! this is her room.” 

Sibyl was sitting by the open window; her head lay back: 
on the chair, her eyes were closed, and her lips bloodless and. 
compressed. 

“Oh Sibyl! my poor beautiful darling!” cried the Major 
in a transport of fear and pain. He expected no response from 
those pallid lips, and was about to throw himself at her feet, 
when she rose suddenly, and flinging herself on his breast, sobbed :! 

“Take me away, dear Gabriel, oh! take me away, I cannot, 
cannot bear it!” . 

' “She will lose her reason, poor child, unless she leaves this 
place and these associations at once,” cried Mrs. Moreton wringing 
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her hands, ‘ What is to be done? Oh! how have I deserved 
this awful punishment ?” 

Sibyl raised her head and said sharply : ‘“‘Hush, mamma! why 
do you cry out? Who talks of punishment? Why don’t you 
and Gabriel think of some plan to get me out of this horrible 
place away from these frightful recollections?” 

Shuddering and sobbing she sank back in her chair. Mrs. 
Moreton looked deprecatingly at McKenzie, as one who would 
say: “ You see how it is with her. What can be done?” 

“T will go and talk to your mother for a few minutes, my 
beautiful princess,” said McKenzie, himself trembling in every 
limb. Sibyl’s voluntary car33s and appeal had utterly unnerved 
him. 

Mrs. Moreton, in spite of her excitement, was perfectly aware 
of the effect produced upon the Major by Sibyl’s entreaty, and 
felt convinced that in his emotional state there would be no 
difficulty in persuading him to obey her wishes implicitly. What 
should be asked of him she had previously settled in her own 
mind; she had also submitted her plans to Sibyl, and gained her 
approving consent. But that had not been until hours after Sibyl 
had returned, dazed, bewildered, in an agony of excitement from 
that fatal walk on the cliff, and had returned—alone. 

When her mother met her in the doorway, she stared into 
her face with a gaze so searching and persistent that Mrs. Moreton 
could scarce bear the scrutiny of those wild uncanny eyes. 

“Tell me, who has been here?” cried Sibyl. ‘Don’t hesitate, 
tell me all, what do they want, what is going to be done, what 
has been said?” 

“No one has been here. Heavens! Sibyl, are you mad? 
What should have been said and done? Where is the child?” 

“Ah! where ts the child ?” moaned the girl, and roused herself 
to sudden fierceness again. “Is that what they asked you? and 
what did you say? Have you put them off? How did they find 
one another? Is it all a horrible plot for my destruction? Can’t 
you speak, mother? Don’t you see that the worst certainty is 
better than this agonising reticence of yours? I can bear anything, 
only tell it me, and for mercy’s sake—quickly.” 

Mrs. Moreton thought her daughter had for the moment lost 
her reason, was under some delusion, hysterical perhaps. So the 
widow spoke quietly, reassuringly, told simply how she had 
returned from church with some of the pupils; how she was 4 
little uneasy to find Sibyl out after nine with delicate little 
Dora ; solemnly repeated that no one had called, nothing had 
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been said; begged Sibyl to calm herself, and to explain what had 
so upset and unnerved her. 

With patient encouragement Mrs. Moreton persevered in 
question and surmise until she learnt enough from her daughter’s 
incoherent utterances to arrive at something like the facts of 
what had occurred. 

The evening was so lovely that Sibyl had been induced to 
walk much farther than she originally intended—at least two 
miles beyond the Castle cliff. There she had seated herself, 
while Dora gathered wild-flowers. Suddenly the child had 
screamed—she had bent over probably to reach a cluster of 
harebells growing on a ledge of rock—and all Sibyl knew was 
that her help was too late, for when she rushed to the edge of 
the cliff and looked over, she only saw the sea washing against the 
rocky base. . . . Sibyl herself was so overcome by horror that 
she must have swooned on the spot; it seemed marvellous that 
she had not fallen over too; she said she only wished she had ; 
that would have put an end to all her wretchedness! She 
remembered nothing further than that when she recovered con- 
sciousness, bright moonlight flooded the land and lay on the 
silent cruel sea—the sea that had swallowed up Dora!.... 
And each time Sibyl mentioned the child’s name she moaned 
and sobbed afresh. 

‘But it was ten o’clock when you came in,” cried her mother. 

“It was seven when we left home; we had already r sted 
once, close to the Castle, and after that walked on much farther, 
nearly to the Lovers’ Seat, and it was there—zhere ? 

“Then you must have lain unconscious for a long time?” 
said Mrs. Moreton, anxiously. 

“T tell you it was dark when I recovered.” 

“Sibyl, this terrible accident will bring our name into the 
local papers, and so prominently before the people living here, that 
even worse trouble may come to us. There is only one way to 
save yourself and to accomplish the marriage that will give you 
a social position beyond cavil, and save you from detection: 
McKenzie must be summoned, a special licence obtained, and the 
ceremony performed in London—to-morrow. Do not give way 
to this exaggerated grief; you must rouse yourself and help me 
to protect you against worse troubles. Come, Sibyl, you have 
borne heavier burdens than the death of this stranger child, and 
borne them without flinching. Be brave now, and overcome a 
grief that must be hysterical. I must leave you now to set 
inquiries on foot. I will have the cliff searched, and the sea- 
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beach, too; we may find her even now. Poor little creature 
Let me find you more composed on my return ; and pray bea 
in mind all I have said.” 

Mrs. Moreton went straight to her firm friend and kin 
adviser, Colonel Marsden, accompanied by whom she drove t 
the police-station. By advice there received the Colonel hired : 
boat, and, with Mrs. Moreton, was rowed to and fro under th 
darkly frowning cliffs and over the tranquil sea that lay peace 
fully shimmering under the moon’s silvery smile. 

Sibyl had accurately described the spot on which the child 
had leant over. It was quite two miles beyond the Castle, and 
a long way farther than the point at which poor little Dora had 
made the daisy-chain. 

The tide was going out. ‘“ By the morning something may 
turn up,” the boatman said, that anxious rowing expedition 
over. And then the searchers, accompanied by « police-sergeant, 
who carried a superfluous lantern, drove along the road, and 
leaving the carriage near the point indicated, crossed the sward, 
and saw the ledge with the harebells growing upon it. They 
saw, too, that the turf had been much down-trodden, probably 
by “ poor Sibyl,” in the first horror of that discovery. 

But they found nothing. No sign of Dora. 

In the meanwhile Sibyl had made another discovery, and 
realised with a pang of horror another loss—a loss of which she 
dared say no word to her mother. One of those tiny forget-me- 
nots, which she had believed to be safe in the little box thrust 
inside her dress, was gone. She sought for it, crawling over 
the floor of her room on hands and knees. She tired her eyes 
and her weary aching head in a search that also proved fruitless. 
Then suddenly it came into her mind that Dora had fastened 
one jewel into her ear ; Sibyl had forgotten this until now, and 

as it was hidden by long waving hair, it had escaped her attention. 

Heavens! if that were so—if the child’s body should be 
recovered—if that fatal jewel should be noticed, and described 
in the papers—if attention was drawn to it—if even her own 
mother heard of that turquoise forget-me-not, then all would be 
known, and she would truly be a lost woman. Sibyl shrank in 
horror from the terrible possibilities suggested by the thought. 

When Mrs. Moreton retutned, she found her daughter com- 
posed, “reasonable.” She was ready now to lend her mother 
the assistance of her fertile brain in the making of plans that 
should induce Major McKenzie to give her the protection of his 
name at once—-the next morning, indeed. The first fainé 
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glimmer of that morning was showing on the eastern horizon 
before Mrs. Moreton went to her room, intending to lie down 
and get the rest she sorely needed, and which she felt she 
should require to fit her to cope with the anxieties of the 
dreaded day now just commencing. She was a healthy woman, 
possessing an evenly-balanced mind and a good constitution. 
In the calamity that had befallen her daughter, the widow, 
believing (as she did implicitly) that it was the result of acci- 
dent, had no cause for self-reproach, and she knew that a few 
hours’ sleep would better prepare her to face the disagreeable 
but inevitable consequences that must follow this sudden and 
sad event. So thinking, she soon fell into the profound slumber 
of utter exhaustion, from which the noiseless entrance of Sibyl 
did not rouse her. 

Both shutters and curtains were carefully closed to exclude 
all light from the bedchamber, but the rising sun defied these 
precautions, and piercing through an unperceived chink or cranny 
here and there, gave Sibyl as much light as she required. She 
had specially requested her mother not to lock her door that night. 

“JT might think of something important, and wish to consult 
you at once. I would not risk knocking you up for fear of 
rousing others,” Sibyl bad said. And having since “ thought 
of something,” though not in the nature of a communication, 
she was thankful to find she could enter the room without dis- 
turbing the sleeper. 

Sibyl approached the bed warily, scarce daring to breathe. 
She passed her hand carefully under the pillow, felt for, and 
found—keys. Clasping them in her fingers, she drew gently 
away, and stood for a moment in utter silence, listening. The 
heavy monotonous breath of profound sleep was the only audible 
sound.... She crept away to the faither side cf the room, 
and, from a bracket on the wall, lifted down a square mah@:any 
box. It was heavy, and met the floor with a dull thud. Sibyl, 
startled, listened aghast. All was still... A minute ray 
of sunlight, stealing through a crack in the shutter, fell on the 
brass-plate inlaid upon the lid of the box. On this was en- 
graved— 

Surgeon-Major Moreton, 
300th Regiment. 

The case had belonged to Sibyl’s father, and was a4 
thoroughly-fitted medicine-chest. Sibyl crouched over it, and, 
without difficulty, thrust a small gilt key deep into the Bramah 
lock. She lifted out bottle after bottle, and studied the labels 
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situation, declared he would hold himself in readiness to perform 
the ceremony at 11.30 that morning. To avoid discussion, and 
to silence future comment and surprise at this hasty act, 
Mrs. Moreton thought it would be well to get a medical opinion 
as to the excited state of Sibyl’s brain. This she could show to 
any who might cavil afterwards. The widow therefore called 
upon young Dr. Widdicombe (a brother of the lawyer known as 
“Old Wideawake”), to whom she put’her daughter’s case so 
forcibly, that the youthful M.D., much impressed by what he 
heard, went straight away to see the interesting and most un- 
fortunate patient. 

Dr. Widdicombe had Mrs. Moreton’s effective “summing 
up ” still ringing in his ears when he confronted her daughter, 
whose ghastly face and fevered pulse really gave cause for alarm. 

‘An immediate departure from this place, and from the 
sight of anything likely to remind Miss Moreton of the tragic 
event that has occurred, is the only chance we have of averting 
brain-fever. To that climax these premonitory symptoms are 
certainly tending,” said the doctor, thus confirming the decisive 
opinion privately volunteered to him by the far-seeing widow. 

“T should be thankful if you would accompany us to the 
church, my dear doctor,” said Mrs. Moreton. ‘“‘ It seems all so 
sudden, so terrible—and I am quite helpless in the matter ; I 
cannot take Sibyl abroad myself. My pupils exact my presence 
here. Still, I shall feel reconciled in giving her into the care of 
a devoted husband. What better guardian could a woman have, 
overtaken by calamitous trouble, as my poor girl has been?” 
To all of which Dr. Widdicombe gave his unqualified assent. 


The amazement.and agitation created among the pupile at 
Glenville House by the frightful calamity of the previous night 
had by no means subsided, when fresh and startling news spread 
like wildfire among the young ladies. Miss Sibyl was ill, so ill 
that Dr. Widdicombe feared she would lose her reason unless she 
was at once removed from Hastings. Major McKenzie had come 
down “by special train—expense was, of course, no object to 
him,” opined the girls, and he had loudly asserted his right and 
his intention to carry his bride away and abroad—at once. 
Mrs. Moreton had cried bitterly; Miss Sibyl looked like a 
ghost. How would all this end? What would become of the 
bridesmaids? The lovely white satin dress with its orange 
flowers, the-wedding-cake, the invited guests? Such were the 
questions asked in eager whispers throughout the house. 
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Fraught with their importance, Colonel Marsden’s daughters, 
favoured on all occasions, now presumed on their position as 
Mrs. Moreton’s guests, and went to her to obtain answers to the 
anxious surmises disturbing the minds of the pupils. 

‘Mrs. Moreton admitted the fact of the impending marriage 
ceremony. 

“ You will let us, just only us two, come to the church, of 
course, without our beautiful blue dresses, won’t you, dear Mrs. 
Moreton? Oh! do not refuse us, please !” 

So pleaded the younger Miss Marsden who resembled “ papa. 

Mrs. Moreton sent them, accompanied by a discrect matronly 
governess, to explain the cause of the hasty wedding to Colonel 
Marsden, and to ask his permission to be present at the ceremony, 
which would be ratified by his bringing them to the church in 

rson. 

i At half-past eleven Colonel Marsden and his daughters were 
waiting the bride at the church-door, and after a quarter of an 
hour’s delay, Sibyl Moreton, leaning upon her mother’s arm, 
walked wearily along the aisle of the church. She wore the 
travelling costume prepared for her, and kept her face hidden by 
a closely-woven gossamer veil, which she did not raise through- 
out the ceremony. Her responses were inaudible, and the white 
hand on which the bridegroom, trembling, placed the symbolical 
ring, was cold as ice and just as lifeless. Mrs, McKenzie’s 
luggage had been sent on to the station, whither the “happy 
couple” were driven straight from the church, without returning 
to Glenville House at all. 

Neither shoes nor rice were thrown after them “for luck,” 
and but one prayer was offered. Poor Mrs. Moreton prayed from 
the depth of her overwrought anxious mind, that now at last, 
and safely, she might have disposed of Sibyl for all coming time. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE SENATOR INTERFERES. i 
Tuat fortnight spent by Morel in ignoring, or at least in delaying 
to face, the evils to come, had not been passed so calmly by 
Lotta. She had sadly ftetted and pined, poor child, and left 
without news from either her lover or Pearl (on whose inter- 
cession she had lately rebuilt her hopes), now felt herself to be 
absolutely despairing. And so matters came to a crisis. Her 
father had watched her daily growing troubles, and did not 
choose to let her “die silently under his very eyes,” as he told 
his wife, who was far less sympathetic than the kindly old 
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Senator. Lotta had been out in the garden, as usual, one 
morning, watching for the postman and the letters which, alas ! 
he did not bring. With the heavy sigh of utter weariness at her 
renewed disappointment, the girl turned from the gate and was 
confronted by her father. 

“ My little Lotta,” he said, putting his arm around her 
shoulders and leading her away from the house, “I have 
humoured you long enough, but now this silence must end. 
You have been allowed to hug your grief, whatever it is, with- 
out being asked any questions, but I can bear it nolonger. You 
are losing your roses, child, and the eyes that gladdcned my old 
heart with their brightness are dim with watching and tears. 
Confide in me, my pet; I am quite determined not to leave you 
until I know the whole truth. Of course, that (here the Senator 
suppressed some adjective and substituted) blessed artist is ruin- 
ing my child’s peace of mind. But how? Are his letters too 
short ? or does he play tho fool, and to make you jealous tell you 
more than you care to hear about some English miss? Come, 
my little girl, tell me what so troubles you.” 

For all answer, Lotta flung her arms around her father’s neck, 
and burying her face in his waistcoat, sobbed piteously. The 
Senator “let her have her cry out,” then tucking her hand under 
his arm, walked away along the garden with her, and amid broken 
sobs she told him “all.” Told how Claud’s letters had grown 
colder, one by one, and how he had now ceased writing altogether; 
told him how in her secret anxiety she had appealed to Pearl, 
and that Pearl'also had left her without any reply. 

“T did not mean to complain, my dear father,” she cried, 
stopping in her walk and looking up into the Senator’s troubled 
face, “‘ but I do feel as if I could not bear it any longer, and as 
if my heart must break.” 

“This matter is far more serious than I expected,” said the 
Senator, gravely, “ and some steps must be taken at once. Lotta, 
I shall have to go to London myself and ascertain the truth. 
As for that little Pearl—but no! I do know her; she is as good 
as gold, and I trust her as implicitly as I trust you.” 

‘“‘ Father, I am afraid I am wickedly suspicious? Do you 
know, I have begun to doubt even Pearl? Can you remember 
how suddenly Claud went away after that ice picnic at Christmas, 
when he saw her with Mr. Carlton? That was the first time he 
knew she was engaged. Don’t you know how anxious Claud 
was about her work, and about her going to his studio? It was 
all and only for er. I know it now. And so far he has been 
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honest ; for even after we were engaged, and talked over those 
former days, he never attempted to make out that all those 
attentions were for me, as other men might have tried to do. 
Don’t you know that he hated coming to our house after she had 
gone, and that it was only kind-hearted Monsieur Delroy who 
insisted on bringing him—just to please me? A light has dawned 
upon me since J wrote to Pearl. Her silence confirms my fears. 
I do not think she would encourage my Claud in his madness, 
or would wish to be cruel to me! but what woman could help 
feeling grateful and happy to find herself sought after, admired, 
and perhaps loved, by the dearest, the most charming of men ? 
He has never loved me, but he hés my whole heart in his keeping. 
And I so truly love him, that if I knew he had found another 
girl who was free and good, and could make him happy, I think 
I would give her and him my best wishes and my blessing, for 
his dear sake. That is true love, isn’t it, father 1” 

The Senator, though much moved, had listened in silence 
while Lotta spoke. Now he said with decision : 

“You are a dear, good girl, and I believe you; but you are 
quite wrong about Pearl. Some other motive has kept her silent. 
She is a truly honourable woman, and a loving wife. She would 
never lend an ear to the nonsense you think has possessed Mr. 
Claud. What is the matter with him, you will not be in doubt 
much longer. I shall start for London to-night.” 

“Qh father, that is what I thought and hoped,” cried Lotta, 
in a changed tone, “and you must take me with you. I feel 
what you say of my Pearl must be true. She is good. I have 
wronged her. I long to see her and to tell her so. To be with 
her for a timc will be best for me. Pray let me go to her; and 
whatever I may have to bear, I know she will help me, and teach 
me to be brave, for she is so brave herself. Mamma does not 
quite understand me in this matter, as you do, and as Pearl will, 
who so adores her husband, and is so blessed in his love. Promise 
to take me, papa, and I will be quite cheerful and happy ; but, 
if you leave me here in miserable uncertainty, I shall die.” 

Lotta, always given to extremes, was quite sincere in her 
protestations, and inclined to weep again over the lugubrious 
anticipation of an early grave. Her father, to whom she was as 
the apple of his eye, needed but little further coaxing to give his 
consent ; and presently Lotta, who, an hour ago, had wandered 
about the house the picture of despair, ran up the steps and into 
the breakfast-room, rad‘ant with joyful anticipation. 

“Tam going to London—to London, with papa, this very day |” 
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“Qh Lotta! you don’t mean to say you are naughty enough 
to think of going away to be married there, without me, or bridal 
visits, or anything ?” cried Lina, flushing with indignation. 

“ Allow me to tell you, Fraulein,” interrupted Felix, eagerly, 
“that if you are going to be taken off to England, I shall come 
too. That I am resolved upon. I want to see London ; and, oh! 
how awtully delighted I should be to see——” the boy stopped, 
confused. 

‘““ He means Dora!” cried Lina, in the shrill tone of female 
accusation. ‘ You need not get as red as your ugly hair, Felix. 
Don’t be ashamed of the truth, dear boy.” 

Felix, his clenched fist threateningly upraised, was about to 
hurl forth some furious protest against his aggressive small sistér, 
when the Frau Senatorin commanded “ silence /” 

“You will, perhaps, allow me to have some voice in this 
matter, children,” she said. ‘It seems to have been discussed 
and settled without the smallest reference to me,” and she looked 
across at her husband with a much-injured air. 

“Tt is quite true, Christine,” said he, “I go to London to- 
night, and as I have business to attend to, Lotta may some- 
times require an escort; so Felix will accompany us, and, I 
trust, manage to learn something from the practical English 
people and their ways. Don’t frown, wife; it is all for the 
best, we will hope.” 

On which the Frau Senatorin said some sharp inconsiderate 
words in a loud and angry tone, which hasty expression of 
feeling she honestly regretted when, as soon as she was alone 
with her husband, he gave her his reasons for this sudden journey. 

The Frau Senatorin pitied Lotta, although she could not in 
the least: sympathise with such love-sick folly ; “and all about 
an artist, too, with no particular position! Now, if Claud had 
been a well-to-do respectable burgher like Herr ‘Babn !” But 
with all her want of romance, Christine’s heart was in the right 
place, and full of repentance for the harsh words she had spoken 
in anger. She endeavoured to blot out the recollection of them by 
the special tenderness of her “God speed you !” and the warmth 
of the parting kisses she gave to her children and their father. 


CHAPTER LX. 
MORE STONES TO THE BARRIER. 
It was qn Tuesday morning, the 138th of July, that Herr 
Senator Steinmann and his children arrived in London. Poor 
Lotta was in a state of such restless agitation that ahe could not 
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‘leave her father in peace, even during his breakfast; through- 
out the meal she asked him impossible-to-be-answered questions, 
concerning their own probable movements and those of others, 
on neither of which problematical subjects the Senator had any 
solution to offer. 

“ But surely we had better go to Richmond first?” Lotta 
asked, for the tenth time. 

“JT have told you that I should decidedly prefer to seek 
Morel at once,” replied her wearied father, with an unabating 
patience touching to listen to. 

And Lotta, realising the old man’s consideration, fought 
her inward battle bravely, and resisting the longing in her 
heart, said decisively : 

‘So it shall be, father. You shall go to the studio. I will 
not trouble you any more. Felix can take care of me, and we will 
make our way to Fern-Lea without you. Then, by-and-by, you 
will join us there, and perha, who knows !—bring Claud too.” 

*“‘ My darling, if only he could see your sweet face now, and 
hear the love in your voice, he would never leave you again— 
that is, if he is worthy of the name of a man.” So said the 
fond father, giving Lotta a sounding kiss on each of her cheeks, 
much paler now than when Delroy described her as “ Pomona.” 

The German maid Frida came down to receive the visitors so 
unexpectedly: arriving at Fern-Lea. There was something more 
than surprise in the girl’s face as she welcomed Fraulein Lotta, 
and then informed her of her mistress’s absence. 

“‘ But she is coming back, and almost directly, which is too 
strange,” Frida explained. “They were to be present at a 
wedding fixed for to-morrow, the 14th, and they were to leave 
with me last night from London. Instead of that, all their 
plans were suddenly changed ; mistress went out for a walk in 
the morning, master got a telegram, and went off too! The 
next thing was a despatch to the coachman for all of us to come 
down here last night. This morning brings another telegram 
from Hastings to say the mistress will require the carriage at the 
station. She went away without even her travelling-bag. Surely 
something terribl. has happened! I long for hor coming home. 
It is well you are here to comfort her, Fraulein, if she is in trouble.” 

As they were still standing in the hall, Mrs. Carlton’s 
carriage drove up to the door. Lotta ran forward to meet her 
friend, But the girl drew back and looked in undisgnised 
alarm at the painc:l, tear-stained face before her, which she had 
last seen heaveing with happy content. ran 
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In truth, Pearl felt utterly crushed by the calamities which 
had befallen her on the previous day. Not only had her 
husband treated her with coldness, and made her feel that she 
had in some way forfeited his confidence ; but on this scarcely- 
realised trouble had followed another and a more tangible grief, 
the sudden loss of her dear little friend and constant companion, 
Dora. There had not even come to the mourner the last 
sorrowful consolation of having seen the loved little face 
once again! For the sea, with unruffled mien, refused to dis- 
close any secrets, and gave no sign of having robbed the tender 
young life that ended so suddenly, so sadly, with the setting of 
Sunday’s sun. It was well for Pearl to find Lotta at Fern-Lea 
to-day. The girl was affectionate and quick to sympathise with 
her friend, although personally the loss of poor little Dora did 
not affect her. But on Felix the blow fell heavily. He, poor 
boy, was utterly miserable when he heard of the terrible fate 
that had befallen “ Isidora,” the princess and heroine of his 
youthful imagination. His ruddy face lost its colour, and his 
round eyes filled with irrepressible tears, as he listened to Mrs. 
Carlton’s account of all she had been able to learn of the acci- 
dent. Seeing that the boy’s trouble was genuine, and his sorrow 
deep, Pearl felt herself drawn towards him with a new sym- 
pathy. Noting how earnestly he listened to all she had to tell, 
she for the first time spoke openly, and with all the tenderness 
she felt for Dora, of the loss she had sustained. As Felix 
marked every detail Pearl could tell him, his grief changed to 
passionate anger against the lady who had taken so little heed 
of her frail young charge. 

“I shall go to her myself and tell her all I think of her 
villainous conduct,” he cried vehemently. ‘I should like to 
hang her over the edge of that cliff with a great rope about her 
neck, and there let her dangle. I would not quite strangle her, 
but she should be made to suffer as that poor angel child 
suffered—oh my God, it is too horrible!” cried the boy, his 
fury losing itself again in a choking sob. 

“The lady you speak of is beyond your reach, my poor 
Felix,” said Pearl, with unwonted bitterness in her tone; “she 
celebrated her wedding yesterday, before I even reached 
Hastings! Our darling was to have been bridesmaid !” 

“Heartless beast!” cried Felix, clenching his fist, as he 
heard this account of the bride. 

“Does Claud know of all this?” asked Lotta, no longer able 
to refrain from pronouncing the name nearest to her heart. 
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‘‘ No—yes—he knew of the accident—he did not know that 
we have lost our little one. He heard ” Pearl stopped sud- 
denly, as the recollection of that terrible scene came back to her. 
Her face and neck crimsoned with an accusing flush of shame 
and distress. ‘Oh Lotta!” she cried, “why have you come 
here? He went away last night to you; he gave me his solemn 
promise that without fail he would start for Hamburg, and I am 
sure he has gone.” 

Before further explanation could be given, the Senator and 
Carlton entered the room together. They had met at the station. 
Carlton looked haggard and gloomy, so changed from the bright- 
eyed, self-possessed “Englander” of Lotta’s recollection, that she 
could scarcely believe this care-worn man to be the same as he 
who, but a year ago, had been so much admired in Hamburg. 

Pearl met the dear old Senator with eager greeting. 

‘You have come at a sad moment, my dear kind friend,” 
said she, holding his hands affectionately ; ‘‘ but in trouble as in 
joy, you must always be most heartily welcome to me.” 

“TY hear you have come to look after your truant artist, Miss 
Lotta,” said Carlton, shaking hands with the girl, “and now 
your father finds he has left London again. Seems almost as if 
he were running away from you, doesn’t it? At the studio, his 
address is not given, but no doubt Mrs. Carlton will be able to 
inform you of Mr. Morel’s whereabouts. She had a confidential 
interview with him yesterday at his own place.” 

He laughed as he spoke, but his laugh was forced, and jarred 
on those who heard him. Only a very young man (or one by 
nature maliciously disposed, which Carlton was not) could have 
made so ill-timed, so ungenerous a speech. Pearl met her hus- 
band’s accusing eyes steadily, and said in her usual gentle tone: 

‘*T went to see Mr. Morel on Lotta’s account, Hubert. She 
had asked me to do so. He only returned to town on Sunday 
night, and in consequence of what I had to say to him, resolved 
to start for Hamburg yesterday evening. This fact you, Herr 
Senator, will be able to ascertain for yourself, if you have not 
inferred it from the message left at the studio. Come up- 
stairs with me, Lotta, and I will tell you what passed between 
Mr. Morel and myself concerning you.” 

‘* And, woman-like, reserve the rest, of course,” muttered 
Carlton. Pearl, following Lotta out of the room, heard the 
words, The Senator, who was not proficient in the English 
language, fortunately did not understand them. His kind heart 
was already smarting at the sad changes that had come to these 
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two young people, whose welfare he had so earnestly desired, and 
reckoned on securing, when he encouraged the idea of their union 
barely a year ago. 

‘Let us get out of the house, the heat is stifling,” said 
Carlton, and led the way through the garden to the stable, where 
his temper was soon improved by the honest surprise and admira- 
tion with which the Senator noticed the “practical English 
arrangements and novelties.” Felix walked away by himself to 
ponder over the loss of lovely golden-haired Dora in solitary misery. 

The Senator’s inference was right. A sad change had come 
over the union of the young people, who twelve months ago had 
looked upon their future life as rich in all the happiness the 
world can give to loving hearts. That change dated from 
Hubert’s visit to Hastings, and his reticence concerning ,his 
original meeting with the Moreton ladies. This had been fol- 
lowed by Sibyl’s stay in London. She cast a spell over his in- 
experienced fancy, carefully possessed herself of his confidenee, 
took the direction of his thoughts, and finally assumed the 
conduct of his actions. All this, of course, tended to one result 
—a gradually growing estrangement between Hubert and his 
wife. But, as long as he—if he thought at all—had to acknow- 
ledge that neglect, deception, and wrong-doing were on his side 
only, Pearl was, in a measure, safe. Hubert had some manliness 
left him yet. He would not have tormented Pearl wilfully ; 
indeed, he had striven, as far as in him lay, to save her from the 
cruel pain of realising how utterly he was being estranged from 
her. But from the moment that Sibyl (her passions roused by 
her final interview with Claud) spoke those evil words of warning 
to Carlton, as she bade him farewell, his manner towards his wife 
still further changed. The sense of his own bad conduct towards 
her inclined him to foster the idea that he also had a grievance 
against Pearl, whose movements he began to watch with a sud- 
denly aroused jealous interest. Three times already, finding her 
absent from Portugal Street, Carlton had gone straight to Lime 
Walk, where each time the same notice met him, nailed upon the 
door of the studio— 

Craup MoRz.L is ovr or Town. 

So far, that was all he had ‘‘ discovered.” 

In one sense Sibyl’s words were spoken at random, and yet 
she had a certain end in view which she thought might thus be 
served. She was determined to keep some watch over Morel, 
and to prevent him from seeing Pearl too frequently. It would 
not be possible for her to remain ignorant of Oleud’s gtowihg 
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love much longer, thought Sibyl; and could Pearl, cowld any 
woman, withstand his pleading, or turn indifferently from the 
fascination of his looks, and words, and ways? In any case, it 
would be well to depute Carlton (who had so often proved himself 
a ready tool in Sibyl’s clever hands) to watch over her interests 
in this matter also. This he would be sure to do, if he were 
warned to guard his own. 

How fatally her wicked words had impressed Hubert, and 
how readily he had fallen into the cruel trap chance seemed wil- 
fully to have baited, was proved by his conduct at the studio, 
whither he had hurried on receipt of the Hastings telegram. In- 
deed, his heart was suddenly stecled against his wife, to whom, 
in the midst of her overwhelming trouble at the loss of Dora, he 
gave no comforting or sympathetic word. He had noted with 
fierce resentment the attitude of anger and defiance with which 
Morel had clenched a threatening fist; he had felt that this 
other man desired to protect Pearl—his wife--from insult and 
taunt, and he had cursed Claud in his heart. "What business 
was it of his? Why should Ae resent whatever Mr. Carlton 
might choose to say to Mrs. Carlton ? 

Thus Hubert argued, and so lashed himself on to more anger 
and worse distrust. 

*‘ Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind.” Had Carlton 
felt himself sans peur et sans reproche, he would not so readily 
have condemned his wife. 

Added to the growing misery of jealous doubt now besetting 
him, was the still more acute suffering caused by the feeling that 
Sibyl was no longer free. He had hitherto refused to believe in 
the fact of her giving herself to another man—to a husband— 
who must exercise certain control over her. Hubert realised now 
that he had lost his charming companion, his clever monitor ; he 
knew that she would never be an inmate of his house again, he 
knew that in future he would not be able to apply to her for 
‘advice and assistance, as he had constantly done during those six 
happy weeks in which she had been his guest. For a whole 
month she would now be absent from England. The “Sussex 
fortnight,” to which he had once looked forward with so much 
pleasure, anticipating that Sibyl would spend that period as Mrs. 
Carlton’s visitor at Brighton, had now lost all attraction, Even 
his betting transactions were diveste'! of half their interest, and 
yet his ventures so far had turned out wonderfully well. For- 
tune had truly smiled upon him; and, with a marvellous per 
spieacity, he had hitherto selected and backed “ winners ” on most 
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occasions. Negotiations for the disposal of the Teak and Brine 
yard proceeded satisfactorily. Indeed, only the formal and 
final signing of certain documents was required before “ the 
man of high commercial standing” became legal possessor of the 
whole concern. In another week this would be settled. 

Poor old Stock, utterly wretched at the turn affairs were 
taking, determined to make some effort, on his own account, to 
save the business that had been to him home, wife, and child 
for forty years past. - 

He would even risk the young master’s displeasure, since 
what he resolved to do was only for the young master’s good. 


CHAPTER LXL 
OLD STOCK MAKES AN EFFORT. 
AutTHoucH Mr. and Mrs. Carlton were unfortunately at variance 
on several points, they agreed in the one endeavour to make their 
old Hamburg friends welcome at Fern-Lea, where it was at once 
settled the Senator and his children should take up their abode 
during their stay in London. 

“This is on condition that vagabond does not make Lotta’s 
presence an excuse for sneaking about my premises, mind !” 
Hubert, with his gloomiest frown, had said to Pearl. 

“Do you mean that Mr. Morel is to be forbidden to visit us 
in future, Hubert?” she asked, and with her lips compressed she 
stood awaiting his answer. 

‘Tt means that while I have a voice to speak with, or a hand 
to strike, he shall never cross my threshold again, without 
receiving either a curse or a blow from me.” 

“My husband! Hugh! is this possible?” cried Pearl, 
approaching him with the terrified look of one suddenly stricken 
and helpless. ‘This horrible nightmare shall end. What has 
eome between us? Of what do you suspect me? What have I 
done to deserve your angry looks, your threatening words?” 

“T was not speaking of you—but of him, Morel—his fate 
seems to be of great moment to you!” 

“‘T feel that you are punishing him, I do not know how or 
why—on—on my account.” She had paused timidly before 
adding those last words. 

“Qh, you condescend to acknowledge that, though you do 
blush and stammer over it? I am glad you quite understand me. 
Nothing further need be said on the subject. Let it end here, 
and if possible never be revived again.” 

...¢ lifted her head, and looked straight into her husband’s 
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eyes. There was no terror in hers now, but such resolut‘on in 
them, and in those firmly compressed lips, that he stood waiting 
in silent wonder for her next words. 

“The subject must be revived,” said she. ‘It can never rest, 
until you have explained the meaning of such taunts—such ex- 
pressions—as no wife can ever bear from anyone, least of all from 
her husband. You are presuming on my patience—on my devo- 
tion to you, Hubert—but understand, you may go too far. You 
have insulted Mr.-Morel, a good friend of mine, the man Lotta 
Steinmann loves, whose wife she hopes to be ; and you, by impli-. 
cation, have insulted me. We will not quarrel, Hugh, and J shall 
not refer to this matter again, until, in your own time, you will, 
as you surely must, ask Mr. Morel’s pardon and mine for the rash 
cruelty of your angry words.” 

Having spoken thus, with a deliberation unusual to her, Pearl 
went quietly from the room, leaving Hubert to his silent astonish- 
ment. His first impulse was to seek her again, to taunt her with 
her last words, and to declare that he would sooner have his tongue 
cut out than apologise to “that painting devil.” But fortuuately 
Pearl was not present, and so escaped having this further “insult” 
hurled at her. 

When husband and wife next met, it was at breakfast, and 
their guests were present. 

‘*‘'Your good husband has kindly offered to take us to town 
with him to-day, Mrs. Carlton, and put us in the way of sight- 
seeing,” said the Senator. 

** Unless you would rather I stayed with you, dear Pearl,” 
suggested Lotta. 

“‘ Most certainly not,” answered Pearl, decisively. ‘I know 
you will pardon my not joining you, but I feel I cannot make up 
my mind to any enterprise—as yet.” 

When the Steinmanns had gone, with Carlton as an escort, 
Pearl went up into her sanctum. It was the first time she had 
entered it since she had lost the dear little companion who used 
so delightedly to share her working hours with her there. She 
sank into a chair, and giving way unrestrainedly to the feeling of 
desolation and misery that possessed her, wept the bitterest tears 
she had ever shed; thinking painedly—rebelliously almost—of the 
terrible trouble and change a few short weeks had made in her- 
life. Truly it seemed as though into the sweet strong warmth of 
her summer’s love there had suddenly come a biting frost, nipping 
buds and flowerets, killing the sap of future hope, blackening the 


present. ... 
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Frida knocked at her mistress’s door twice before she received 
any answer. 

“TI am sorry to disturb you, madam.” she said in her polite 
German way, making a little curtsey. ‘John has asked me to 
give you this, The gentleman will not be denied.” 

Mrs. Carlton looked at the card handed to her. It was a 
business form of Teak and Brine’s, and on it written in thick 
black letters, “J. Stock requests a short private interview on a 
matter of great importance.” 

“ Let him come up here, Frida,” said Pearl, and thought: 
‘More troublc—and I can do nothing !” 

“ Humbly asking your pardon, ma’am,” said Stock, remaining 
on the threshold of the door of the sanctum, and nervously 
turning his tall hat (a most unwonted luxury !) about in his 
great hands. 

“Good morning, Mr. Stock,” said Mrs. Carlton, rising. 
‘Pray take a chair. I am disengaged, and will give you my 
time and attention.” But Stock would not sit down in the 
lady’s presence, “thanking her all the same,” and looking at her 
compassionately the while. Stock had a keen eye, and noted 
the strange pained look on her face, and the sombre black dress 
she wore. He hesitated the more before unburdening his mind 
of the evil news he brought; but presently shook himself, and' 
suddenly spoke. 

‘« What I’ve come about is business,” said he, gruffly, “and # 
bad business it is going to be for you, ma’am, and the young 
master too. In course, you are aware that the old firm and all 
the property is goin’ to be took over and given up to a man who 
don’t know nothing about it. That’s bad enough. What's worse 
is, that the young master will follow, though he don’t think so 
now. ‘They never knows these things theirselves.” The words 
came out in his jerkiest way, but not a muscle of the man’s 
stolid face moved. It seemed to Pearl as though she stood onee 
again upon that wet second deck, learning nautical terms. Hew 
happy they all were that day! How interested sweet little 
Dora had been! ... Yes; she was still with them then... . 
A muttered exclamation from Stock recalled Pearl to the present. 

“ Ah, if only he weren’t so sure of going that-way himself,* 
repeated the old man, shaking his head slowly. 

“You say the master will follow—will go—where, Mx. 
Stock? Ido not quite understand.” 

“To the bad, ma’am.’ That’s where he'll go, Sure as I stand 
here, Stop him, you can surely.” 
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‘¢My. Carlton must know best, Mr. Stock,” said Pearl, lifting 
her hand in deprecation. 

“Not he. He’s young. Those racing thieves have got hold 
of him. He don’t know their tricks—I do. Tm an old man. 
I’ve spent my life at Teak and Brine’s. They're welcome to my 
service. But I can’t abear to think how much hard-earned 
money should be flung after a lot of beasts and them as owns 
and rides ’em. The poor ignorant brutes don’t know better and 
fmean no harm, but the men do. I can’t abear it, ma’am, and I 
faust try and put a stop to it, and will. I respecks you, and 
you've got a fine lot of sense in your head, though it is a young 
one. I speak to you first, because you’ve the young master’s 
good at heart, as well as me. Next I’m going to her ladyship. 
I’m bound for the old master’s sake to do my duty and give her 
notice of the doings of her son. The young master’s making a 
grave mistake.” 

“Your warning comes too late, Mr. Stock,” said Mrs. Carlton. 
‘‘T know your intention is good, and I am sure you have the 
master’s true interest at heart; but neither his mother, nor you, 
nor I can change his plans now. He has fully made up his 
mind as to his future course. He told me so—not long since.” 

“‘ And you're not going to prevent him, ma’am ?” 

“Flow could I do that, Mr. Stock? I feel sure that Mr. 
Carlton is the best judge of his own affairs. I did venture to 
offer my advice—that is all a woman can do.” 

‘Lady Caroline will do more than that,” said Stock, gruffly. 

“She may be able to exercise some atthority in the matter. 
She has a share in the business, I believe.” 

“ Not on that ground ; for you're his wife, and what’s his is 
yours. English law. You don’t object to my going to her 
ladyship, do you, ma’am ?” 

“ How can I object? ‘You must judge for yourself. If you 
consider it your duty to—to—warn your late master’s wife, by 
all means do so.” 

‘You're firm and honest, ma’am. Your word must tell on the 
young master. Ask him again to stick to the old firm. The 
men won't trouble him never again, They're punished enough 
at the thought of his giving ’em up. Will you ask him, ma’am?” 

“T will speak to him once more, good Mr. Stock, for your 
sake. But I fear it is all too late.” ‘All too late !”—how sadly 
she said those words, how troubled she appeared, how different 
to the bright smiling woman who had come down to Potiphar 
Lans two months ago! Old Stock ventured a few steps nearer. 
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“You're in trouble, ma’am; that’s plain tome. The little 
missy, eh? And perhaps more nor that. God help you, ma’am. 
Believe me, it’s true though hard to think—-Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth. Be sure the Lord loves you. I’umbly beg 
your pardon, ma’am, and thank you, and wish you a good-day.” 

‘It is for me to thank you, Mr. Stock,” she said, rising and 
taking his horny hand between her soft palms. ‘‘ Believe me, I 
am sincerely grateful to you for your faithful service, and so is 
my husband, who knows what a true friend he has in you. 
Should your business relations have to be severed, pray remember 
that our friendship and gratitude will outlive all other ties,” 


By Lady Caroline, Stock was by no means so graciously 
received ; nor did either of them derive any satisfaction from 
their interview. Her ladyship’s indignation was thoroughly 
aroused at first, by the fact of being intruded upon “on a matter 
of private business ” by this emissary of “tradesmen!” “But to 
such petty fault-finding Stock was impervious. He came on too 
grave an errand to trouble about an ungracious reception. And 
when her ladyship had heard the import of his news, her manner 
changed completely. 

“Of course you were right to come, Mr. Stock,” she cried. 
“It’s a terrible business, but you ought to have seen me about 
it months ago. My son is so headstrong—so reckless! I began 
to fear this at Ascot. Now my worst anticipations are realised. 
Oh dear! oh dear! to think that it should come to this!” Her 
tone, which had become a plaintive wail, now suddenly rose to 
one of fierce anger. 

“He shall pay me every halfpenny, though. I shall with- 
draw my money and my support at once and forever. His wife 
is such a good-natured little fool, too! Of course she does not 
understand keeping a tight rein on a man and his vices. She 
would see herself sold out of house and home before she would 
open her lips to cross his whims; and as for money—she has not 
the slightest notion of the value of it.” Her ladyship seemed 
quite to have forgotten that she was addressing her confidence to 
an “intrusive clerk,” to whom she continued, in a tone of appeal : 
“You know, Mr. Stock, what a clear head the late Mr. Carlton 
had for business, and how he understood making money! He 
slaved at it. He was always at work. And with what splendid 
results! You cannot wonder to see me frightened and angry at 
the wicked folly of my misguided son! He will squander all his 
inheritance if once he goes upon the turf.” 
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No; Mr. Stock did not wonder. Had he possessed emo- 
tional tendencies, he might have felt surprised at beholding the 
coldly reticent Lady Caroline wailing, complaining, almost -ap- 
pealing to him. But Stock simply concluded that as her lady- 
ship was fond of money, she was “ off her head ” at the possible 
thought of losing any. 

“It might do good yet for you to give the young master a 
talking to,” said Stock. ‘“ That’s what I came to say to your 
ladyship, and I wish you good-day.” 

With a bow, Stock took his leave. His faithful heart was 
heavy within him, as he contemplated the ruin he felt sure would 
come to the young master, and which he—the old foreman—was 
unable to avert. Mrs. Carlton, he felt, had spoken truth, when 
she declared it was “all too late.” Lady Caroline telegraphed 
to Hubert, bidding him come to her without fail that same 
evening. The interview between mother and son was a trying 
one. Lady Caroline’s ruling passion thoroughly aroused, her 
selfish fears and vituperative anger knew no bounds. When 
she remonstrated with Hubert about his intended marriage, she 
had been cold, harsh, and sarcastic. Now that she felt her money 
to be in danger, she was much more keenly moved. She 
vented her indignant protest in angry words and threats, and 
presently provoked Hubert to fierce retort. His state of mind 
was previously overwrought, as has been explained. His 
mother’s vituperation was as the lighted fuse that brings about 
the explosion. With exceeding bitterness he resented what he 
called her “d———d impertinence” in interfering in his affairs, 
and with an oath declared that he would never willingly set 
foot in her house again. Lady Caroline had informed her son 
that she should at once request her solicitor and an accountant 
to look after her interests. She should expect to have an 
equivalent handed to her for the money she had originally 
suffered to remain in the business, and she should exact interest 
to the uttermost farthing. If Hubert did not immediately 
respond to her request, she should proceed to take legal steps to 
recover “ her own.” 

With bitter indignation Hubert answered her : 

“‘T have learnt to-day to feel deeply the degradation of being 
the son of a woman so covetous as to have sold herself to my 
father for money,” he said. ‘But though you have shown your- 
self so mercenary, my poor father was honest and upright, 
therefore, J am not likely to prove myself a thief, or in any 
sense inclined to withhold ‘your own’ from you!” - : 
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After this, Carlton abruptly quitted his mother. So they 
parted in anger, with far less chance of reconciliation this time 
than on the occasion of their former quarrel. 


CHAPTER LXII. 
THE WANE OF THE HONEYMOON. 

Ir was on the fifteenth of August—a high holiday and festival 
to Roman Catholics—that Major and Mrs. McKenzie found 
themselves back in Paris on their way “Home.” The honey- 
moon was nearly over, and had been spent in trying vainly to 
find coolness and shade in Switzerland and the Tyrol. On this 
fifteenth of August the heat seemed to have reached its climax. 
The air was breathless, suffocating, the baked ashpalte blistered 
the weary feet that walked upon it. Engines and horses alone 
moved briskly, and at normal paces—the former feeling nothing, 
and the latter, noble creatures, always ready to work ‘“‘ until 
they drop,” for man the exacting master. Sibyl, a trifle more 
wearied, more listless than ever, leaned back in a rocking-chair, 
swinging herself lazily to and fro, in the salon of a grand and 
fashionable hotel. Her husband, fussy, perspiring, and devoted 
to a degree bordering on absurdity, buzzed about her, offering 
her a dozen services and attentions, all of which she rejected 
with a look of supreme indifference, and with words it was too 
much trouble to pronounce audibly. She would have endured 
her married life so much better, if only Gabriel would be less 
oppressively, demonstratively fond. This she had told him re- 
peatedly. He generally answered her remonstrances by flinging 
himself on his knees before her, and in the most passionate 
terms vowing his love, his adoration, declaring that nothing 
could ever change him, and that the fact of possessing her as 
his wife made him the happiest of men. 

“Oh Gabriel, I am so tired of hearing all that,” she would 
say, not even attempting to stifle a yawn. 

“But I am never tired of telling it to you; and you are 
mine, and you shall know how I love and admire you, for 
I will make you hear it every hour of the day.” 

Her utter unresponsiveness, her passive beauty, her perfect 
indifference, all added so much ‘fuel to the flame of his passion, 
which burned hotter and brighter in exact proportion to her 
increasing coldness. 

“ Will you let me fan you, my beautiful princess?” he asked, 
as she rocked herself to and fro. 

* No, thanks,” 
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‘May I order you some, iced drink? Would lemonade 
refresh you ?” 

. “No, thanks,” hardly audible. 

“Ts there anything I can get you, or do for you?” 

“No, thanks.” 

And then it occurred to her that it would be worth while 
to try and get rid of him, if only for half-an-hour. So she 
imagined a want, and bade him go himself to execute her com- 
mission, specifying a shop situated quite two miles from the 
hotel. Gabriel departed, loath to leave her, and yet delighted to 
prove his anxiety to please her. The more he saw of his wife, 
the more he was with her, the more she intrigued and delighted 
him. When she no longer took the trouble to veil her uncanny 
eyes in his presence, he even found a fresh charm in the odd 
contrast of their colours. To him they were specially attractive, 
because he had never seen any like them. It pleased him to 
think that his wife was different to the rest of the world. 

Hardly had McKenzie left the solun, which was a public 
room (Sibyl having from the first refused to be condemned to 
the honeymoon seclusion of a private apartment), when a waiter 
entered, followed by—-Claud Morel. 

“Tf Monsieur will wait here a moment, I will go and seek 
Sir ’Ardly or milady,” said the servant, and went on his errand. 

Sibyl, a rush of bright colour suddenly staining the clear 
white of her face, rose as if about to escape from the room. Her 
movement attracted Claud’s attention. He hurriedly approached 
her, stretching out his hand in eager welcome. She was evi- 
dently much astonished by this offer on his part, and looked up 
and met his eyes in her amazement. 

** Could tt be possible that he knew nothing ?” and with that 
thought a feeling of intense relief possessed her. ° 

“This is fortunate!” he cried. “It seems a year since I 
have seen a familiar English face.” 

“‘ Are you really glad to see me ?” she asked, her whole body 
vibrating at the sound of his voice and the warm clasp of his hand. 

' “Of course, delighted!” he answered hurriedly, and, with 
increased eagerness, added: “ Now, at last, I shall get some 
news. You will be able to tell me about—about—our mutual 
friends. Have you just come over? Are you on your way to 
Switzerland? When did you last see—the Carltons ?” 

Sibyl was mystified, not only by his questions, but by his 
evident ignorance on‘subjects she had so dreaded his knowledge 
of He surely could not be deceiving her? He could not be 
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secking to make her betray her part of a secret she had felt 
positive he shared with her ? 

The waiter returned at this moment and apologised for having 
misinformed Monsieur, whose friends had gone to Versailles, but 
would return in the evening. 

‘We cannot talk here, with people coming and going,” said 
Sibyl, hurriedly, ‘“‘and I have so much to hear from, and perhaps 
still more to say to you. Let us drive into the Bois; there we 
ean talk at our leisure and undisturbed.” 

Her languor had vanished. She moved with alacrity now. 
She left him, but for a few minutes only. She had thrown a 
black lace shawl over her white gown, and hidden her face under 
a Maltese veil. 

She gave the waiter a line for her husband, to whom she wrote : 

‘An old friend has found out I was here and called upon 
me. Weare going fora gossiping drive. Au revoir. Yours——.” 

That last word, to some extent, pacified McKenzie, whose 
first impulse was one of blind rage. 

“ Yours! Yes, by the Lord Harry! she 7s mine, and no 
power on earth or elsewhere” (the Major specified the region) 
“shall rob me of her while there’s life left in my body!” Then 
he questioned the waiter. ‘Where and with whom had Madame 
gone?” The waiter knew nothing, had heard nothing, had seen 
no one, Nor, when asked on the subject, had the concierge. 
But both had felt the pleasing pressure of Madame’s gold coins, 
and both—true Frenchmen—having scented some intrigue, were 
ready to screen “‘la belle et blonde Anglaise,” who had always 
appeared to be so much bored by that jealous little dark Mon- 
sieur, her husband. 

Meanwhile the fair Englishwoman was being rapidly driven 
away, fearing it was all a delicious dream, dreading to wake and 
find Claud no longer by her side, where he sat silent, deferring 
further attempts at conversation until she chose to speak. At 
present she preferred watching him through the meshes of her 
thick veil, She noted, with all a woman’s tenderness, the pained 
lines the last troubled months had drawn about his eyes, and 
the utter absence of that genial smile that used to come so 
readily to his lips. His beautiful lips! She had kissed them 
once—would she ever be able to kiss them again ? 

“We will go to a room in the restaurant by the lake,” she 
said ; “ we cannot talk in this din and glare.” 

He had a growing desire to hear something—anything—of 
Pearl, and he seized on any chance that seemed to bring him 
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nearer to what he longed for, as one parched with thirst craves 
for the proffered draught. 

Presently they were established in a comparatively cool 
room at the restaurant. A cold collation was spread out before 
them, and then they were left—to talk. 

“My first duty must be to apologise for an apparent want of 
courtesy towards you—Miss—Siby]l,” said Morel, correcting him- 
self with a jerk, as it occurred to him that Moreton was pro- 
bably no longer the lady’s name. 

“‘ Let it be Sibyl, please, for the present, at least,” said she, 
her eyes fixed with all their weird contradiction upon his hand- 
some face. As he was silent, she added, with a smile so tender 
that it made her beautiful: ‘“‘ You say you have to apologise to 
me? And for what? It will be delightful to think there is 
something I may have to forgive you ?” 

‘“‘ Were you not very angry with me for not replying to your 
last letter, and not keeping the appointment you had made?” he 
asked. The smile died out, and left her face utterly blank. She 
clenched her hands in her effort to subdue further outward 
emotion, and said : 

““T do not understand. We are at cross purposes. Don’t 
trifle with me. I feel all you say and do too much. I believed 
you had received my letter, and that you did come to Hastings. 
I saw—I mean I heard of your being there.” 

““T was there, oddly enough, but I knew nothing of your 
letter then; let me explain.” And he told her of his visit to 
the Hardlys, and of the retarded receipt of her letter in London. 

“You said you walked to the station that Sunday night ?” 
she asked, trembling so visibly that she no longer strove to hide 
her extraordinary emotion ; “ were you alone ?” 

*‘ No; a brother artist was with me, an old fellow-student from 
here—from Paris. You may have heard me mention Delroy ?” 

‘Louis Delroy?” she said. 

“Yes; do you know him ?” he asked, surprised. 

“No, no; I know nothing. The name secmed familiar.” 

“Tt is his name. Who can have told you?” 

*‘ Nobody—it was a guess ; but tell me, are you quite sure you 
and—and—your friend knew nothing of my being at Hastings?” 

Claud himself was getting agitated, her nervous excitement 
was so amazing to him. 

“* Nothing—I swear it!” he cried. “As for Delroy, I am 
sure he has never heard your name, though you seem to know 
his so well. There is more in all this than you choose should 
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‘appear. Tell me what upsets you so? Do you know that poor 
little Dora, Mrs. Carlton’s protégée, met with some accident that 
very same Sunday ?” 

“Yes, IT know. It is the memory of all that that is turnitig 
my brain.” She buried her face in her hands and rocked herself 
to and fro in evident suffering. 

‘Was it serious? Was she with you at the time?” he cried. 

‘‘ Yes,” she whispered; “she was with me, and she stooped 
for flowers, and leant forward, and—and—fell over——” 

“Good God! Over the cliff? And was hurt?” 

“Drowned, lost, washed away,” said Sibyl, sobbing wildly. 

«And her body not recovered?” he asked, pale with horror. 

“IT hope not—I mean I don’t know. Oh, in pity don’t talk 
about it. I cannot—cannot bear it. It nearly drove me mad at 
the time. And now all you have told me.... Let me get 
away from here, I feel stifled.” She rose and stood swaying, 
unable to steady herself. Then suddenly she flung up her arms 
and fell forwards. He caught her, and carried her to a low 
chair, on which he laid her. He sprinkled water on her ghastly 
face, and fanned her rapidly. She soon opened her eyes, but 
quickly closed them again, with a sigh that was almost a moan. 

‘‘ When people faint, they generally forget where they are— 
everything,” she whispered, “and I can forget nothing.” 

‘‘ Tell me, as soon ag you are able,” asked Claud, in an anxious 
whisper, “‘ how Pearl bore this dreadful shock ?” 

No iciest water could have revived Sibyl so completely as did 
his question. 

“TI know nothing of Mrs. Carlton, or her feelings,” she said. 
¢ Do you mean to tell me that you have not seen her fora month?” 

‘I saw her last on the Monday morning after that terrible 
accident. I did not know poor little Dora was—why | it must 
have been yow, who, with her, sat on the grass near the Castle cliff.” 

‘You saw me?” she cried in renewed fear. 

‘**T saw a woman dressed in black, and a child wearing a large 
straw hat. I never thought of you, and could scarcely have recog- 
nised you. Delroyand I stood on the further point beyond the gap.” 

«And you saw Mrs. Carlton on the Monday morning.” 

‘Yes; and she was called away to Hastings,” 

“ And you?” 

“T went to Hamburg the same night.” 

Are you married to Lotta—now ?” 

“No, The engagement has been broken off by her desire.” 

“You have seen her, then—and quarrelled ?” 
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‘No. I have been in Hamburg while she was in London. 
She wrote to bid me farewell.” 

‘Ah! she had learnt something about your infatuation for 
Pearl, and quarrelled with you on that account?” 

‘‘Pardon me. There has been no quarrel.” 

“What does Mr. Carlton say to all this 1” 

“Say? What should he say? What business has he with 
Lotta’s affairs, or mine, pray ?” 

“ You look wonderfully savage. You and he have quarrelled, 
Claud. What about—his wife? Surely she is fond enough of 
him ; he cannot, fool as he is, be jealous about her?” 

‘“‘ He had better not let me—but there ” Claud broke off 
suddenly with a forced laugh. ‘This isverging on the ridiculous!” 
he cried. “In any case, the doings of Mr. and Mrs. Carlton can- 
not require our discussion. Tell me about yourself. With whom 
are you in Paris?” 

“With Gabriel McKenzie.” She held up her slender left 
hand, and showed the new thick ring upon it. ‘“ ‘Golden fetters,’ 
——as you see. Never mind about that; there is nothing in my 
life that can, by any chance, interest you. It is killing me, 
that’s all... . You came to the hotel to call upon friends. 
The man said ’Ardly. Did he mean the Hastings people you 
have been telling me about ?” 

“Yes. They told me they should be in Paris about the 
fifteenth of August. I called at their hotel on the chance of 
seeing them. I only arrived from Hamburg yesterday.” 

“Is that Monsieur Delroy with the Hardlys now }” 

“YT don’t know. I have heard from no one but the old 
Senator Steinmann and his daughter since I left London.” 

She sat awhile thinking. Then rose with a drearily forced 
smile upon her wan face, which had not recovered its usual 
pallor, but still looked ghastly. She approached the table, and 
gently drew up the champagne from its bed of ice. 

“You have not treated me very hospitably,” she said: “let 
me drink to ‘ better times.’ ” 

He took the bottle from her, humbly apologising for his want 
of attention. When he had handed her a tumbler of the sparkling 
wine, she drank it grebdily. 

“T was parched with thirst, and fever, and excitement,” she 
said. ‘I shall be steadier now.” 

He had seated himself at the table, his head was resting on 
his clasped hands.. He was lost in thought. She fell gently on 
her knees by his side.. 
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‘¢ Claud,” she said, “‘ you are a man to be trusted. If you cared 
for me, if you took any real interest in me, I' should ask you tolisten 
to the story of my life, and I am sure you would pity me. I have 
not had a good time since my father died, and we came, poverty- 
stricken — adventuresses—-to England.... I am not going 
to inflict my troubles upon you, but I am going to ask you a 
great favour. You will have no difficulty in granting it. Will 
you promise?” She had possessed herself of his hand, and held 
it closely in both hers. He had tried to raise her, but she resisted. 

“Tell me what it is,” he said. ‘“ You have not found me 
ungenerous hitherto, I hope ?” 

“ Ungencrous?” she repeated, looking up at him, with a 
smile. ‘“ Well, we will not discuss that. I want you to promise 
me never on any account, under any circumstances, to mention 
my name, or anything that has to do with me, to your friend 
M. Delroy. Do you hear? If he comes to your studio, never show 
my portrait to him, and pray give up all idea of exhibiting it 
next year? This matter is of such serious importance to me, that I 
mustask you toswear tome before I can be satisfied of yoursilence.” 

‘Will you give me no reason for so stringent a request }” 

“Yes. I did not tell you the truth. I did know Louis 
Delroy, and it must be the object of my life to avoid him, or his 
recognition for the future. If you were aware how ill he used 
me, I think you would follow my example. You, who are an 
honourable man, would cut him absolutely.” 

Will you tell me why ?” 

“No; but I leave my interest in your hands, believing that 
you will never wilfully injure me, or encourage others in so doing.” 

‘On that indeed you may rely.” 

‘And you will never mention me to Delroy? And never 
acknowledge to him that you know me, if he should speak of me?” 

“As he has not done so yet, that seems unlikely enough. 
However, I give you my word. Pray do not kneel any Jonger. 
It is prinsul to me to see you in such a position.” He tried to 
raise her. She flung her arms about his neck. 

“ Swear to me absolute silence,” she cried, ‘“‘ and swear it with 
@ kiss.” And he swore absolute silence, and the kiss was given 
——but not by him. Sate! 

CHAPTER LXITL. 
A SUDDEN END. 
Ar the commencement of the Champs Elysées Sibyl asked 
Morel to bid the driver stop. 
“I must of course induce McKenzie to leave Paris to-night,” 
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she said. ‘TI dare not run the risk of meeting your friend—my 
foe—at table d@hdte or in the rooms. To think of how narrow 
an escape I have had! Good-bye, Claud—don’t forget me, and 
don’t think unkindly of me—for I love you. Heavens! how I 
love you /” She wrung his hand, and even pressed her lips upon 
it. ‘“ Now go,” she said. “My heart goes with you!” He 
left the fiacre, which carried Mrs. McKenzie on to the entrance 
of the hotel. There the Major was walking up and down, hotter, 
more demonstrative (though not affectionately so) than ever. 

“By the Lord Harry! this is pretty conduct!” he cried, 
grasping his wife’s arm in a vice. ‘Pray, who paid your 
coachman, madam? If he 7s paid, that is. Or shall I have that 
honour, and where, may I ask, have you been?” 

‘The coachman is paid. The rest of your questions I will 
answer—upstairs ; I object to scenes in public.” She walked on 
with her usual slow stately step, not having turned her face 
towards her husband at all. He, in his fury, said several 
emphatic words, but she took no heed of them, until they 
reached theirroom. He, following her, locked the door and stood 
with his back towards it, confronting her, as she sank into a chair. 

‘You've got a veil on that looks like a mask. What's that 
for? Been up to some d——d deceit, no doubt. You're like 
the rest of the women, always up to some devilment. Lose sight 
of them for half an-hour, and you get cheated for your pains. 
Who was your friend? A man, of course, whom you consider 
good-looking, no doubt? Some fair wax-doll puppet, whom you 
choose to admire. Why don’t you speak? Not that it matters 
if the man be young or old, fair or foul, so he gives you a pretext 
for trying to deceive your husband. Pull up the cursed veil, 
look ms in the face, madam, and deny it if you dare.” 

Her head had sunk back on the cushions of the chair. She 
was silent, still as death. She had really fainted once to-day, 
she thought a feigned repetition would stand her in good stead 
now Fie crossed the room hastily and tore off her veil. She 
looked so ghastly that it was no wonder he cried out in terror. 
He thought he had killed her, frightened her to death. He 
called himself a brute and a devil. He deluged her with water, 
which she bore without flinching ; it would only entail a change 
of clothes, needful in any case—and then he began to kiss her 
passionately. This was not so easily to be endured. She shrank 
from his embrace, and with a moan, opened her eyes. 

“My darling, my beautiful princess!” he cried, “T have 
been cruel—brutal to you—-forgive me!” 
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“Tt is the heat—I felt stifled—my visitor was a tiresome old 
French doctor who attended my mother at Brussels. He wanted 
to return with me and be introduced to you, my poor Gabriel, 
but I wished to save you from such an infliction. Now he has 
threatened to come with Madame and the daughters this evening ! 
We shall expire under so cruel a test of our hospitality. And 
Paris is frightful—broiling—ennuyeux, intolérable / Travelling 
by day is out of the question. Let us make up our minds to 
start to-night. We shall be in London to-morrow and can leave 
by the night-mail for Scotland. There we shall get something 
like fresh air. Tell me, dear, will these plans suit you ?” 

He was first perplexed and then delighted by her conciliatory 
manner and her pleasant words. Since the morning of their 
wedding-day she had never spoken so graciously to him. In the 
first excitement of this new pleasure, he agreed to everything. 
But long before they were in the train together, his amger had 
revived, roused by the chance remark of a Frenchman who came 
up to McKenzie at the door of the conciergerie, 

‘Pardon, Monsieur,” said the stranger, ‘“‘ Madame your wife 
had a visitor in the hotel this afternoon, a fair young man. I 
think I recognised an old good friend of mine—Claud Morel, the 
artist. Will Monsieur pardon my asking if M. Morel is staying 
in Paris and where? I only saw Madaine getting into the 
carriage with him, and was too late to catch him. I have waited 
for Madame ever since, but had not the good fortune to see her 
return. Hearing that you leave presently, [ have ventured to 
address myself to you.” Monsieur stood waiting, hat in hand, 
but the only reply he received from the Major was a fearful oath 
——in English. Monsieur did not comprehend the words, but the 
manner and look that accompanied them were sufficiently 
intelligible. Monsieur beat a hasty retreat. 

The demon in Gabriel was now thoroughly aroused, and his 
wife was made to suffer physically. He had gone on to the 
conciergerie to settle his account. She came down the steps, 
ready to start. He seized her wrist with so furious a grip, that 
she could scarce refrain from crying out. She knew by a glanee 
at his wild, bloodshot eyes, that he had learned something, and 
was the more determined to get away quickly: So she bore the 
torture he chose to inflict, and bore the blow he gave her in the 
jiacre; and bore the wrench with which he pulled her out of it 
at the station. More than that. She made no moan, as he, with 
brutal violence, threw her forward as she entered the coupé, nor 
did she say a protesting word as the guard came up, before whom 
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McKenzie anxiously inquired if she had hurt herself. That last 
act of violence had sobered his fury a little. He was taken 
aback by her submission and passive silence. He turned to the 
guard and explained to him that Madame had stepped upon her 
dress and thus thrown herself down. 

‘Ladies will be in the fashion,” said the guard, shrugging 
his shoulders sympathetically ; “those long dresses cause no end 
of mishaps. I am thankful Madame is not seriously hurt. Can 
I bring Madame some eau sucré ?” 

“Ask him to get me some Burgundy, Gabriel. I feel 
horribly faint,” she said. 

The guard brought a pint bottle. She gave him a glass of it, 
then drank some of the red wine herself. 

Presently they were “ off.” 

As they moved out of the station she laid her hand upon her 
husband’s arm. 

‘“‘T deserved your anger,” she said, “and, therefore, I have 
borne it—patiently. It was Claud Morel who came to me. I 
dared not tell you—your rage terrifies me! I knew how angry 
you would be. He once cared for—for me. He did not even 
know of my marriage. To save his meeting you, and the conse- 
quent scene of violence—you are both so passionate—TI preferred 
speaking with him out of doors. "We drove twice round the 
Bois. I bid him farewell, and told him I should Icave Paris 
to-night. He has settled himself there, and will not trouble us 
further. But fearing he might return for a last word, I induced 
you to take me away. Tell me I have been right, Gabriel.” 

She held his hands, and looked appealingly into his eyes. 

“You have lied to me, and lied so cleverly, I can never 
believe you again,” he said, but he spoke more in sorrow than 
anger now. ‘“‘ What a life we shall lead. I shall never feel safe 
if you are out of my sight. I shall become a constantly sus- 
pecting spy. I shall feel myself a jealous, miserable, accursed 
fool. But—mark this, Mrs. McKenzie—if ever that blackguard 
sets foot in my house, or I catch you making appointments— 
taking drives with him to avoid me—I shall kill him on the spot, 
like a dog. You know what I have here, always, and always 
ready, too.” He took her hand and laid it on the pocket in 
which he carried a miniature revolver, the parting gift of his 
father. 

“TI have tried to do my duty, Gabriel. I hope you will for- 
give the—falsehood. I am not a strong woman. ws terrify 
me. If you will give me the chance, I will prove to you that I 
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shall deserve your trust in future. Do you mind drinking out 
of my glass? It is the only one I have here. With a kiss, I 
pledge you.” 

She kissed the rim of the small oval cup that belonged to her 
travelling-bag, and handed it to her husband. He took a draught. 

*‘ Why, you have not finished it,” she said, “ then I am not 
quite forgiven. Let us share the last drop.” She put the glass 
to her lips. ‘It is fine wine,” she said, smiling. “ When will 
they learn to give us as good at English buffets?” She handed 
the remaining liquid to him. He drank it, but made a wry face. 

‘Well, if you call that good, I'll guarantee to get you better 
at any decent railway-station in Great Britain. It has a horrid 
sickly taste.” 

“ You cannot judge, you have been smoking.” 


There had been silence between them for some minutes. 

‘‘T feel uncommonly drowsy,” said McKenzie, yawning and 
rubbing his eyes. In another minute, he was sleeping soundly. 
At the first station—-Creil—the guard came to the window to ask 
if Madame felt better. 

“Yes. Iam quite well. I have dozed a little. Monsicur 
sleeps soundly, does he not?” It was dark by this time; the 
lamp in the carriage hidden by the blue blind, usual abroad. 

‘¢ Yes, indeed—how Monsieur snores, Madame cannot rest 
well with that noise beside her?” 

“Take the bottle, guard ; there may be still a thimbleful in 
it,” said Madame, kindly, and handed the man the bottle he had 
brought her. It was almost empty now. 


 Amiens—dia minutes darrét.” 

The officious guard, impressed by the graciousness of the 
pale Englishwoman, hurried to her coupé. She was leaning 
from the window and beckoning to him. 

“TI fear Monsieur is not well, there must be something 
wrong. He sleeps so soundly I cannot rouse him.” 

The guard smiled good-naturedly at Madame’s fears. 

‘Do you desire he should wake just now?” he asked. 

“Yes, He breathes so oddly, it alarms me.” 

The guard shouted to McKenzie ineffectually. Then he shook 
him—this time there was a grunt in response. 

The guard laughed. 

“ Monsieur suffers from——from a little too much of the good 
Burgundy, I think. Monsieur will sleep it off It is hot 
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weather, no doubt Monsieur drank a little more than ordinary 
with his dinner. Madame will tranquillise herself, and with a 
little patience ” 

By this time several inquisitive passengers were standing 
close to the coupé. Madame within was leaning over the sleeper 
and calling to him in a frightened tone. 

“He has not taken too much,” she said, indignantly ; “he is 
ill, my poor dear husband, he is ill.” 

Among the gathering crowd was a doctor—an old Frenchman. 

‘Tf Madame will allow me to satisfy her?” he inquired, 
standing on the step of the coupé. ‘“ Here is my card.” 

‘Qh, you are a doctor. Pray look at my dear husband ! 
Is he suffering ?” 

‘‘ He does not suffer, Madame, calm yourself. The suffering 
is for you, who are conscious. He is in a fit—-probably caused 
by too good living. Always the ruin of so plethoric a habit. 
The symptoms are accelerated by the unusual heat. I would 
advise Madame not to proceed. I live close by. Indeed, I had 
but just arrived by this train. I will attend to Monsieur, if that 
pleases Madame. In the first place I must bleed my patient— 
that is necessary to rouse him. Have I your consent?” 

“Oh, doctor! lance his poor flesh, draw his blood?” she cried 
in horror. 

“Yes. You cannot possibly continue your journey, Madame, 
and we are keeping the train. There is a simple but decent little 
hotel here—quiet, and that is good ; close by, that is better. We 
shall have Monsieur carried there with your wish.” 

Presently the patient is laid upon a bed in the hotel. His 
wife, in despite of the doctor’s prohibition, has insisted on trying 
to pour brandy between his clenched teeth. A little is swal- 
lowed, the rest trickles out of his swollen lips. Then a slight 
shudder shakes him. 

“He is better, doctor, surely ?” cries the anxious wife. “He 
moved just now. Tell me, how could this have happened ?” 

“Tt is not an unusual occurrence,” says the doctor, baring 
the patient's arm. ‘“ He may have eaten his dinner hurriedly. 
Perhaps he had some emotion. Anger, fright, anything, com- 
bined with this heat, might have brought on such an attack with 
such a subject.” 

“He was frightened, poor dear! I missed my footing and 
fell as I ontered the train.” 

“Quite sufficient cause,” says the doctor. ‘ No doubt some 
amall vessel has given way—on the brain.” 
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‘¢ But he is in no danger, doctor?” she cries. 

‘ * That I should not like to affirm,” he answers. ‘Bleeding is 
the only chance, of that Iam sure. Calm yourself, my dear lady.” 

The doctor motions to the landlady. 

“For the love of God, take the poor creature away,” he says. 
‘“‘T cannot manage two patients at once.” 

Sibyl hears. 

“T implore you to let me remain, dear, good doctor!” she 
cries, and throws herself on her knees. 

“To think that such an orang-outang could have inspired 
this affection !” comments the doctor, and turns compassionately 
towards the fair woman who is kneeling by the bedside. “ They 
are droll, these women, certainly,” he mutters. Then he tells 
her she may remain if she will be calm. 

As he lances the patient’s vein, another shudder convulses 
his frame, his lips become pallid, the face and the extremities 
are covered with copious perspiration. Then the body lies cold 
and still, the muscles relax, the black blood ceases to flow from 
the incised vein. There is a deep gasp, followed by a feeble groan. 


Life has fled from Gabriel McKenzie, and his weeping, terrified 
wife is left—“ a widow, alone, amid strangers in a foreign land.” 

To that effect the compassionate doctor telegraphs to Mrs. 
Moreton, whom he implores to come to Amiens at once. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
REFLECTIONS. 


Nor at all satisfied with himself after his protracted interview 
with Sibyl, Morel strolled slowly along the Champs Elysées. 
When last they had met at the studio, it was mutually understood 
and agreed that that interview should be a final one. She had left 
him, intending to give herself legally into the keeping of another 
man, whose name she, as his wife, would henceforth bear. On 
that account, if on no other, Claud should have scrupulously 
avoided giving her the opportunity of seeing him again under 
circumstances that could not fail to bring about a further exhi- 
bition of that warm feeling towards him which she did not even 
seek to'hide or control. He realised the folly—nay more, the 
eulpability—of his conduct as he reflected on all that had 
occurred, nor did he despise himself less because he felt con- 
vinced that not one man in a thousand would have objected to 
the open flattery and the undisguised admiration of so seductive 
@ woman as Sibyl unrloubtedly was. And then Claud, with a 
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mental pang so keen that it seemed to cause him corresponding 
physical suffering, remembered why he had met Sibyl so eagerly, 
and at once consented to her going with him to some place where 
they could talk without interruption. He had so longed for 
some, any sort of news about Pearl; he had felt that he must 
hear of her again, must learn how she had fared, and how that 
“ill-behaved brute” was treating her, who had quite forgotten 
what was due to his gentle wife on the occasion of her last inter- 
view with Morel at his studio. Of all this Sibyl either would 
or could tell him nothing. What he learnt was the one sad fact 
that Pearl had now lost the charming little companion to whom 
she had been so much attached. 

Claud felt how terrible a blow that must have been to her, 
who was so tender and so affectionate. Then came a poignant 
question of self-reproach. Would it have been better for Pearl 
if he had remained in London? Could he have served her if he 
had thus followed his first impulse when he heard of the tele- 
gram from Hastings? Then he remembered that he had pledged 
his word to her to go to Hamburg that same night. Thinking 
further over the whole matter, Claud felt convinced that he 
could never cross the threshold of Carlton’s house again, unless 
some suitable apology were offered to him by that gentleman, or 
unless Pearl bade him come to her. For her there was nothing 
Claud would not do or dare. He had already given her one 
proof of his anxiety to please her, in undertaking that hurried 
ill-timed journey to Hamburg because she bade him “ go.” 

On his arrival at the quaint old German town, Claud had 
written somewhat formally to the Senator Steinmann, announ- 
cing his arrival, and requesting an interview with Lotta. The 
Frau Senatorin had opened his letter, and she answered it, 
guardedly. She mentioned the departure of her husband and 
daughter for London, and urged Mr. Morel not to leave Hamburg 
until he had received some further communication from her. 

Claud was staying at Professor Reich’s, and, in spite of the 
stifling heat, endured the close confinement of the Gansegasse 
with unwonted patience. He considered this voluntary martyr- 
dom a sort of expiation for the wrong that had seemed to come 
and get itself done by him, in these latter days, without any 
active interference on his part. His experience of the last six 
months was utterly at variance with the easy-going tenor of his 
former existence. He had always found life easy, pleasant, and 
straightforward hitherto ; now difficulties and troubles seemed to 
beset him, on the right hand and on the left. His great, his 
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absorbing interest until now had been his profession, and all his 
energy and striving were merged in his work. Now his thoughts 
had gone astray, and leaving those satisfactory paths, had wan- 
dered towards and finally centred in a woman—and she the wife 
of a man who Claud felt had become his enemy. ‘There was a 
time when the artist fancied he could free himself from the spell 
Pear] had so innocently cast upon him. He even voted himself 
unmanly in yielding so entirely to its influence; yet, after that, 
he had allowed himself to see more of her, only to appreciate 
her better, for he certainly learnt to love her as he had never 
loved before. At their last interview he thought she had surely 
begun to suspect the nature of his feelings, which he feared he 
had been unable to control as entirely as, for her sake, he had 
endeavoured to do. And it was on that occasion that he had to 
stand by passively, while she was being bullied and insulted by 
the words, and more still by the manner, of Hubert Carlton. 
Claud was now beset by a longing to guard and watch over 
Pearl. He felt, with a lover’s superstitious presentiment, that 
evil was coming to her, and it seemed to be his right, by reason 
of the pure love he bore her, to constitute himself her champion 
and her guardian, to be ever in her vicinity, and ready to defend 
and protect her from all manner of harm. In the midst of these 
growing desires there would come to him a new dread, and this 
was the true reason of his delaying his return to England. If 
she should refuse to see him again? If she should yield to what 
Claud fully anticipated might be commanded to her, and refuse 
to meet him? Then would his life indeed appear most desolate. 
Such was the tenor of Morel’s thinking as he wandered through 
the streets of Paris, into which no coolness seemed to come with 
the lengthening shadows. He had passed through another 
phase of mental disyuiet in Hamburg. This was when Lotta 
and her father wrote to him, the former to ask him to absolve 
her from her promise, the latter to inform him that after the 
cruel neglect shown to his daughter by Mr. Morel, the Senator 
must request him at once and formally to withdraw whatever 
imaginary claim he might still pretend to have on that young 
lady’s future. There was no further explanation given, Claud 
wanted none. He accepted the freedom offered to him, smarting 
a little under the consciousness that he had behaved badly to a 
girl who had shown herself generous and kind to him. This 
every sensitive man must have felt, and reproached himself 
accordingly, But in his heart, Claud forgot all regrets in the 
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and able to act according to impulse or inclination, without 
consulting the wishes or the pleasure of—a future wife, 

Cland had lingered on in Hamburg from day to day, longing 
and yet dreading to get back to London. Finally, he determined 
to arrange his journey in accordance with the request of Sir 
Hardbank, who had previously settled to be in Paris about the 
fifteenth of August. Even the chance of a chat with Delroy was 
looked forward to as a welcome change by Morel, who fancied 
that ‘a talk on art” might again arouse his dormant energy and 
lead him to work. The Professor had given him theoretical 
advice by the yard, now Morel longed for a simple comparing of 
technical notes with a fellow-worker. 

What Morel’s fate was when he called at the hotel at noon, 
has been told. Ere he parted from Sibyl she had declared her 
intention to leave that same evening, and as she had a personal 
motive to influence her, he did not doubt she really would go. 
So, at nine o’clock, Morel again presented himself at the 
conciergerie, and was told that Sir Hardbank was within, and 
awaiting Monsieur in the sitting-room—No. 10. 

Sir Hardbank and his wife welcomed the artist cordially. 
But hardly were the first greetings exchanged when both husband 
and wife, almost in a breath, inquired : 

* And what do you know of Delroy?” 

“‘ Nothing,” said Claud. ‘TI have never seen or heard of him 
since that Sunday night when we parted at Hastings.” 

‘And where did you part—not at the station?” asked Lady 
Hardly, answering her own question by another, and then waiting 
Morel’s reply. 

“Delroy walked towards the station with me, and then said he 
should take a boat for an hour. The sea was invitingly calm, 
and looked like a mirror. I was almost tempted to ‘miss my 
train,’ as you so kindly bade me do, Lady Hardly, and to 
accompany Delroy. But, for once, duty conquered—and I went 
on my way, though not rejoicing.” 

“Ah! then you left Monsieur Delroy to trust himself to the 
treacherous ocean alone, and that bears out my supposition. I 
believe to this day that he saw a mermaid that night, and that 
she bewitched him.” 

Although Lady Hardly laughed, Morel knew there was some 
covert meaning in her words. 

“This becomes interesting,” said he ; “may I know what gave 
you 80 romantic a notion?” 

“Certainly. From that Sunday night Delroy has been a 
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different man. He used to be always disengaged, always glad to 
spend his time with Sir Hardbank. Now we scarcely ever see 
him. The night you left us, he did not return at all. We con- 
cluded that he had not been able to part from you, and had 
accompanied you to town. Next morning he appeared at 
Belmont, told us, vaguely, that he had: met an old friend, who 
had claims upon him, and who insisted on his company to 
London certainly, to Paris, perhaps. Then, having packed up 
his things, he went off again mysteriously, for he declined all our 
offers of hospitality, and would not even permit us to drive him 
to the station. Since then he has twice honoured us with his 
company at Belmont, where the decorations have ignominiously 
come to a standstill, in the absence of the ‘ artist mossoo,’ as the 
workmen called him.” 

“Yes, I must say his conduct has been very odd, very odd 
indeed,” said Sir Hardbank, solemnly, taking a pinch of snuff 
between his finger and thumb, and holding it, while he added : 
“‘He did promise to join us here. You have remembered our 
original appointment for the fifteenth, Morel; I wonder if our 
friend will do the same.” 

As if to settle Sir Hardbank’s inquiry, a waiter entered, pre- 
senting a card to Lady Hardly. 

‘Tt is he !—Monsieur Delroy himself,” she said ; “ this——” 

“Speak of the—ah !|—I beg your pardon, my dear—yes— 
show Monsieur up,” interrupted her husband. 

And a minute after, Delroy was in the room. Had Morel 
heard nothing concerning the change in his friend, he might have 
remarked it. But with Lady Hardly’s words fresh in his memory, 
Claud looked at Delroy, and thought he had a preoccupied, almost 
& careworn, appearance, quite foreign to his easy-going philo- 
sophical demeanour. 

An hour was passed in general conversation, and then the 
artists, having arranged to meet Sir Hardbank on the following 
day, walked off arm-in-arm. 

“You have seen so little of our kind friends, Delroy, that 
they consider themselves quite neglected,” said Morel. What 
have you been doing with yourself this last month?” 

“Oh, a variety of things have occupied me, my dear, more 
than you would care to hear,” said Delroy, evasively, and straight- 
way carrying the war into the enemy’s country, added inquiringly: 
“And so you have been to Hamburg, eh? I sincerely hope you 
can reassure me about our poor little Miss Lotta. Have you made 
your peace with her and been forgiven ?” 
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Then Morel told how that matter had come to an end. 

_ Well, perhaps it is best so,” said Delroy, who had not listened 
with his usual attention to Morel’s somewhat lengthy personal 
narrative. ‘ You really seem to be too sensitive a man to bear 
the yoke of married life with that true equanimity which refuses 
to succumb, even if linked to an unsuitable partner in the trans- 
action called wedlock, which usually requires more business talent 
and calculation than almost any other joint concern. You are too 
romantic, dear Claud, that is true. By-the-by, when do you intend 
to go to London? I start the day after to-morrow, and have to 
see Madame Pearl Carlton on a matter of importance. Can I give 
her any message from you?” 

“May I know the nature of your errand?” asked Morel, eagerly. 

‘‘ For once, I cannot oblige you,” said Delroy, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘This errand is business, and its nature private. 
Believe my regret in disappointing you.” 

After a silence, Claud, unable to restrain his curiosity, said : 

‘‘T am not given to inquisitive speculation, but I confess I 
should very much like to know what you can possibly have to 
say privately to Mrs. Carlton.” 

** Oh, my good Claud,” cried Delroy, with a deprecatory smile, 
“vou must be content with not knowing the secret of your friend, 

this time. Believe me-—‘there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy ’—you agree with your 
divine William, do you not, Hein ?” 

‘Pardon my indiscretion,” said Morel, stiffly. 

“Oh, my faith, no, we must not quarrel a second time, and 
all about so good and honest a lady as Madame Pearl. No, Claud, 
come, don’t bear malice. Say, we will go to London together. 
‘Will you be ready to start after to-morrow ?” 

*¢ Yes,” answered Morel, readily catching at the chance thus 
offered to him of having to fix an early date for his departure. 
“That will suit me. It is quite time I went to look after No. 1.” 

‘“‘ Agreed. Now come with me and I will take you to one of 
the few of our old student haunts still left. There we will sup 
and drink together to the memory of days bygone, and to some- 
thing brighter in the future,” 


CHAPTER LXV. 
COUNSEL. 
Tue Steinmanns remained a month at Fern-Lea. On the very 
day of Lotta’s arrival, Mrs. Carlton, in answer to the girl’s earnest 
vntreaty, had confided to her the gist of the conversation neld 
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with Morel at the studio. Tenderly, but in all honesty, Pearl 
acknowledged what Claud had confessed to her regarding the 
‘state of his own feeling, and also his avowed purpose of going to 
Hamburg to put his case fairly to Lotta, and leave the decision 
of his fate in her hands. 

“That is the truth, and such is his perplexity,” said Mrs. 
Carlton. ‘“ Now you must think the matter over quietly, my 
poor Lotta, and resolve on whatever course you may consider best.” 

“ And what do you advise me?” the girl asked, when she 
had sobbed herself into comparative tranquillity. 

‘‘T think that you must choose your course according to 
your own feeling, my dear child,” Pearl answered, suddenly 
realising by how many years experience had made her the senior 
of Lotta. 

“But I want your advice, Pearl. I want your help. You 
seem to understand Claud as well as you do me. I am sure you 
are sorry for us both! Though why he requires pity, I cannot 
make out, for after all he seems to have his own way in every- 
thing.” 

“Dear Lotta, you are not just to him. He has a kind, 
generous nature, and it must be terrible to him to feel that he is 
causing, and is likely to cause, pain to so dear and good a girl 
as you have always shown yourself, and to him most especially, 
no doubt.” 

‘‘ But I cannot see that he is compelled to give me pain. 
He says he does not love me, but I love him! And if we were 
married, I would be so good, so tender to him, that he should 
learn to care for me. Granted that there is some other girl who 
has taken his fancy, you have heard from himself that she does 
not return his affection, and I should soon succeed in making him 
forget her. Don’t you think so ?” 

“Tf that is your feeling in the matter, dear,” said Pearl, 
with a faint attempt at a smile, “there can be but one decision 
for you. Write to Mr. Morel, tell him that all will be well, and 
that you are anxious to see him at once.” 

“Oh Pearl, I know you do not feel with me,” cried Lotta, 
reproachfuily, “ you think I am wrong in asserting my claim to 
his promise. You don’t sympathise with me in the least. Are 
you changed too? There was a time when you would have felt 
all this trouble of mine as keenly as though it were your own.” 
As she spoke, Lotta, who was kneeling at Pearl’s feet, lifted her 
tear-stained face, and looked up in piteous appeal at her friend. 
Pearl gently laid her hand upon the girl’s shoulders. 
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“My poor child,” she said, “it is the fact of my feeling so 
keenly for you that makes me hesitate, instead of giving you 
the advice you want to receive from me. You wish me to tell 
you that I think you would act wisely if you followed your 
natural inclinations. I cannot tell you so, because I feel con- 
vinced that you would make a grievous, an irretrievable mistake, 
and risk your change of future content and his. A year ago I 
should have said, 4s I then firmly believed, a wifa has every- 
thing in her power; she cannot fail to secure her husband’s 
happiness, if she devotes all her thoughts, her wishes, and her 
energy to that end. Then, I was hopefully, happily ignorant. 
Now, bitter experience has taught me that I was mistaken. 
Even starting with so fair a prospect as I did, holding my 
husband’s heart as all my own, I have found that thus to keep 
it is a more difficult task than I have been able to accomplish, 
although with all my soul, and strength, and power of will, I 
have striven to hold what I am now striving to regain. For 
his love is mine no longer! Dear Lotta, to you alone in all the 
world have I made this bitter confession. And to you, because 
I fear you are about to risk suffering, as I suffer! No, child, 
don’t pity me, and do not let us talk about my troubles. In 
some way it must be my fault. I must have erred, however un- 
consciously, or life could not be so hard to bear. I once read 
that some natures rebel against demonstrative affection. Perhaps 
it is so with my husband. Had I cared, or seemed to care less, 
perhaps he—but we are straying from what concerns you, my 
poor girl, It seems strange to myself to admit to you what I 
must own I am beginning to believe. Men care most for the 
women that care least. To rivet a man’s affections you should 
not let him know that he has yours, certainly he must not be 
allowed to suppose that he holds it absolutely. There may be 
exceptions, but that I incline to believe is the rule. The more 
a true woman is loved, the more she clings to him who so 
honours her. With men it seems to be the reverse. Could you 
hope to fare well, Lotta, in trusting your love and the care of 
your future to a man who himself hesitates to accept the 
responsibility, feeling that he cannot even commence by bestow- 
ing on you such affection as you avowedly have for him ?” 

Having listened to and pondered on all Pearl had to say to 
her, Lotta went to her father and put the case to him. 

“ There must be some other woman at the bottom of all this 
shilly-shallying,” said he, and for the simple old Senator the 
remark was a shrewd one, “ Mrs. Carlton herself seems to have 
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hinted as much-to you. Does she know it as a fact, or only 
suspect it ?” 

Lotta could not say positively. What Pearl had chiefly im- 
pressed upon her was, that it would be unwise to hold a man to 
a promise he evidently did not wish to keep. Pearl had hinted 
something about Morel’s affection for another, but declared that 
he was quite aware his love was hopeless. 

This consultation between father and daughter, as a natural 
consequence, brought about another trying interview for Mrs. 
Carlton, to whom the aggrieved parent came, anxious to relieve’ 
himself of a portion of the burden he had to bear on his child’s 
account, 

The old Senator, warmed with his own grievance. now 
allowed himself to express what he had hitherto scarcely allowed 
himself to conjecture. He told Mrs. Carlton plainly that he 
believed it was she herself who, perhaps unconsciously, but not 
the less securely, held Morel’s fancy captive. 

“JT am not blaming you in the matter,” said he; “hitherto 
you may have known nothing of the truth. Now you yourself 
are beginning to believe that my surmise is correct. I see that 
in your honest eyes which have not yet learnt to deny your con- 
viction, and I mean to speak as frankly to you as I would to my 
own daughter. First of all, I tell you that she shall never be 
Morel’s wife; on that point I am resolute. He has behaved 
both shamelessly and shamefully. JI could say no harder word 
of any man whom I did not consider a common thief, or a felon. 
Now, not content with the belief that he has ruined Lotta’s 
peace of mind—in which he shall soon find himself mistaken, for 
she shall be married to a better man before the year is over— 
not content with one victim, he is compromising you. He has 
so far succeeded too, that he has disturbed your husband’s peace 
of mind, and caused him to fret you and himself in a way it 
grieves me to see. In future, you will have to close your 
doors against the handsome, insidious villain, Mrs Carlton, or on 
your own head will break the storm already threatening your 
domestic horizon.” 

What could Pearl say? She dared not defend Morel; she 
felt she must not risk taking his part without appearing to side 
with one who had undoubtedly behaved ill towards her friend. 
As for her husband, she knew well that the change in his con- 
duct was not due to any heedlessness of hers, or any such iniqui- 
tous design on the vart of Claud, as the Senator accredited to 
him. And yet she could not bring herself even to hint to her 
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old friend that the cause of the estrangement between Hubert 
and herself was the direct consequence of his infatuation for, 
and the personal influence upon him of a designing woman. So 
Pearl listened in silence, and bore the implied reproach of Lotta’s 
father without any protest. She had learned—indeed, she was 
daily learning—-great lessons in patience, and still looked forward 
with some hope to a better future. 

During the Sussex fortnight Carlton absented himself alto- 
gether from home, pleading “ business on the course.” Which 
excuse was valid, for he had now plunged with a gambler’s 
passion into the chance game of turf speculation, and, concen- 
trating his energy on his ventures there, felt it to be a duty to 
watch his interests on the spot. He had also since gone over to 
Hastings, finding some consolation in exhaustive conversation 
with Mrs. Moreton. The vacations at Glenville House had 
commenced, but there were some pupils, left in the widow’s 
charge for a certain number of years, who had neither home nor 
friends to receive them. A certain ward in Chancery, and two 
others whom a tyrannical father chose to part from their ill-used, 
neglected mother. He had first alienated his own affection from 
her, and had since deprived her even of the sight of her children. 
Such pupils had to be guarded with exceptional rigour, and for 
their care Mrs. Moreton required special payment, or rather 
prepayment. 

There are not many ladies who choose to undertake such 
responsibilities. Who can blame those that are thus obliging, if 
they demand special remuneration for what becomes almost a 
gaoler’s office? To keep children estranged, hidden from a 
loving, yearning mother, needs wondrous vigilance! And this 
Mrs. Moreton’s care ensured to such pupils. It was thus she 
explained herself to Carlton, who, having heard certain suggestive 
rumours about these permanent boarders, cross-questioned the 
widow, but was easily satisfied by her ready reply. Indeed, 
Carlton’s interest in any but one person of whom Mrs. Moreton 
could tell him was very feeble. It was only when Sibyl’s name 
was mentioned, or Sibyl’s commonplace letters were read to him, 
that Carlton would listen eagerly. 

“Yesterday was more oppressive than ever.” ‘‘The Grand 
Hotel at Vevey is quite the nicest I have stayed at.” “A 
thunderstorm is prophesied which will be grand among these 
mountains.” Such was. the tenor of Sibyl’s epistles. But on 
three occasions there were special messages to Mr. Carlton, and 
once an enclosure “to be given into his own hands.” This con- 
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tained a comprehensive reply to certain questions.on matters 
connected with an important autumnal race, in which Mrs. 
McKenzie took a personal interest. Thus Carlton spent his 
time among the votaries of the turf, consumed by the desire that 
it should pass swiftly, so that he might see Sibyl again, listen to 
her counsel, and worship at the shrine of her fascination. Be- 
tween himself and his wife the wall of division, begun by a 
chance stone, had risen higher and higher, and the effect of 
Sibyl’s absence, from which Pearl had hoped so much, was 
neutralised by the insidious warning and taunt which the woman 
who loved Morel had, in her jealous dread, chosen to whisper to 
Hubert. 

On the fifteenth of August the Steinmanns left London, and 
early on the morning of the sixteenth Carlton received a tele- 
gram from Mrs. Moreton, imploring his immediate presence at 
Hastings to assist in a matter of the utmost importance to S : 

With a hurried farewell to his wife, but without any explana- 
tion of the message that called him away, Hubert obeyed the 
summons. He listened to Mrs. Moreton’s account of the tele- 
gram received from the French doctor, who had been present at 
the death of Major McKenzie, and instantly volunteered to 
accompany the elder widow on her proposed mission of condo- 
lence to the younger one. 

Mrs. McKenzie was overwhelmed by the cruel persistence of 
the undeserved Nemesis which appeared to pursue her, for some 
utterly ignored purpose of vengeance. 

“What have I done? What can I do?” she said, turning 
in pathetic appeal from her mother to Hubert Carlton, who, 
under these tragic circumstances, did not venture to speak his 
thoughts aloud. To Mrs. Moreton he had already communi- 
cated the fact that he thought Mrs. McKenzie’s position as the 
Major’s widow, and possessed of the Major’s money, would be a 
i more agreeable one than she could ever have enjoyed as his 
wife. 

The solicitors of the deceased were communicated with, as 
also his only relative in Great Britain, an ancient maiden lady, 
his father’s sister, residing now, as she had done for seventy-five 
years, in Perth. She, who considered her brother and his only son 
as among the “‘ ungodly,” took no notice of the death of the latter. 
The solicitor, anxious to remain on good terms with the rich widow 
of his client, went to Amiens in person, and was quite touched 
by the helpless misery of the beautiful young bride so crueily 
bereaved. He and his partner also attended the late Major's 
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funeral, which took place a week later. The widow decided to 
have the body brought to London. 

“‘T shall then be able to visit and tend his grave myself,” 
she sobbed, when she communicated her intentions to have 
‘Gabriel carried home” to the lawyer. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
AFTER A TIME. 

A putt March wind raised and whirled the gritty dust aloft, 
flung it tormentingly into the faces of those who walked, and 
forced those who drove to close the windows in their endeavour 
to keep out the penetrating, discomforting blast. Hubert Carlton 
made his way, evidently under protest and in the teeth of the 
biting wind, from Kensington Gore, across Hyde Park, to 
Grosvenor Square. 

The unpleasant outward atmosphere, and some equally dis- 
turbing inward thought, had combined to irritate him. As he 
walked, his face wore a preoccupied and angry look, which 
changed with startling rapidity to one of pleasure when, in 
answer to his inquiry at the door of one of the houses in the 
square, he was informed, “ Mrs. McKenzie is at home!” It was 
a home! Arranged and furnished with an utter disregard to 
expense, and with an elaboration of luxury and elegance that 
rather seemed to realise what we now see so ably counterfeited on 
the stage, than to be intended for everyday occupation. From 
the cool mossy velvet of the hall carpeting, to the exquisite finish 
of the tinted scrollwork on the ceiling of the boudoir, every detail 
was carried out in perfect harmony, according to the fastidious 
taste of Mrs. McKenzie. She had designed and superintended 
the entire arrangement and decoration of what was already talked 
of as a gem among London houses. The young widow had 
created quite a sensation when—“ poor creature /”—the sudden 
and horrible end of her honeymoon first became known to the 
wide circle interested in the fate of “the McKenzies.” Their 
wealth and their future position as (to some extent) leaders in a 
certain portion of London society, had been talked of with so 
much elaboration during the last season by both Lady Caroline 
Carlton and Lady Basilisk, that the movements of the “ dis- 
tinguished young couple” were much noted and canvassed. And 
when the astonishing rumour became a certainty, that the poor 
Major had died suddenly of an apoplectic fit (which with his 
habits, his size and his bull-neck, could not be wondered at }), 
and that Mrs. McKenzio had inherited all her husband’s wealth, 
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in consequence of a settlement at the time of marriage, then the 
interest—“ wonderful creature /”—grew amazing. People ascer- 
tained that she purposed establishing herself in the best part of 
London, and that in her own house she intended, as soon as the 
etiquette of mourning would permit, “to receive,” with the 
personal co-operation of Lady Basilisk. Now people quite 
longed to see “how she bore her trouble ” and “ how she would 
furnish her house.” 

Sibyl herself felt that she had indeed reached the pinnacle 
of what she considered happiness. She had secured a home of 
luxury, and won a position of distinction, such as she had all her 
life desired. There was but one longing unfulfilled, and that 
was hidden in her breast. She did not doubt that, in due 
course, she would be able to win for her own the name and the love 
of the man for whom she still felt an absorbing passion. Time, 
patience, perseverance, and watchfulness would help her. All 
these she could afford to give. She was rich, independent, an 
entire mistress of her position and her actions. Her first step 
after the formal settlement of legal matters (which were not com- 
plicated, as the provision made at the time of marriage concerned 
only the wife and a provision for possible children), was to 
induce Mrs. Moreton to give notice to parents and guardians of 
the disestablishment of Glenville House at the end of the year. 
Then Sibyl proposed that her mother should take up a permanent 
residence in the town house, receiving an allowance of five 
hundred pounds per annum from Mrs. McKenzie. 

‘‘'We shall, of course, not interfere with one another in the 
least,” Sibyl said to her mother, when she explained the plans 
for their joint life in London. “ It will certainly be pleasanter 
for you to have a comfortable house in town and go into fashion- 
able society, than to be slaving for your pupils and their friends, 
here. Besides, it would be disagreeable to me to have you spoken 
of as a school-mistress, when I am known to be one of the 
wealthiest single women in my circle.” 

Mrs, Moreton took some time for reflection, and then accepted 
her daughter’s proposition. She told her “ pupils and friends” 
that she gave up her “ pleasing though onerous duties, with pro- 
found regret.” She really was loath to part with the two Misses 
Marsden, because she felt that the link between herself and the 
gallant Colonel was likely to suffer by this rupture. As it did. 
The ancient warrior was too much afraid of despotic little Mrs. 
Winter to take up his abode in London, and thus continue his 
intimacy with Mrs. Moreton. And as for his daughters, he soon 
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found them very much in the way in his small establishment in 
Hastings. So he resolved to make his peace with Sister Sophia, 
to whose rural home the girls were presently sent back, sadder if 
not wiser maidens, after the unexpected launch into “fashionable 
dissipation ” afforded them by a residence in Glenville House. 

It was just three months since Mrs. McKenzie had taken 
possession of her new house, where, at present, she “ received” 
only a limited number of privileged visitors—among these the 
most constant was Hubert Carlton. Indeed, scarcely a day 
passed that he did not present himself at the portals of the 
widow’s residence. But it frequently happened that, like a 
modern Peri, he had to turn disconsolate from the closed gate. 
Hence his sudden pleasure when, on this bleak March day, he 
found himself unhesitatingly admitted, and at once conducted 
into Mrs. McKenzie’s boudoir. The walls, the couches, the 
chairs of the bonbonniére room, were all cushioned and padded 
with faintly-tinted satin. ‘Bits of blue” in the recognised 
shades of Sévres and old Chelsea rested upon quaint gilt brackets, 
and some Venetian mirrors and opal-hued flasks and glasses 
added to the dijow appearance of the apartment. 

Mrs. McKenzie, wearing a becoming Marie-Stuart cap, and a 
Pompadour robe of black velvet, relieved by seams and linings 
of dead white silk, was seated in her favourite attitude by the 
fire. Her feet rested upon the fender, her head was laid back 
upon the low chair. She scarcely moved when Carlton was 
announced, and, in answer to his eager greeting, gave him two 
passive fingers. 

“Thanks for not denying yourself to-day,” he said, seating 
himself beside her, and retaining her hand in his warm clasp. 
‘Indeed, you would not so often be cruel if you knew what I 
suffer when you forbid my seeing you.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” she said, withdrawing her hand. 
“Tell me about the Spring Meeting. Is everything going 
wrong there also ?” 

* The devil is in it,” he said, and muttered an oath on his 
ill-luck. ‘‘Since the turn of the year everything I touch goes 
wrong. This very morning I hear that Sibylla is disabled, and 
will not,put in an appearance for months to come. Her break- 
down in her gallop on the Heath was owing to a ruptured blood- 
vessel—what do you think of that? Of course, backers lost confi- 
denceat once, so I shall scratch her out of all pending engagements.” 

‘You seem to have done nothing but lose ever since the 
summer,” said Sibyl, in a complaining tone. 
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“Indeed, I think you would be surprised to hear how much 
I have lost,” said he. 

“Pray don’t tell me,” she said, “ you know how I object to 
unpleasant details. I myself have something disagreeable to say 
to you. I shall abstain from running any further risks while 
fortune is proving herself so unkind to us. Why do not you 
follow my good example and also lie by for a time? Itis a long 
lane that has no turning. Even your luck must come back again.” 

“YT am ‘in’ far too deep for the whole of this year to think 
of drawing back now,” said he; “besides, when things cannot 
be worse, there is just a chance of their getting better. The 
whole of Lady Caroline’s money has been handed over to her 
now, and that relieves me of a troublesome responsibility. Of 
course, it also relieves me of a heavy amount of money.” 

‘Yes; one way or another, your coffers will soon require 
replenishing, I should think. By-the-bye, I hope you have at 
last made some attempt at a reconciliation with your lady- 
mother. Such family squabbles are most infra. dig.” 

“T make an attempt!” cried Carlton, irate. ‘Most cer- 
tainly not. It is she who has grievously offended me. Why 
should I make any advances, pray ?” 

‘‘ Ah, my dear boy, do calm yourself. These tempers are 
absurd. You speak like a furious Eton lad. When will you 
learn the wisdom of temperate speech and cool judgment? Do 
believe me, there is nothing more undignified, less comme il faut, 
in fact, than letting the world know of your private grievances. 
I also hope you have acted on the hint I gave you about a neces- 
sary and decisive interview with your wife ?” 

“ My wife!” cried Carlton, with a forced laugh. “ Little 
enough I have to do with her. She has turned the tables on 
me these last three days, and actually refuses to see me! What 
do you say to that ?” 

“It is quite interesting as a piece of news,” said Sibyl, with 
a smile; “ pray tell me more. I could not have believed little 
Mrs. Pearl had so much spirit. J suppose you did go down to 
Richmond that evening after I advised you to speak to her 
seriously? Did you make some sensible and peaceable arrange- 
ments with her ?” 

“Yes; of course I went down to Fern-Lea that night as you 
bade me. You know I had been staying in town, close to 
Tattersall’s, for a week before. I told Pearl that I had reason 
to believe she had twice visited Morel at his studio in defiance 
of my distinct prohibition.” 
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“That sounds rather abrupt. Pray, what did she say ?” 
asked Sibyl, raising her head. She was suddenly roused to real 
interest. 

“She said nothing. She would neither acknowledge nor 
deny anything. She told me that, as I daily proved my utter 
disregard for her feelings and her welfare by my present mode 
of life, she no longer considered herself responsible to me for 
either her words or her actions.” 

“Ah, she said that! Do you know what that means }” 
cried Sibyl, excitedly. 

“She meant to repeat her objection to my visiting you, I 
know. She thinks I am wrong to come here since she has 
declined to see you.” 

“ Don’t talk of me; that-is nothing,” cried Sibyl, hurriedly. 
“I will explain Mrs. Carlton’s words to you. She intends you 
to understand that she is submitting herself to Morcl’s influence, 
and that she is resolving to defy you !” 

“And if she does? Can I blame her?” asked Carlton, 
almost ruefully. ‘She is nothing to me now, and I suppose I 
cannot be much to her, poor girl. "We can never have any inte- 
rests in common again. Yet when I am with her, and see her 
quiet, patient, dutiful, I sometimes feel that I have treated her 
badly. Then I long to escape from her wistful eyes, and quite 
hate myself.” 

“Poor boy!” said Sibyl, taking his hand in hers now. 
‘You have been much provoked. You really have no cause s0 
to reproach yourself. But you must not talk of running away.” 

‘Ah, you know that I shall never run far while I can come 
to you. I always long to be with you; I count the hours that 
part us, and think they drag like weeks. When we are together, 
time literally flies. I always want to hear you speak, to have 
your help, your advice, your judgment. Indeed, Siby], I feel 
like a ship without rudder or sail when you will not let me come 
to you, to confide my troubles to you, and tell you all that 
ha pens.” 

“‘ Yow have evidently experienced the sensations romantically 
described in a certain French song, my poor boy! Ce que je 
suis sane tot/—eh? But you have not much cause to complain, 


Sibyl rose thoughtfully and crossed the room. She turned 
her back upon him, and stood apparently looking out of the 
window. Presently she spoke again : 

“Tt is absolutely necessary that you should make your peace 
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with Pearl,” she said. “If this division between you goes on 
unchecked, your wife will be eloping with Morel.” 

“Good God! Do you really think she would be capable of 
such an act?” cried Carlton, starting to his feet. 

Sibyl checked the hasty words that came to her lips, and after 
a pause, said quietly : 

“Tam not given to rash conclusions. That is my opinion. 
How long is it since you had your conversation with Mrs. Carlton?” 

‘“‘ Three days. It was the same night that you told me to go 
to her. It is actually three whole days since you have conde- 
scended to receive me, Sibyl! Do I deserve such treatment from 
you?” 

‘You are not very amusing when I do allow you to come, 
my friend,” she said, with a depreciating smile. ‘There are 
three or four other men of my acquaintance who make themselves 
agreeable when I receive them. To them I give the privilege of 
entertaining me. You make me feel triste. I hate being bored 
and depressed. And why should I submit to such an infliction ?” 

“ You know that both Poynter and Legaye are simply fortune- 
hunters, and they flatter and fawn to you because they want your 
money |” cried Carlton, with anger. 

“‘Tf there is so little to attract in me, I wonder you are here 
so often. I always was led to believe myself rather fascinating 
long before I had money to back me.” 

“You taunt and torment me until I hardly know what I am 
| saying,” he cried, in weak protest. ‘You know you have but to 
command, I am quite your humble servant, absolutely at your 
orders. Do not tell me I bore you. I cannot bear to hear it.” 

‘Poor dear boy ! You grow more and more childish, really !” 
she said, with quite a pleasant smile now, and not withdrawing 
her hand, which he had again taken. “ But we are losing time. 
You must really bring this refractory wife of yours to reason. 
You certainly failed ignominiously in your attempt to make her see 
or receive me, You must now try kindness and persuasion, and 
endeavour to induce her to reveal the truth about Morel, and 
confess if she is in the habit of seeing him,” 

‘You are so much interested in this Morel, Mrs. McKenzie, 
and seem to have so intimate a knowledge of his intentions and his 
wishes, that I think it would be better for you to have an inter- 
view with him yourself, and try your powers of persuasion,” said 
Carlton, aroused to the torment of new suspicions and anxieties. 

“ As if I hdd not tried !” then checking herself, added : “on 
your acconut, of course /;, I have called at the studio three times; 
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I have written and made appointments ; I have asked, begged of 
him, to see me here—and he will not!” Again forgetting her 
listener, she spoke bitterly. 

‘< He shall answer for such gross rudeness, and that before I am 
a day older,” cried Carlton, who was in a mood that craved for 
a violent vent to his over-wrought feelings; and all unheeding 
Mrs. McKenzie’s hurried entreaty to stay and listen to reason, he 
snatched up his hat and left the house; distrust and hatred urging 
him to some rash act of vengeance. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
POOR PEARL | 

Tae months that Mrs. McKenzie had spent so agreeably in arrang- 
ing her legal business and settling herself in her new home, had 
been passed by Mrs. Carlton in ever-increasing unhappiness. The 
time of the Steinmanns’ visit was a trying one to the gentle, loving 
wife, but much worse days were in store for her. From the morning 
that Carlton received Mrs. Moreton’s telegram and crossed over to 
France with that lady, Pearl felt that all thought of winning her 
husband back, and by her patient love weaning him from the 
fascinating power Sibyl exercised over him, must be abandoned. 
She had no longer any hold upon him. He had quarrelled with 
his mother, he had abandoned his business, and his present method 
of gaining (or losing) money gave him sufficient excuse for per- 
petual absence from home. Under the stress of ceaseless inward 
fretting Pearl’s health gave way, and her hopes of a little life all 
her own, to be cared for and tended, to fill up the terrible void 
caused by the loss of Dora, were blighted. The baby that came 
at Christmas time was dead. Some passing tenderness welled up 
in Carlton’s preoccupied thoughts, when he saw his poor wife’s 
trouble and suffering. If all had been well, if the child had lived, 
gladdening the young mother’s heart and forcing her to brood 
less over her other anxiety, Hubert himself might have been 
attracted back to a home, the monotonous dulness of which de- 
pressed and alienated him more and more. 

The neighbours in Richmond, finding their invitations refused, 
and their visits unreturned, soon gave up all attempts at further 
intercourse with the Carltons. Mrs. Winter was the only person 
who still sought Pearl with kind persistence, and compelled her 
to drive to town—for a change—now and then, or sometimes 
invited herself to spend the day at Fern-Lea. Mrs, Winter was 
sincerely grieved to see the poor young wife droopmg and pining 
like a flower, deprived of sunshine and rajn. Her husbands love 
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had been all that to her, and without it, life seemed barren and 
desolate, scarcely worth having. Pearl was too proud and too 
brave to complain, and Mrs. Winter respected a reserve she 
thought honourable, although she would have given much to be 
able to speak frankly to Mrs. Carlton, in return for any confidence 
she might choose to bestow. When that “ pale-faced fiend” (so 
Mrs. Winter now described Mrs. McKenzie) took a house in 
Grosvenor Square, the Colonel’s determined little wife went 
straight to Lady Basilisk, and in the strongest terms warned 
that enterprising person against the “‘adventurous widow.” “She 
managed to get rid of that stupid good-natured black Major con- 
veniently soon,” suggested Mrs. Winter; “if I had had any 
power in the matter, I should have insisted upon an inquest after 
that very sudden death.” 

‘My dear Mrs. Winter, your suggestions are positively 7 

‘‘ Libellous? So much the better. I should like nothing so 
well as to let her know my opinion. Perhaps she might be led 
into some active form of vindicating her character. Then we 
should get at startling home truths, no doubt. Lady Basilisk, 
you cannot really intend to countenance such an impostor as that 
woman is, and to assist her to make her way into decent society ?” 

“‘ My dear Mrs. Winter, Lady Caroline and I both admire 
Mrs. McKenzie, and grieve with her for the sudden bereavement 
that has cast its blight upon the bright promise of a brilliant 
social career. We intend to do all we can to assist her in getting 
over her trouble and spending the season pleasantly. As it is, 
her life before the world must necessarily be very circumspect. 
She can receive only intimate friends for the present.” 

“T pity them!” said Mrs. Winter. ‘And as I certainly am 
not among the number, I would wish all my friends to under- 
stand that I refuse to meet Mrs. McKenzie, and that I will never 
acknowledge her, if chance should bring us face to face. I shall 
let everyone hear my opinion of a character so despicable, She 
has not only led young Carlton into mad gambling on the turf ; 
but what is much worse, she is coquetting with him and making 
such a breach between him and his sweet little wife, as probably 
can never again be bridged over———” 

‘‘Surely Mrs. Carlton should look after her own husband ! 
In such cases the wife is generally most to blame.” 

‘We hold such opposite opinions, Lady Basilisk, that it wil] 
be best to avoid this subject for the future.” 

After this interview, a coolness sprang up between these 
ladies, and they met but seldom. Towards the end of August, 
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Delroy had paid Mrs. Carlton two visits at Fern-Lea, and they 
had held a long consultation together “on business.” The nature 
of the communication then made to Pearl will presently be fully 
explained. At the time, it resulted in her writing a very long 
letter to Mr. Walton, whose return she was now (ten months 
having elapsed since he left London) beginning to hope for. 

Claud Morel, ignorant of Delroy’s business with Mrs. Carlton, 
and too proud again to broach the subject to his friend, never- 
theless could not abstain from inquiring eagerly after Mrs. 
Carlton’s welfare, and for any news he could obtain of her. 
Delroy’s information was far from satisfactory. Ife described 
“cette pauvre petite dame,” as evidently “ souffrante.”” He 
thought she looked careworn—a year older. In the early spring, 
he further alarmed Claud by imparting to him Mrs. Winter's 
opinion on the state of affairs at Fern-Lea, which that determined 
lady expressed to all her acquaintances, and had freely communi- 
eated to her old friend, Sir Hardbank, also. 

“That husband, Carlton, ill-treats and neglects his wife 
shamefully,” Delroy told Morel. ‘He is infatuated about a 
Mrs. McKenzie, a fashionable widow. He is squandering his 
money on her and race-horses, and his poor little wife is crying 
her eyes out, and breaking her heart. I have news for her, and 
shall go to see her. She has been ill, but is better again now. 
Come with me, Claud, my dear. It must do her good to see a 
friend’s face. I understand your hesitation and delicacy in not 
approaching her hitherto. But if you go with me, you need 
have no scruples. Whenever I have seen her, she has specially 
asked after you. I will write and announce our coming. As for 
Monsieur, there is no chance of meeting him. His home is the 
one place in which he is never to be found.” 

* By ” eried Morel, with a tremendous oath, “it is as 
well for him that Ido not meet him. Villain! I feel as if I 
could break every bone in his body.” 

s Gently, my good Morel! what possible affair is this of 
yours } 

“The affair of any man of honour, who sees such shameful 
misconduct on the part of a cad, whose brutality is causing pain 
and misery to as sweet, as pure, and lovable a woman as ever 
walked in this wicked world.” 

When Morel, with Delroy, had seen Mrs. Carlton, his anger 
towards her husband became furious. The utter change in her 
manner and appearance, her subdued voice, her wasted form, the 
pained lines about her eyes and mouth, acted like so many spurs 
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to his indignation, inciting him, in some manner, to bring Carlton, 
the offender, to summary punishment. 

This visit of the two men to Fern-Lea occurred just a day 
before Pearl’s final interview with her husband. He then so far 
forgot himself as to bully and insult her at Mrs. McKenzie’s 
instigation. The substance of what had been said in that fatal 
half-hour, Carlton reported to Sibyl ; but he did not care to tell 
of his wife’s heart-broken pleading, and of her most pitiful 
entreaty to him to give up seeing Sibyl, who was luring him to 
destruction. His position with the enchantress appeared to him 
already so unstable, that he did not dare to put into her head so 
ready an excuse for ceasing to see him altogether. This was the 
one thing he dreaded of all others. If Sibyl did not entirely 
throw him over, as he sometimes began to fear she might do, 
then he should still have an object in life, a “‘something to keep 
him straight.” If, with his luck, Sibyl also deserted him. Ah, 
that crisis of disaster was too horrible to contemplate |! 

In such a state of feeling had Hubert gone to Mrs. McKenzie 
on that chilly March morning. Roused to a very different mood, 
he left her hurriedly, and made his way to Richmond. He had 
gone from home in anger, having heard from Pearl, driven to bay 
at last, that she would not see him again until he had resolved 
to abandon the companionship of Mrs. McKenzie. This he 
swore he should never do, and wrote his determination in answer 
to his wife’s final letter of appeal. Now, suddenly roused to 
new and unwonted apprehension by Sibyl’s threat of his wife’s 
probable defiance, Carlton entered the gate at Fern-Lea. 

‘‘‘Where is your mistress?” he asked the servant, and read 
the answer in the man’s blank look. ‘ Can’t you speak, you 
fool?” shouted the impatient master. 

 Mistress—she left, sir—the day you last went up to town.” 

“ Left—with whom—when, how did she go?” And then 
Carlton suddenly checked himself. The natural instinct silenced 
him that bids us guard our inmost feelings from prying eyes. “I 
had quite forgotten,” he said, “ of course, Mrs, Carlton has gone 
to stay with friends in the country for a few days.” 

The ceremony of deceiving the servant was useless. John 
was fully aware that “something particklar was hup.” 

Trembling in every limb, but sufficiently on his guard now 
not to betray himself by further questions or undue haste, 
Carlton leisurely mounted the stairs and went into his wife’s 
rooms. First into the sanctum, the gem of the house, in the 
arrangement of which she had taken such pleasure, It had an 
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odd uninhabited look. What was missing? Tue folding easel, 
the portfolios, the boxes and cases of colours or tubes, her 
writing-desk—these things were taken from their accustomed 
places. Somewhat dazed by this discovery, Carlton went on 
into the bedroom. He opened the wardrobe, and looked hastily 
into the various drawers that held Pearl’s wearing apparel. It 
was difficult for him to say what was missing; the dresses he 
had purchased for his wife, heavy silks, embroidered cashmeres, 
were all in their places. Then it occurred to him to search for 
a certain soft gray gown, and fora well-remembered black one, that 
were associated in his mind with Hamburg. Thcy were gone. 

Carlton had not heard the servant’s knock at the door, and 
the man lost no time in entering. 

‘‘Where is Frida? Send her to me,” said Carlton, hastily 
closing the wardrobe. 

‘She has gone, sir, with the mistress. I thought you might 
wish to see your letters, sir; they were on the study table, but 
you did not go into your own room.” 

The man presented a silver salver, ceremoniously. Carlton 
seized the letters. 

“You can go. Don’t stand staring there like a fool,” he 
cried angrily. 

There were five letters in his hand; among them, one from 
Pearl. It bore the London postmark, and was dated two days 
before. He read it in a growing fever of excitement and con- 
sternation. It was short and ran thus: 


“ After our last interview, the poor pretence of living in your 
house, being nominally your wife, your ‘loving companion,’ 
must come to anend. You have not only shown me by every 
act of yours for nearly a year past, that our marriage was @ mis- 
take, which you have not even sought to make the best of; but 
you have at last succeeded in making me feel that it would be 
indeed wrong for me longer to submit to such treatment as I 
have suffered at your hands. I cannot break the tie that binds 
us; but for the future it shall be utterly ignored by me. And, 
as far as ] can guard against our meeting, anywhere and at any 
time, 1 will, I have chosen to take with me only such things 
as belonged to me before we went through that sad mockery— 
called marriage. I will not even keep the name you gave me 
then. If ever you should care to think of me in time to come, 
let it be with a kindly remembrance of what I once was, 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL 
REVOLT. 
THE first shock was realised and in a manner borne. Carlton’s 
impulse was to go to Sibyl, confide in her, and ask for her advice 
and assistance. If Morel was at the bottom of this rebellion of 
Pearl’s, Sibyl would find out the truth for him. More than that, 
he felt convinced that she would know how to punish Morel in 
some measure according to his deserts. 

‘No, sir; Mrs. McKenzie is really not at home,” said the 
footman, surprised at seeing Mr. Carlton at the door again. 

‘‘T know she often is at home when she does not receive, for 
which she has good reasons, no doubt,” said Carlton, with 
anxious haste; “ but I must see her—this is a matter of life and 
death, man. For God’s sake tell me the truth, and if she 7s out, 
where ean I find her ?” 

He thrust his hand into his pocket and found some loose 
money. He offered a sovereign to the man, who, no doubt 
touched by this unexpected generosity, said confidentially : 

“Tt’s more than my place is worth ; but you won’t split on 
me, will you, sir? She’s gone to Lime Walk, Chelsea, and she’s 
got in this time, sir, by taking that ’aughty artist unawares. 
Coachman told me. He’s just come back. He left her there.” 

There was some delay before Carlton’s impatient knock at 
the studio door was answered. And it was without a word of 
greeting Morel received his unwelcome visitor. This Carlton did 
not even heed. His thoughts had been whirling in wild con- 
fusion as he was born Chelsea-wards. One thing only ap 
to him suddenly clear as day, amid surrounding clouds of cae 
distrust, and misery. Szbyl was fooling him; and for Sibyl’s 
sake he had cast aside the love of Pearl, who once Was wholly 
devoted to him, but who had been driven to declare that she 
would as {ar as possible ignore the indissoluble tie that legally 
bound them—man and wife. To make sure of admittance at 
the studio, Carlton knocked at the small private entrance that 
abutted on the corridor, instead of at the outer door that opened 
into the avenue. 

Perhaps the man who silently confronted him now, with cold 
contempt visible upon his handsome face, knew where Pearl had 
fled. .. . Strange—Carlton came there furious, intending to seek 
and upbraid Sibyl, and yet his first question was : 

“Where is my wife?” 

*‘ That you should know, not I,” said Morel. 
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“And Sibyl? You have hidden Sibyl here; I know shat,” 
affirmed Carlton, in the dogged tone of a man who is awakening, 
and declares he has not dreamt. 

“‘ And if she is here, what does that matter to you?” asked 
Morel. 

“Everything. I have come to seek her, and to urge her to 
punish you, as you deserve,” Carlton cried, thoroughly aroused 
now. Morel’s eyes looked dangerous, his fingers were very ready 
to strike this insolent man who spoke of “punishing.” With 
an effort he controlled his rising passion, and, clenching his fists, 
contented himself with a menacing movement as he cried : 

You coward ! you dare to come to me and ask me for your 
wife. How have you used her? Are you not ashamed to look 
an honest man in the face? You have destroyed the health and 
happiness of the sweetest woman the sun ever shone upon, and 
have brought darkness and misery upon her. I know all this. 
And in the same breath you dare to ask me about your 4 

The word, whatever it was, did not get itself spoken. With 
a sudden blow from the hand of the other man, it seemed forced 
back into his throat. Infuriated by Carlton’s touch, Morel 
sprang upon him like a tiger, closed and grappled with him. . . . 

At this moment Sibyl rushed from the studio into the ante- 
rooni, where the men were wrestling like wild béasts, so passionate 
was their attack on one another. 

‘Claud, stop—come away !” she cried; “my beautiful love, 
you will be hurt, disfigured ! For Heaven’s sake let him alone. 
Hoe is beneath your contempt. Oh Claud! I implore you!” 
She clung to Morel’s arm. He took no notice of her, but 
Carlton with his right snatched at and flung her hands aside. 
He had heard and heeded her words, though Claud had not. 
Her tender appeal to his rival fired Carlton’s blood, and he 
struggled with renewed energy. Blows fell in showers, e 
stinging maddening hail, and with as little method, They were 
furious and desperate both, and there was neither skill nor reason 
in the fierce contention of their fists. 

Suddenly, with a great cry, Carlton covered his face with his 
hand, and staggered back a few paces. So stood swaying an 
instant, before he, with an awful groan, fell forwards, almost into 
the arms of his adversary, then prone upon the floor, face down- 
wards, and so lay. . . 

“You have killed him, Claud !” cried Sibyl, more in surprise 
than horror. 

“Not I!” said Morel, contemptuously. ‘There is life 
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enough left in him for more villainy yet. As he must-be a 
coward, he is probably shamming to avoid more punish- 
ment.” 

‘There is someone at the door,” whispered Sibyl; ‘the 
noise has been heard outside.” 

Claud wag panting hoarsely, his face was bruised and bleeding, 
his limbs shook after the extraordinary exertion. 

‘“‘ Let them knock,” he said. “ No one can come in unless I 
open the door. What folly yours has been, Sibyl, thus to 
pursue me. [ had prayed never to see your false face again. 
Now you have forced yourself upon me, the consequences must 
be upon your own head. Heaven knows who may be at the 
door. I am expecting a visitor you will not like to see.” 

Siby!’s thoughts flew in angry foreboding to Pearl. Those 
who had been without the door were nearer now. Morel, when 
he let in Carlton at the private entrance, had omitted to faster, 
it. To this door three men had made their way, finding their 
attempts at admittance from the avenue were in vain. Morel 
heard the footsteps, and thought the principal entrance had been 
forced. He scized Sibyl’s wrist and thrust her forwards into the 
studio, closing the door of the ante-room sharply behind him ; 
but instead of avoiding the intruders, both he and Sibyl faced 
them suddenly. 

“ Betrayed—and by Claud!” she whispered between her 
clenched tecth. She was wrong, but the suspicion added a 
sudden and terrible bitterness to the horror she felt had come to 
meet her now... . 

The men who had entered were Delroy, Walton, and a 
middle-aged individual with a freckled Scotch face and sandy 
hair. His name was Donald McGregor, and he had, some seven 
years before, been acquainted with Sibyl. 

“Most merciful Powers!” cried Delroy, evidently more 
astonished than Morel. “Have you brought her to meet her 
fate? Ah, she has been scratching your face, too, I see. I 
know her nails of old. But we are going to clip them now for 
my pretty yellow-haired bird. I had not anticipated to have 
the pleasure so soon, Madame Delroy ; but, as it is, we will to 
business at once.” 

“You have no claim on me. I have been married sinve,” 
said Sibyl, in a coldly measured tone. 

“ Of that fact I am just now aware, Madame,” said Delroy, 
“and that brings home a second crime to you—bigamy !” 

With a sudden movement, swift, cat-like, she was at the door 
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of the ante-room. Before she opened it, Mr. Walton had observed 
her intention, and laid a strong hand on her arm. 

“You may meet an officer with a warrant outside,” he said. 
“Tt will be best for you to listen to what your husband, Mon- 
sieur Louis Delroy, has to say to you. Believe me, evasion of 
any kind is worse than useless now.” 

She stood baffled, silent, apparently contemptuous, but 
watchful all the same. 

‘Mr, Walton has kindly, for reasons of his own, interested 
himself in our affairs, ma chére amie,” said Delroy. ‘“ He had, 
it appears, some suspicion of the Miss Moreton with so white a 
face and such strange eyes; and having found a clue, he 
followed it. His business just at that time took him to Mel- 
bourne. After news sent out to him, he looked for our friend 
McGregor there, and invited him to come to England, just as a 
witness, in a case likely to interest your friends and yourself 
very soon. When you and I ran away together to thwart your 
anxious mother, so wishful to marry you, but to a richer man 
than I ever was, you were young and foolish, eh? But you 
were more foolish when you left me again, a month after; and 
some time later you found that out, for you knew trouble and 
shame would come to you if you had not a husband to protect 
you. Then you sought me, and prayed me to marry you, and 
to live with you, and to let our child that was coming call me 
father. That was the best moment, the best impulse of both 
our lives. All might have been well if you had not disturbed 
it. We hved on quietly together in Scotland, having plighted 
our troth on the Bible in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. McGregor 
—this same McGregor who stands here; and his wife nursed 
and tended you and the baby when it came. And when the 
poor child was but a year old you ran away from me again— 
with a rich lord! You went abroad with him, yachting. I 
know about it all now, thanks to Mr. Walton. The noble lord 
left you to marry a noble lady. By-and-by, poverty-stricken, 
humbled apparently, you sought me out again, and found me 
and our little child. I could not take you back, but I gave you 
leave to see the child, who was ailing at the time. That was in 
Paris ; and next day you stole the little one, carried her away.” 

He paused for a moment, signed impatiently, and then con- 
tinued : 
“‘ By-and-by your mother wrote to me from Brussels, told 
me she knew all that had happened. She had ascertained that 
our marriage was not valid, and that the child was dead—hed 
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died the night you arrived in London with her. She implored 
me, by any sense of honour J might have left me, to interfere 
with you never again, and thus to leave you free and give you 
the chance of ‘ making a position for yourself under her auspices.’ 
All this I did, and never made a sign.” 

“May I inquire for whose benefit this romantic history is 
getting itself told in such very remarkable English?” asked 
Sibyl. “If necessary to recapitulate it, allow me to suggest that 
your French would be more intelligible, Monsieur Delroy.” 

The reader has been spared a literal transcription of Delroy’s 
“remarkable English.” 

“To my friends I must speak as may seem best to me,” said 
Delroy, shrugging his shoulders impatiently. ‘‘ You are bored, 
Madame. Pray be seated.” 

Sibyl sat down on the familiar velvet chair, and laid her head 
back in the familiar attitude, closing her eyes. 

‘From that time I resolved to blot you and the past out of 
my mind utterly,” continued Delroy, wiping his brow, “and in 
a measure I succeeded. But I could not forget the little pale- 
faced, golden-haired, brown-eyed child—the child you robbed 
me of, cruel, heartless woman! But she was dead, or lost to 
me——”’ 

“She zs dead, and lost to all of us,” said Sibyl, without 
moving. 

“You have tried twice to rid yourself of hor, we all know 
that. First you placed her in a baby-farm, and as ske did not 
get ‘put out of the way’ there, you had her abandoned by a paid 
accomplice, who has been found, and has betrayed your horrid 
secret. All this time you—for three years after you had stolen 
my little ewe-lamb from me—never set eyes on her yourself. 
Did you fear the sight might rekindle a spark of motherly feeling 
in your cold breast? If so, you judged yourself too kindly. 
When, last summer, she was in your care at Hastings, you threw 
her over the cliff. Don’t interrupt; what I say can be proved, 
and your deed constitutes——” 

He paused suddenly, for at this moment the faint groans as 
of one in awful pain made themselves heard. 

“T had forgotten that culprit,” said Morel, with an oath. 
He opened the door of the ante-room. Carlton was still lying 
face downwards. Mr. Walton and McGregor lifted him and 
carried him to the sofa in the studio. His face was so covered 
with blood that the features were not recognisable. Mr. Walton 
tenderly washed away the stains, 
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“Good God!” he said, “ have you been fighting with this 
man, Morel?” 

“T tried to thrash him,” cried Claud, vehemently. ‘If the 
punishment has not been sufficient, let him come on again.” 

‘Show me your hands,” whispered Mr. Walton, anxiously. 

“They're ready and willing for more action,” said Morel ; 
“they only want soap and water, and then they will be quite 
whle——” 

Mr. Walton pointed to the little finger of Claud’s left hand. 
On it was a massive signet-ring. 

‘You have blinded him with that, there can be little doubt!” 
said Mr. Walton, and added: “ McGregor, go find a surgeon, 
and quickly.” 

‘¢The lady has been and goan,” said McGregor, pointing to 
the door that opened into the avenue. 

It was open. In the sudden confusion Sibyl had escaped. 

‘Let her go to—wherever she pleases. She will get there 
very quickly, no doubt,” said Delroy, with a strident laugh. 

“The ends of justice must not be defeated thus,” said 
Mr. Walton, still engaged on tending the sufferer, who though 
unconscious, groaned now and again. 

“Let me off from dragging my w/fe and her wickedness before 
the world, Mr. Walton,” said Delroy, bitterly; ‘she will get 
her punishment sooner or later. I want to spare her for the 
child’s sake. People shall not point at my daughter and say 
her mother tried to murder her. Madame Delroy is not likely 
to trouble us in future. She has played for a great stake and 
she has lost everything. Not one penny of McKenzie’s money 
belongs to her, since the marriage was in itself a crime.” 

““T shall see that she is prosecuted on grounds of public 
morality,” said Mr. Walton. ‘She is too dangerous a person to 
be allowed to live on by her wits.” 


It may be as well to state at once that Sibyl’s attempted 
escape from the hand of avenging justice was not long success- 
ful. She did manage, thanks to Delroy’s unwillingness to 
pursue her, to leave London that same night, and to get straight 
away to Monaco, carrying with her such money and jewellery as 
she could lay hands upon in her sudden raid upon her own 
house, where, without a word of warning, she left Mrs. Moreton 
to meet the coming evil. 

Meanwhile, old David McKenzie, having had a legal letter 
sent to him in his West Indian home concerning his son’s myste- 
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rious death, after much hesitation and some delay, got himself 
earried across to England, and gave the management of the pro- 
posed “investigation ” into the hands of Mr. Walton, from 
whom Mrs. Carlton heard what was pending for Sibyl. But 
Pearl, with an utter absence of that righteous .rss (i.e., want of 
charity) generally practised by womankind towards one another, 
instead of rejoicing in the proposed investigation, which must 
bring thorough wretchedness and degradation on Mrs. Moreton 
as well as on her daughter, made up her mind to a strange 
course. Having, with some difficulty, ascertained the where- 
abouts of Sibyl, Pearl sent her a long, carefully-worded tele- 
gram, warning her of the danger awaiting her, and imploring 
her to fly from it. Sibyl, although naturally suspicious of such 
generosity on the pari of a woman she had robbed of all her 
happiness, nevertheless took one precaution after that message of 
warning. She did not leave Monaco, but she sewed into her 
dress a tiny vial—‘“ to be prepared at all hazards ”—-and when, 
the “investigation” being set on foot in bitter earnest, a certain 
officer appeared with a warrant for the apprehension of “one 
Sibyl Delroy,” said Sibyl, feeling suddenly faint, asked for a 
glass of water, which she drank eagerly.... On the way 
from the gambling-rooms to the station said Sibyl did faint, or 
rather fell into a sort of trance, from which all efforts made to 
rouse her proved unavailing. So the investigation into the sup- 
posed murder of Gabriel McKenzie came to as abrupt an end as 
the life of the swarthy Major himself had done, owing to the 
sudden death of the person suspected of the crime. 

And Mrs. Moreton? Her occupation gone, her money spent, 
her prospectivefive hundred pounds a year safely returned for other 
investment into the keeping of David McKenzie, Esq.—poor Mrs. 
Moreton had truly nota pleasant prospect. But she was a wonder- 
ful woman, and is still; and on the ruins of bygone scholastic 
successes has lately established herself again, in the most fashion- 
able watering-place on the south coast, where she undertakes, 
“for a moderate sum,” to superintend the education of the 
daughters of ladies and gentlemen “in reduced circumstances.” 
This was a last resource, and only attempted after many other 
failing enterprises, and a long residence abroad with that wise 
daughter Rhoda, who had married the ugly, wealthy Jew wine 
merchant. Surely so courageous, energetic, and undaunted a 
woman as Mrs. Moreton deserves ultimately to obtain whatever 
she may have determined to win ! 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE LAST. 


Summer has come again. It is two years this very day since, 
under a full silver moon, Pearl listened to the music of Hubert 
Carlton’s pleading voice, and gave him the promise of her hand 
and of her unalterable’ love. 

Many changes have passed over those two since first the old 
boatman wished them luck as he ferried them over the shining 
ripples of the Alster. But Pearl’s love has endured, and sur- 
viving the bitter storms that have threatened it is only and 
unalicnably her husband’s still. 

The Alster is tranquil to-night, as it was on that other evening 
of promised happiness. On the same bench, under the same tree 
on which the lovers then sat, husband and wife are side by side 
again. They have not been long alone; but a few minutes since 
Lotta and Lina, Delroy and Bahn, left thom to row over the silver 
pathway down towards Osterley. They were laughing those four, 
and Pearl had smiled too, and gaily cried ‘Auf Wiedersehen !” as 
she watched them push off from the land. But, as she makes her 
way back to the seat on which Hubert is sitting in apathetic 
silence, the smile dies out of her face. She comes close to him, 
and taking his hand in hers, pressed her lips upon it tenderly. 

“You are not fecling well, my dearest dear?” she says wistfully. 

He sighs and turns towards her. Then he lifts his hand to 
his head, and with an impatient movement touches the cumber- 
some shade that hides his eyes, 

“Oh Pearl,” he cries, “don’t you think it might come away 
now, in this darkness, just for a few minutes?” 

How often he pleads thus! And yet she has to refuse him, 
and does so with an inflexibility that is much to her credit. 
What is so hard as to deny those we love? And yet if such 
denial is manifestly for the benefit of one near and dear, who is 
so persistent in firmly refusing as a loving woman? Since that 
desperate encounter with Morel in the studio, Carlton has lost the 
use of hiseyes. The sight of one is destroyed, apparently beyond 
hope of recovery, and the other is sympathetically affected, and 
any attempt at using it is strictly prohibited by the doctor, whose 
commands Pearl insists on carrying out with invincible deter- 
mination. On that sad day on which Pearl wrote her farewell 
to her husband, she had put herself temporarily under the 
guidance of Monsieur Delroy, who had promised to give her the 
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chance of being with little Dora again, and so remaining until 
the time when Mr. Walton, anxiously, indeed daily expected, 
should come home and bring matters to a crisis as regarded Sibyl. 
To ensure that lady’s ulterior punishment and the absolute ex- 
posure of all her treachery, Delroy had exacted a vow of secrecy 
from Mrs. Carlton, to whom he told the true history of Sibyl— 
his wife. And, after a time, he also confided to Pearl how he 
had saved his child, Dora, from a watery grave. Naturally excit- 
able and keenly superstitious, Delroy declared that on that event- 
ful Sunday night at Hastings he had not been a free agent, but 
that a secret monitor had commanded his actions. Indeed he 
ascribed his determination to go upon the water to a direct in- 
spiration from the Blessed Virgin, to whom he had that very 
morning prayed for the soul of his lost child. Following the 
secret voice that bade him go, he had hired a boat, rowed out 
alone, and paddled along lazily under the overhanging cliff... . 

There looking up, suddenly attracted by a wild cry, he had 
actually seen the child fall, and beheld her clinging to some 
shrubs that grew on a projecting rock. He had jumped from his 
boat, and with infinite difficulty climbed up—the distance was 
not great—an« then with increased peril descended again, bearing 
the little creature on his arm. 

Had Sibyl dared to glance down and watch the work of her 
murderous hand, she must have seen the child’s saviour ; but, 
maddened by fear and the dread of discovery, she had hastened 
from the spot that saw the foul deed done, and hidden herself 
in the shadows of the neighbouring woods. There she crouched 
trembling and awaiting the darkness, covered by which she 
would creep home and ascertain what harm had been done her by 
Delroy. That he, led by Claud, had determined to seek her and 
prevent her intended marriage, Sibyl had not for a moment 
doubted. Her greatest terror was, however, that Delroy should 
discover his child and hers, and denounce her to McKenzie as 
its mother. How natural, and yet how unfounded were the sus- 
picions dictated by her guilty conscience, has been shown. 

When poor little Dora’s immediate peril and the desperate 
tension of a struggle for life was over, a sudden revulsion set in, 
and she lay fainting and helpless, a dead weight on Delroy’s arm. 
He told Mrs. Carlton (trembling as much as she did, who heard 
these wonders for the first time) how he had sunk down ona 
ledge of the cliff not reached by the rising tide, and chafed the 
hands and blown into the nostrils of the little white maiden, for 
whom he felt the tenderest solicitude. And how, in freeing her 
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face from the heavy tangle of her golden hair, he had perceived 
the turquoise forget-me-not. 

“Tonoring herlifeless state, in a frenzy of impatience I hurriedly 
unscrewed the jewel,” said Delroy, speaking with passionate emo- 
tion as he recalled the scene, ‘‘ there was no need to look for the 
letters engraved on the gold. I Anew I should find them there. The 
light had almost gone, but still I could discover the minute tracery, 
the S and L, the Sibyl and Louis, intertwined, that we, the child’s 
happy parents, had caused to be engraved on our first gift to our 
baby, almost seven years ago. . . . When I knew beyona doubt 
that I had found my lost treasure again, I made a vow to the 
Blessed Virgin, who had restored her to me, that I would never 
part from mine own again; nor should her mother know how, by 
a miracle, our baby had been restored to me. I had no notion 
then of the horrible part she had played in the catastrophe that 
had just occurred.” 

Mrs. Carlton had fully understood the necessity of keeping 
Delroy’s confidences secret, especially from her husband, at that 
time absolutely a slave to Sibyl and her caprices. It was only 
when urged by Delroy, that Pearl had communicated facts and 
surmises to Mr. Walton, and put the whole case into his hands, to 
deal with as might seem best to him, and also to urge him to seek 
out McGregor, and at any cost to bring him to England, if he 
deemed that course was advisable. 

It so happened that the Scotchman had previously intended 
to come home and fetch his wife and the bairns ; so that matter 
was soon. settled. 

The whole energy of Delroy’s nature had concentrated itself 
in his renewed devotion to his little lost and mourned-for child ; 
indeed the jealous watch and guard he kept over her had com- 
pletely changed his manner of life. The poor child was terribly 
shaken, more by the fright she had sustained than by the actual 
fall, It was many days before she could be induced to speak at 
all, and many more before Delroy could make any sense of her 
incoherent utterances. But when, at last, she nerved herself to 
give her father some clue as to her past life, her wailing for “Pearl” 
began, and she never ceased imploring to be taken to “her darling.” 

So it happened that Mrs. Carlton, having learnt all this, 
naturally turned towards Delroy, and begged to be taken to 
“ Dora” when she resolved to end the ignominy of her neglected 
life under her husband’s roof. And when, only a few days later, 
that terrible blow of Morel’s had felled Carlton, blinded, to the 
ground, Pearl’s Jost pet had already been restored to her, and she 
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was commencing to make arrangements to add a little to her 
small income by her skill in drawing. From this new mode of 
life Mrs. Carlton was suddenly recalled by a telegram from Delroy, 
who told her what had happened to her husband. 

So the night-boat from Boulogne bore Pearl back to the 
shores of her native land, which, only three days before, she 
thought she was leaving “for ever.” With what devotion Pearl 
tended her husband through the long month he had to spend in 
a room from which every ray of light was rigorously excluded, 
will be understood by all who have realised how honest and un- 
selfish was the love she bore to Hubert. And when, at last, he 
was permitted to speak of “business” again, how gently she broke 
to him the accumulating news of loss and misfortune, which day 
after day now brought, both of his ventures on the turf and in 
the training stables. Urged by Mr. Walton, Pearl induced her 
husband to give up all further attempts at re-establishing his 
financial position by “ throwing good inoney after bad.” 

So the few remaining horses and all further interest in “‘engage- 
ments” were disposed of, and a sum, a very moderate sum, realised 
by Carlton with which to “start afresh.” He clung to Pearl now 
with submissive tenderness that was almost painful to witness, and 
when she begged him to leave England for a time and go over to 
Hamburg with her, he yielded instantly, evidently delighted to 
have the chance of granting a request of hers. 

In one thing only did Hubert act in direct opposition to his 
wife’s wishes. He insisted on sending for Claud Morel, towards 
whom Pearl felt a deep resentment for that terrible blow dealt 
to her husband. 

Claud, summoned by Delrdy, came as he was asked to do; and 
Pearl, as Hubert bade her, brought the artist into the darkened 
room, and touching his sleeve, led him to where the invalid sat 
in double gloom. 

‘‘ Give me your hand, Morel,” said Carlton ; “ you wished to 
prove yourself my wife’s friend and my enemy. I deserved all 
you gave me, and am grateful to you. You robbed me of my 
sight, in one sense, but in a better, 1 have learnt to see— 
through you |!—I was my own enemy, and you have taught me 
to value true love ; may I add, true friendship also ?” 

The men, after this, were both silent, as in a finn grip their 
hands met. 

“ Pearl cannot thank you yet, but if I ask her, I know she 
will forgive you, wholly,” said Hubert, impressively. 

But Pearl spoke not one word, nor could she bring herself to 
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touch the eager fingers which Claud held out for hers, as she and 
he came forth out of darkness into daylight once more. 

‘And we part thus?” he asked her. ‘Without one friendly 
farewell? For God’s sake, tell me that I am forgiven !” 

«Forgiveness to the injured does not belong,’” quoted Pearl, 
below her breath. 

“** But you should pardon who have done no wrong,’” he 
added, in ready paraphrase. 

“T wish you peace and prosperity—good-bye !” said Pearl, 
and coldly left her fingers in his parting clasp. 

“‘God bless and preserve you and yours for all time!” he cried, 
kissed her hand hastily, passionately, and without further speech, 
left her. 


Before starting for Hamburg, Pearl brought about a con- 
ciliatory interview between Hubert and his mother, who even 
(and this for her was a wondrous concession) agreed to invest a 
sum of some hundreds yearly in whatever business Hubert might 
choose “to try his luck at” next. 

“‘ Always supposing that there is a reliable guarantee,” she 
stipulated. 

This the Herr Senator Steinmann gave her, when, some months 
later, he introduced “young Carlton” to his commercial circle, as 
partner in the house of ‘‘Steinmann’s,” in which “‘the Englishman 
would prove of wondrous utility as manager of the export trade.” 

Mr. Walton is hard at work still in his gloomy legal chambers, 
unostentatiously adding his share to keeping even the world’s 
balance of right and wrong. ‘Lady Basilisk continues to flutter, 
poor ancient moth, around the attractive and most artificial light 
of London society, and Lady Caroline Carlton, with less outward 
fuss, and a steady eye on three per cents., still holds her own as 
managing directress of the enterprising ladies’ firm, started so 
auspiciously in Park Lane. So far, one grievous error of judg- 
ment only is recorded against the titled ladies; that was, the 
taking up and being taken in, by Sibyl, the adventures. 

Delroy has actua'ly settled himself quite contentedly in that 
“soarkroo Hamburg,” and is there executing a whole series of 
sketches for his old patron Sir Hardbank; he has also the promise 
of sittings from Lady Hardly, when next she visits her native 
town. And for her portrait (life-size) Delroy is to receive three 
hundred guineas. With this sum he means to furnish a little 
house, near the Uhlenhorst, and next door to the Carltons’, who 
are establisnea there in cosy comfort. And it is shrewdly sus- 
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pected by Pearl, that when the house is fitted for the reception of 
a mistress, Lotta will take up her abodé there as Madame Delroy. 

But Dora is to remain with Pearl always. Felix has gone 
away to Giessen to study, and there he will probably fall a victim 
to a fiercer passion than that sweet calf-love once given wholly to 
“‘ Tsidora.” 

Pearl, in her kind womanly heart, happy in her home, happy 
in her husband’s love, is learning to forgive Claud, and the time 
will surely come, when he, a welcome guest, will once mure cross 
the Carltons’ threshold. 

There are two friends with her who are always praising him, 
thinking of him, pleading for him. Delroy and his daughter, 
who both love Claud. The old Professor love: him too, but he 
can find no word of praise for him now, and has but little hope for 
the man who has neglected “true art” to run after “false women.” 


And Pearl, perhaps a wiser, but scarce a better woman, 1s 
pure Pearl still. She has fought the first hard battle of her life 
bravely, strong in her honest faith, and surely deserves the peace 
and content which by her true love she has—Won ! 


THE END. 
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